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Hubris, not Humphrey 


The slide of the unhappy warrior 








by Scot Lehigh 





landslide, he should buy Mike Dukakis an 

election-eve hour on all four networks. Last 
Tuesday evening, the governor's 90-minute Night- 
line interview with Ted Koppel — an event the 
campaign hoped would mark the beginning of a 
comeback — revealed the fundamental vacuity of 
a candidate who still has no idea why he should be 
president and nothing compelling to say in behalf 
of his candidacy. 

As he enters the last two weeks of the campaign, 
Dukakis has adopted a new strategy: crying foul 
about the negative tone of the campaign and 
blaming Bush for it while emphasizing his 
accessibility to questioning and cross-examination. 
To that end, the campaign has begun broadcasting 
five-minute ads accusing Bush of “fear and smear” 
tactics, as well as a series of shorter spots blasting 
the GOP nominee for negative campaigning (a 
strategy apparently predicated on the mathe- 
matical principle that the product of two negatives 


I: George Bush wants to assure a 50-state 


is a_positive)*The Democratic candidate, mean- 
while, has made himself available for lengthy TV 
interviews. On Monday night he appeared on The 
Larry King Show. And on Tuesday he sat down with 
ABC’s Ted Koppel, TV’s most incisive inquisitor. 

But in doing so he violated the same television 
rule that Ted Kennedy ran afoul of with Roger 
Mudd: don’t submit to an interview unless you 
have something to say. That, of course, is 
symptomatic of a greater problem, for Mike 
Dukakis is running for president without having 
anything to say. And though he may have re- 
thought his campaign tactics, he has not re- 
considered his basic premise: as a person he is so 
innately superior to George Bush that, given a real 
chance to compare the two, the American people 
will choose him on character alone. 

It’s hard to say what's more astonishing about 
that premise: the massive misconception of 
American politics it reflects or the monumental 

Continued on page 8 
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The drug 
dealer 
andthe | 
White House? 





by John Cummings 





n 1984 the Reagan-Bush ad- 
ministration was blessed with a 
choice. It could use a notorious: 
drug smuggler named Barry Seal 
either to help . break. up the 
Medellin cocaine cartel or to further 
its political attack on the Sandinista 
government in Nicaragua. Now a 
congressional subcommittee inves- 
tigating Seal’s activities is express- 
ing concern that the photos cited by 
Reagan in a 1986 nationally tele- 
vised address documenting Nic- 








Bush’s frightening résumé 
(stories on pages 6 & 7) 





araguan involvement in drug run- 
ning were the product of a Seal- 
inspired hoax. The Phoenix has 
learned that three investigations by 
federal law-enforcement agencies 
into Seal’s activities are being 
stonewalled by the Justice Depart- 
ment in an apparent effort to cover 
the tracks of individuals linked — 
like those in the contra supply 
operation — to a private “enter- 
prise” with ties to US intelligence. 
And the evidence is mounting that 
the White House did indeed use 
Seal to subvert the war on drugs in 
order to prosecute the propaganda 
war against the Sandinistas. If and 
when the congressional subcom- 
mittee gets to the bottom of the 
Seal connection, those who criticize 
the Reagan-Bush anti-drug cam- 
paign as cynical and ineffective 

Continued on page 6 
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SHORT STOPS 





VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
The Parker House 


How’s this for a way to usher in the George Bush era? 

On November 28, in an effort to showcase the 
culinary merits of its kitchen, the Omni Parker House 
will close its dining room to serve what's being billed as 
“The $4000 Dinner Promotion,” an eight-course affair 
for one lucky winner (and three friends) whose name 
will be drawn from entries submitted at the Parker 
House and Filene’s. The name notwithstanding, the 
total price of the event (including costs of closing the 
dining room for the night, importing specialty foods, 
and so on) runs’ to about $10,000. 

Which is not to say the Parker House is completely 
lacking in perspective — or even altruism. On 
Hallowe’en, for example, the hotel is hosting a party for 
about 100 local homeless and foster children. But news 
of the dining extravaganza came on the heels of a grim 
new statewide survey on hunger conducted by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Hunger Coalition and released on 
October 14. So, while four folks dine on $1800 worth of 
Russian caviars and a consommé of rattlesnake made 
with $650-per-pound Italian truffles, they can think 
about the fact that food pantries served 105,694 meals 
in May 1988, a 28 percent increase over May 1987. 
While they sample liqueur laced with flakes of actual 
gold and sip $2000 worth of wine (including a $500 
bottle of 1971 Chateau Lafite Pauillac), they can think 
about the fact that soup kitchensserved more than 
230,000 meals in May 1988, a 12 percent increase over 
the year before. And while they gnaw on filets of 
mountain ram and venison with blackberry sauce, on 











ortolans (tiny birds native to Europe), and on three 
different preparations of lobster, they can think about 
the fact that when emergency food providers were 
asked why people needed emergency food, 88 percent 
said it was either because they didn’t have enough 
money, their public benefits were inadequate, or they 
were underemployed. 





MARJORIE SIEGEL 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Mel King 


In recent days, Democrats and the Dukakis camp 
have been hammering away at George Bush, accusing 
the Republican candidate of running a racist campaign 
by raising the specter of minority criminals wreaking 
havoc in our cities. And activist Mel King — whose 
years of service and leadership were honored on 
October 20, his 60th birthday, by hundreds of friends 
and supporters — takes a dim view of the Bush camp’s 
tactics. 

“I don’t think there’s any doubt that they are 
pandering to, as Reagan did, to white fear and white 
stereotyping of Afro-American people in this country. I 
think it’s unfortunate because we have a campaign 
where there’s been a real opportunity to raise the level 
of understanding for people of what is in their interest. 
And I think it’s going in the absolutely wrong direction 
when you have a campaign where the focus is on 
perpetuation of this status quo and not on trying to 
bring new thinking and change. But obviously, for the 
Republican Party that is something they cannot afford 
to do, because anything that would get people to think 
would not be in their interest, and so they see as their 
interest and their approach to campaigning the — and 
it’s not so subtle — the racist approach to maintaining 
power.” 





JEFF THIEBAUTH 











THE SIGN-UP S HEET 


If you would like to alert our readers to a Greater Boston community event, service program, or public-policy 
issue, send information to: The Sign-Up Sheet, The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 











ne Informational AIDS workshops for adults and children, sponsored by the Inner City Council for 

Children, November 1 and 3, 7 to 9 p.m. (November 3 workshop in Spanish) at the Inquilinos 
Boricuas en Accion, 405 Shawmut Avenue, Boston's South End. Also on November 10, noon to 2 
p.m., at the Boston Public Library, 666 Boylston Street, Back Bay. Call Debbie Cox at 427-0606. 


Statewide Family Support Conference for families with children who have developmental 
disabilities, November 5 at the Sheraton Sturbridge. Call Judy Weintraub at 891-6270 


& A walk and fundraiser for the American Heart Association, November 6, beginning at the 
Artesani playground, Allston, and continuing along the Charles River. Call Susan Vandeventer at 
449-5931, extension 22 


Po The first meeting and planning session for the National Association for the Rights of Short 
People, November 3, 6:30 p.m., at the Arlington Community Safety Building, 126 Mystic Street 
Arlington. Call 643-2295 


Pa Discussion on psychological factors in heart health, November 2, 7 p.m., at the Youville Hospital 
and Rehabilitation Center, Schoo! of Practical Nursing, 1575 Cambridge Street Cambridge 


Call 876-4344, extension 360 
Compiled by Audra Shanley 
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Abortion-rights forces plan a counterattack. 


THIS 
JUST IN... 








BATTLE LINES 


National anti-abortion forces, looking to embarrass 
Michael Dukakis on his home turf, will be met by 


‘ thousands of counter-demonstrators when they bring 


their crusade to Boston and/or Brookline this weekend. 

The Coalition for Choice, an umbrella group 
coordinated by the Boston chapter of the National 
Organization for Women, has signed up almost 2000 
ralliers to line Beacon Street from Kenmore Square past 
Cleveland Circle from 9 to 11 a.m. on Saturday, October 
29, says Ellen Convisser, president of Boston 
NOW. 

“We've never had such a resounding response to 
anything,” says Convisser, who says the “stand out” 
was organized in response to the coming of Operation 
Rescue, a pro-life group that started making headlines at 
the Democratic National Convention. “Operation 
Rescue. . . is part of an entire right-wing agenda whose 
intent is to wipe out a woman’s right to choose, whose 
intent is to wipe out women’s rights. . . . It’s a time that 
we need to show the strength of our movement.” 

An organizing meeting and benefit concert, with 
proceeds going to Boston NOW to fund its reproductive- 
rights work, will be held at 8 p.m. Saturday night at 
Paine Hall on the Harvard campus. A reception at 6:30 
Saturday evening will be held in Boylston Hall. For more 
information, call Boston NOW at 782-1056. 

— Sean Flynn 


JAILHOUSE RAP 


It was an awkward time for Ray Flynn to take up the 
topic of the Massachusetts prison-furlough system. But 
at a press conference concerning the state’s treatment of 
drug offenders, the mayor responded to a question about 
Bush campaign ads on just that subject. The ads 
highlight the now infamous case of Willie Horton, who 
escaped while on a weekend furlough and fled to 
Maryland, where he raped a woman and slashed her 
fiancé with a knife. According to the Herald, Flynn 
observed, “There is a problem of limited jail space, and 
people are being put back on the street much earlier than 
they should be. Certainly I would say that in many ways 
the criticism is justified.” 

Flynn's press secretary, Arthur Jones, says Flynn's 
comments were misconstrued. ‘The mayor did not 
criticize Dukakis for the furlough program,” Jones says, 
adding that Flynn, who spent two days this week 
campaigning for Dukakis, noted that the prison problem | 
exists nationwide and is the federal government's fault. 
But Jones’s denial was too late to stop Bush spokesman 
Mark Goodin from seizing on the mayor's remark to | 
bash the Democratic nominee. 

And besides, it was more than just the mayor's 
campaigning for Dukakis that made the timing of 
Flynn's comments inopportune. The very day of that 

| 
| 





press conference, William Harris, an inmate from the 
Deer Island House of Correction, was charged with 
beating a state trooper with a motorcycle helmet while 


- ona 12-hour furlough he'd been granted last Sunday. 


And who runs Deer island and its furlough program? 
Ray Flynn's own penal department. 
— John Medearis 

















QUOTE ME 


City Hall shuffle 


BY MARK JURKOWITZ 


ce n-Global.” This is the most common 

U reaction to Boston Globe Metro boss Kirk 

Scharfenberg’s lightning surgical strike on 

the paper's traditionally maligned City Hall bureau — 
hustling out Peggy Hernandez (who had worked out of 
that bureau since April 1986) and John Ellement (who 
had been in City Hall only since July) and replacing 
them with Peter Howe and Diego Ribadeneira, two 
young reporters considered Scharfenberg protégés. The 
most un-Global element of the move was its speed. The 
straw that allegedly broke the camel's back was the 
Herald's page-one October 12 story by Shelley Murphy 
and Alice McQuillan unearthing three more allegations 
of Boston firefighters fudging their racial identities. 
_ Upset after being beaten to what was essentially a 
follow-up to the original story about two firefighters 
accused of falsely claiming to be black, Scharfenberg 
went to the City Hall bureau that afternoon, and by the 
following Monday the changing of the guard had taken 
place. 

The moves caught many — including Hernandez and 
Ellement — by surprise. If there had been long- 
simmering concern on Morrissey Boulevard about the 
performance of the City Hall bureau, little of it had taken 
the form of advance warning to shape up or ship out. 
That is actually not so un-Global, notes one observer, 
who says that “even though the Globe is supposed to be 
a communications medium, it is bad at communicating 
[with its employees]. You go by feel.” 

Neither Ellement nor Hernandez left City Hall 
willingly or happily. “It was a management decision,” 
says Hernandez. “I didn’t agree with it, and I asked if the 
decision could be reconsidered and I was told no.” 
Echoes Ellement, who had the Herald's City Hall staffers 
worried that he might be a real go-getter and whose 
early exit was a real surprise: “He [Scharfenberg] was 
open to a counter-argument. I presented it and it did not 
prevail.” 

Explaining his decision, Scharfenberg says, “I think 
we need to generate more high-impact and high- 
visibility stories about the politics and policies governing 
the city of Boston.” Translation: look not for a retooled 
Globe bureau to compete with the Herald on expense- 
account-type stories but for one reaching for sweeping 
pieces that search for the soul of a changing city. 

None of this took place ina vacuum. For one thing, the 
' Globe's City Hall bureau has been perceived as one of 

the paper's Achilles’ heels for some time, a sluggish 
operation frequently beaten to the punch by more- 
aggressive Herald reporters willing to wade through 
pounds of documents to nip at the heels of the Flynn 
administration. “A lot of times there’s not much stuff [in 
the Globe] about the city of Boston that’s meaty,” says 
one knowledgeable observer voicing a common 
complaint. The Globe's role at City Hall is complicated 
not only by the virtually airtight lock on leaks from 
within the building (journalistic life there is much more 
difficult than in the State House, where renegades, 
rabble rousers, and Republicans are always willing to 
drop a dime) but also by the paper’s generally friendly 
attitude toward Flynn and Scharfenberg’s warm 
relationship with the mayor's keeper of the castle, Ray 
Dooley. 

And then there is the recent instability within the 
bureau. Bureau chief Michael Frisby has been on the 
presidential-campaign trail for some time (and is not 
expected to return), and staffer M.E. Malone has been on 
maternity leave and is due back after Thanksgiving, 
Current plans call for Malone and her replacement, 
Steve Marantz, to staff the bureau with Howe and 
Ribadeneira. Brian Mooney, the Herald émigré who 
excelled at City Hall for the tabloid, is not interested in 
returning there for the Globe. 

But since no move of any magnitude at the Globe is 

_ viewed outside of a wider politico-professional context, 
the shift of City Hall bodies has led to rumors that it is 
connected to a widely anticipated upper-level personnel 
shake-up — which would include Scharfenberg — after 
the conclusion of the presidential campaign. More on the 
rumored shake-up later, but this much can be said now. 
In making a high-profile move in such a sudden, un- 
Global fashion, Scharfenberg has rolled the dice in what 
is already a critical beat for the Globe and one that is 
certain to become more critical if Flynn, as many 
anticipate, throws his hat in the 1990 gubernatorial ring. 
Now his bureau needs to produce results. 

~ taal * 

Couldn't help feeling a strange sense of déja vu 
reading the comments quoted in Ed Siegel’s October 24 
Globe article headlined TV MANIPULATION IN THE ’88 
CAMPAIGN. In the piece, CBS News president David 
Burke admitted that the networks were doing a bad job 
of covering this year’s campaign, Channel 4 (WBZ) 
political reporter Andy Hiller suggested that the media 
conduct a campaign postmortem to figure out how to 
cover future elections more effectively, ahd Marvin Kalb, 
director of the Joan Shorenstein Barone Center on the 
Press, Politics and Public Policy at.Harvard, asserted, “I 
can guarantee you that there will be soul searching after 
this election . . . toward a better means of covering 
elections. It’s needed more than ever.” The basic gist of 
Continued on page 27 


























1 ON THE COVER 
Was the Reagan-Bush administration paying lip service to the war on 
drugs while compromising a major infiltration of the Medellin cartel? 
John Cummings tells the disquieting story of the feds‘ deal with Barry 
Seal. And Scot Lehigh critiques Dukakis‘s latest campaign fiasco — 
the blown opportunity with Ted Koppel. 

7 FEARING BUSH 
Still wondering who the real George is? Francis J. Connolly examines 
his tenure as head spook, Jim Hershberg suggests that somebody in 
authority should check out the circumstances under which the 
Iranian hostages were released in 1981, and Spurious says that when 
it comes to the Pledge of Allegiance, the veep should know better. 


9 PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Will the real Mike Dukakis please sit down? 


10 UNKNOWN VERSUS DISLIKED by John Medearis 
Slim pickin’s for Cambridge voters in a strange state-rep battle. 


31 CLASSIFIEDS 


EES 


BOSTON’S TRAIL OF TERROR by David W. Bromley 
Welcome to our Crypt of Creepiness, where we assemble the spirits of 
Hallowe‘en for a sinister session of haunting tales from the Hub. 


URBAN EYE by Becky Batcha 
Plus, ''The Straight Dope” and the Boston Hit List. 


RENTAL ANGUISH by Timothy Gower 
You may find yourself behind the wheel of a large automobile. And 
you may ask yourself: how much are they charging me for this? 


MY HOMETOWN py Vicki Hengen 
Some plains truth from Wahoo, Nebraska. 


RESTAURANTS by Robert Nadeau 
Satay-night fever at Pattaya. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant Directory 


and ‘Five & Dine.” 
PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
30 CLASSIFIEDS 




















2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,”’ 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. And in '‘Next Weekend,”’ Sally 
Cragin decides that Anything Goes with Leslie Uggams. 


6 FILM 
Owen Gleiberman takes a bite out of Mystic Pizza and Ty Burr says 
BAT-21 is no moral tale. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ Clara’s Heart and Vincent. 


7 TELEVISION 
Robin Dougherty previews Baby Boom, Dirty Dancing, and The 
Completely Mental Misadventures of Ed Grimley. 


8 THEATER 


Bill Marx hears Present Laughter and talks to Joann Green about the 
Boston Theatre of the Deat; Carolyn Clay solves The Mystery of Irma 
Vep and travels to the South Pacific; and Sally Cragin waxes 
nostalgic about 1940s Radio Jive. 

9 ART 
David Bonetti visits MIT. where Nancy Spero and Richard Bolton 
explore issues of feminism and patriotism. 


10 COMEDY 


Barry Crimmins tells you everything you didn't want to know and are 
still afraid to ask about the presidential election. 


11 MUSIC 
Howard Hampton wants Randy Newman out of his dreams; Michael 
Ullman says Mario Bauzo is our man from Havana; and in “Cellars by 
Starlight,’ Kris Fell says Cavedogs should be a record label's best 
friend. Plus, in ‘Live and on Record,” Billy Bragg and Toots Hibbert. 


12 PRINCE 


Milo Miles catches His Purpleness at the Centrum; and Jimmy 
Guterman reports on the benefit at Citi. 


16 COMPUTER/MUSIC 


Clit Garboden previews the Boston Computer Society's second annual 
computer/music trade show/lecture series/concert. 





BABY BOOM 


27 HOT DOTS 42 OFF THE RECORD 
28 LISTINGS 43 FILM LISTINGS 
37 ART LISTINGS 44 FILM STRIPS 

40 PLAY BY PLAY 





In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section, skeletons in the closet — Fred Turner bones up on why 
we're still scared to death of dying. Plus, an interview with Vampire Queen Anne Rice. 


HOME ELECTRONICS eee 


Do compact discs mean perfect sound, forever? Or will they fall apart after a few years? We 
separate CD tact from CD fiction in our special Home Electronics supplement. Plus, the politics of 
HDTV. a guide to on-line services for PCs, a look at HyperExpo hype, and more. 














redits: Kathy Chapman (with Lifestyle). 
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SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 28, 1988 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 





ETTERS | 





We welcome readers’ responses to 
Phoenix articles. Letters should be typed 
(double-spaced) if that’s possible, and 
every letter must include the writer's 
name and address, as well as a 
telephone number (we‘d appreciate one 
where we can reach you during business 
hours). The last is solely for purposes of 
verification: as you can see on this page, 
only the writer’s name and town are 
printed, and these may be withheld if 
there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing | 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





LAWN SHOT 


Okay, I'll bite. Was the matching up of 
the article by Mimi Coucher titled “Toro! 
Toro! Toro!” (Lifestyle, September 30) 
with a picture of a lady driving a Sears 
Craftsman tractor some deep-laid plot or 
a mistake? 

I don’t want to write Cecil Adams 
about this, so | hope you can help with 


an explanation. 
Dan Pelletier 


Merrimack, New Hampshire 


Dear Dan: 
Have you considered finding a 
hobby? Or perhaps getting a pet? 
Regards, 


Cecil 
ISM SCHISM 


The Phoenix was the only non-gay 
paper I trusted not to insult me with 
homophobia and other bigotries. With 
respect to “Romance, 1988” (Lifestyle, 
October 14) I had suppressed my anger 
at the completely heterosexual 
presentation, but it burst out at two of 
the ‘Date from Hell” vignettes. Michael 
(page 20) has to “[rinse] his mouth out 
with Jack Daniels” upon discovering he 
has been kissing a man. Since it seems to 
be necessary, a simple substitute of 
“black” for “man” should explain the 
outrage I feel at the homophobia 
involved in your printing of this story. 

Two stories later, there’s an example 
of one of the other currently acceptable 
“isms” — the rejection at first sight of a 
fat person as a romantic target. 
Acculturation aside, physical attraction 
certainly has real non-intellectually 
guided components, but the point of this 
episode was obviously that we all 
sympathize with the “horrible” situation 
this man describes. For one individual to 
feel another is unattractive is one thing; 
to attempt to engage an entire 
audience’s sympathy in behalf of such 
an attitude is quite another and is not 
acceptable. 

Judith B. Ullman 
Somerville 


PULLING UP 
OUR SOX 


To Gary McMillan: 

I have just finished reading your 
article “The Soul of Sox Fans” (The 
Autumn Game in Summer, October 7). 
You lack one. In your attempt to 
establish your credentials as both a 
politically correct yet “regular guy” 
Bostonian, you completely screwed up 
some facts essential to Red Sox history, 
legend, and mythclogy. First, Fisk’s 
home run hit the foul pole; it did not 
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Yaz: the “somebody whe laced one” 
“settle down into the net.” An essential 
detail. 

Second, Perez’s home run came off 
Bill Lee, on a change-up to one of the 
best hitters of off-speed stuff in baseball. 
Yeah, I liked the Spaceman too, but he 
screwed up on that pitch. 

Third, the “somebody who laced one” 
in the ‘78 playoff game? A guy by the 
name of Carl Yastrzemski. You 
remember him, don’t you? Played 
around here for a few years. 

I’m concerned that you “remember 
October 1, 1978, with . . . anguished 
clarity.” I thought it was a pretty good 
day. Tiant shut out the Blue Jays on two 
hits, and I got tickets for the next day's 
playoff against the Yankees. It’s October 
2 that I recall painfully. 

One last note to the editors, regarding 
your sportswriters over the last few 
years: you never shoulda took out 
George Kimball. 

Patrick M. Reagan 
Quincy 


The editors reply: 

Picky, picky, picky. Gary McMillan 
did not intend to write a meticulously 
detailed history. If he — and we — were 
guilty of a missed date and a detail or 
two, we are appropriately embarrassed. 
But the thrust of the piece, we believe, 
touched the nerve ends of Red Sox fans. 
And that was the assignment. 


YELLOW 
FEVER 


After reading your “Talking Politics” 
article on Rosemarie Sansone (News, 
October 14), I feel that I have read your 
paper for the last time. What began in 
the ‘60s as a hip alternative to the Boston 
dailies has, it seems, joined their 
backbiting ways. It is a shame and a 
travesty. 

I have been actively involved in the 
political structure in Boston for the past 
18 years. I have worked at the State 
House, the Boston City Council, 
Brighton District Court, and Mayor 
Flynn’s office. 

Since 1977 I have had the pleasure of 
working with and learning from 
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Rosemarie Sansone. She was the driving 
force behind the charter reform, which 
your paper so vehemently called for. 
How quickly the Phoenix has forgotten 
the role Sansone played in the ERA. 

It’s really not hard to figure out why 
good, decent, and honest men and 
women no longer want to serve the 
public interest. People in their positions 
are sick of the yellow-journalistic 
attitudes that papers like the Phoenix 
perpetrate. 

Rosemarie Sansone is one of those 
people. She does not deserve the attacks 
and innuendoes levied by your paper, 
especially when they are so untrue. 

I fully understand that you have every 
right to print whatever ycu want to 
print. I would only ask that you would 
print the truth and use creditable 
sources. Such a vindictive piece of 


journalism cheapens us all. 
Brian P. Wallace 


South Boston 


FRIZZ OUT 


Tim Riley turned out a thoughtful and 
perceptive review of David Lindley’s 
performance at the Paradise (Arts, 
October 14). Nevertheless, I’m sure that 
Mr. Lindley would have been as 
dismayed as I was at Riley’s failure 
(unwitting, I’m sure) to credit the author 
of “Talking to the Wino,” “Tiki Torches 
at Twilight,” and “Texas Tango.” I 
speak, of course, of a certain young man 
with eyes of polished flint, that 
Streamlined Daddy, that Baudelaire of 
Apple Valley, California, that very 
avatar of swap-meet angst, Robert Frizz 
Fuller. Lindley has recorded a number of 
Fuller’s songs — three on E] Rayo-X, and 
one, I believe, on an import that has 
probably since gone out of pririt. In any 
case, your readers deserve to know 
something about this remarkable artist 
— whom Kem Nunn (paraphrasing Jack 
Kerouac’s tribute to Neal Cassady, in the 
introduction to his novel Unassigned 
Territory) recognizes as ‘‘an expert in 
subjects not yet identified, and without 
whose music the world would cleariy be 
poorer.” Ain’t nothing wrong with that. 


Wayne Wilson *’ 


Cambridge 


MSG A-OK? 


The “Restaurants” column (Lifestyie) 
appearing in the September 9 issue 
implies that monosodium glutamate 
(MSG) may produce symptoms 
commonly known as Chinese-restaurant 
syndrome (CRS). You may be interested 
in the most definitive research to date 
regarding MSG and alleged sensitivity. 

Dr. Richard Kenney, of George 
Washington University Medical School, 
has been studying possible intolerance 
to glutamates for the past 17 years. His 
research, designed to challenge the self- 
identified MSG-responder in a double- 
blind fashion, concluded that the MSG 
link to CRS is not supportable and that 
the syndrome itself may be a misnomer. 
The ‘‘classic’”’ symptoms associated with 
CRS (typically burning, tightness, or 
numbness in the chest, neck, or face) 
were not evident in Dr. Kenney’s 
research. Moreover, his research fails to 
confirm a cause-and-effect relationship 
between MSG and more-specific 
symptoms (e.g., headaches, nausea) 
reported by those tested. 

MSG is one of the most thoroughly 
and exhaustively tested food substances 
in use today. More than 600 appropriate 
studies conducted in a variety of animal 
species, including man, clearly confirm 
the safety of this widely used flavor 
enhancer. The Joint Expert Committee 
on Food Additives (JECFA), a 
prestigious scientific advisory body to 
the World Health Organization and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, recently issued a 
report on many food ingredients, 
including MSG. Following a 
comprehensive review of the scientific 
evidence on MSG, the committee placed 
MSG in its safest category by removing 
the numerical limits on MSG’s 
acceptable daily intake (ADI). In 
addition, the US Food and Drug 
Administration has included MSG in its 
list of substances known as “generally 
recognized as safe” (GRAS), right 
alongside sugar and Vitamin C. 

John D. Buchholz 
The Glutamate Association 
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FOUR REASONS 


Contras 
at all costs 


by John Cummings 


Continued from page 1 
may have their worst fears realized. 
* * a 

Adler Berriman (Barry) Seal was the world’s best- 
known drug smuggler. It was Barry Seal who put the 
Colombian drug cartel in business in this country. The 
cocaine he smuggled into the United States from the mid 
‘70s to the early ‘80s could be measured in metric tons, 
and by Seal’s own admission, his vast smuggling 
organization made hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Seal died violently at the hands of Colombian 
assassins in February 1986 outside a halfway house in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, because by that time he had 
become the world’s best-known informant. It seemed 
that Seal’s murder was just one more case of the drug 
lords devouring their own. But Seal was, in reality, a 
victim of the US government's ongoing war against 
itself. 

Even the conviction in Louisiana of Seal’s accused 
murderers never answered the real questions about 
what happened to Barry Seal — and why. Now, for the 
first time, his death and all the circumstances 
surrounding his labyrinthine life — including the CIA’s 
role in it — are beginning to be scrutinized by a 
congressional committee. And tough questions are being 
asked, despite efforts by the administration to stonewall 
them. 

Seal, clearly, was a US intelligence asset as well as a 
drug smuggler. And he became a metaphor for the 
double and triple dealing that goes on inside the 
government when it decides to use a drug trafficker 
clandestinely to further some foreign-policy objective 
such as the proxy war with the Sandinistas. 

Seal’s activities are closely linked to the Iran-contra 
affair, the most recent example of the US government's 
trying to fit reality to its obsession with a policy. The 
chairmen of the Iran-contra investigating committees 
said they intentionally avoided the issue of the 
connection of drug trafficking to the contra supply 
“enterprise.” Clearly, they did so because politicians 
know that delving into the shadowy world where drugs 
and intelligence mix is like stepping on a political land 
mine. So, ignored in those hearings was the fact that it 
was Seal who supplied at least some of the pilots used in 
the contra-supply effort and that the plane that crashed 
in Nicaragua in October 1986 with Eugene Hasenfus 
aboard had once been Seal’s plane. 

The Seal story is now being pieced together by the 
House Subcommittee on Crime, which has spent more 
than a year interviewing officials and law-enforcement 
personnel. And what the committee is finding, sources 
close to the inquiry say, is not just American officials 
winking at drug trafficking when it suited their 
purposes, but actual obstruction by federal officials of 
state and local investigations into Seal’s activities. 

Representative William Hughes, a Democrat from 
southern New Jersey and chairman of the subcommittee, 
put it much more delicately this last July during the 
subcommittee’s only hearing to date. Hughes, a former 
New Jersey state prosecutor who has cloaked the 
congressional inquiry with the secrecy of a grand-jury 
proceeding, said that the involvement of the contras or 
the Sandinistas in drug trafficking is not what 
specifically concerns him. ‘My greater concern,” he said, 

is the degree to which the course of criminal justice in 
our country has been altered . . . because of interests 
which are extraneous to the interests of justice. In the 
course of our investigation, we have discovered many, 
many instances of persons in, or associated with, other 
elements of our government attempting to impede, 
divert, or subvert the criminal-justice system . . . for their 
own purposes.” It is a case, he said, of people putting 
political agendas ahead of everything else. 

Hughes cited as an example former Lieutenant 
Colonel Oliver North’s clandestine use of Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA) agents in Beirut 
backed by private funding, in White House attempts to 
free American hostages. Reading of this in the Tower 
Commission report, in fact, is what sparked hi 
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vestigation, Hughes said 
Then attorney general Edwin Meese, Hughes said, 
assured his committee in testimony shortly after the 
report was issued that no DEA agents had been 
involved. Subsequently, Hughes said, the subcommittee 


Continued on page 12 


(john Cummings is a New-York based author and 
former investigative reporter for Newsday who writes 


extensively about national-security matters.) As usual the question is: what did he know? 
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Was a deal cut on the hostages’ release? 


History 
taken 
hostage 











by Jim Hershberg 
specter is haunting journalists + and George 
. A Bush — in the closing weeks of the 1988 
presidential campaign: persistent claims that 
eight years ago this month, the Reagan-Bush campaign 
struck a secret deal with Iranian representatives to 
ensure that then president Carter would not be able to 
pull off an “October Surprise” by winning the release of 
the 52 US Embassy hostages in Teheran before Election 
Day. a 
Over the past month, sincea reputed former CIA 
agent testifiedunder oath that such a deal was sealed in 
Paris on October 19 and 20, 1980, at a meeting attended 
by, among others, Bush, Bush national-security adviser 
Donald Gregg, former Reagan national-security adviser 
Richard Allen, and former CIA director William Casey, 
reporters from a host.of major news organizations have 
been snooping around Parisian hotels, conducting 
tantalizing telephone interviews with someone claiming 
to be an ex-CIA man who can confirm the whole story 
but is afraid to go on the record, and generally trying to 
balance competing fears of missing one of the biggest 
scoops of the decade with getting suckered into 
broadcasting an unsupported smear just as voters are 
trying to make up their minds. 

The claim that there was something not quite kosher 
about the timing of the release of the US hostages after 
444 days in captivity — minutes after Reagan took the 
oath of office — has been floating around for years. In 
the chaos of January 21, 1981, it was assumed that 
Ayatollah Khomeini had snubbed Carter simply out of 
spite. 

But over the years bits of circumstantial evidence have 
suggested that something more was involved. As 
recounted in various publications — including the Globe 
on October 23 — the established events that have raised 
suspicions include: 
® The existence of an “October Surprise” group in the 
1980 Reagan campaign that watched for signs that Carter 
might bring the hostages home. 
® The confirmation by several key former Reagan aides 
(first reported last year by Alfonso Chardy in the Miami 
Herald) that they met in “early October’ 1980 in the 
lobby of the L’Enfant Piaza Hotel, in Washington, DC, 
with an Iranian representative who offered to guarantee 
the hostages’ return to Reagan in exchange for a promise 
to deliver arms to Iran. (The Reagan aides say they 
rejected the offer but acknowledge that they failed to 
inform the Carter administration of the meeting.) 

@ The claim by a former Reagan campaign aide, now 
disaffected, that on October 22, 1980, campaign aides 
were told not to fear an “October Surprise” because 
Continued on page 24 
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Chronology and a lecturer in history at Tufts University.) 





AP/WIDE WORLD 


TO FEAR BUSH 


The covert 
candidate 


by Francis J. Connolly 








eorge Bush is running for his second-favorite job 
in the United Stdtes government. 

The smart money says that in two weeks, Bush 
will be elected the 41st president of the United States. 
But 12 years ago, as Jinimy Carter was preparing to move 
into the White House, Bush was willing to sacrifice his 
dream of the presidency — was, in fact, willing to 
renounce all his future political ambitions — if only 
Carter would keep him on in the job Bush loved the 
most. 

George Bush wanted to stay on as director of central 
intelligence. He enjoyed being the nation’s top spy, and 
he was willing to give up anything — even the White 
House — for the chance to remain as the Lord of 
Langley, Virginia. 

Carter, of course, turned Bush down cold. Determined 
to trim the sails of the nation’s intelligence 
establishment, Carter tabbed Admiral Stansfield Turner 
as his man at the CIA. In the process, he insured that his 
new director of central intelligence would be a man loyal 
to the president he worked for rather than to the agency 
he ran — aman who would keep the spooks and spies 
on a very short leash, indeed. 

A man, in other words, who would be very different 
from George Bush. 

During his year at Langley, and in his entire career 
since, Bush has proven himself to be a devout follower 
of the cult of covert operations. While CIA director, he 
repeatedly demonstrated the essential qualities of a good 
CIA man: unquestioning loyalty to the agency, and a 
fierce resolve to keep its secrets hidden. In the years 
since, Bush’s outspoken advocacy of a beefed-up 
intelligence community — not to mention the fact that 
his trusted national-security adviser, Donald Gregg, is a 
long-time CIA veteran with close and extensive ties to 
many of the more shadowy players in the Iran-contra 
scandal — has shown that the Vice-president’s 
admiration for “the invisible government” remains 
untempered by time or distance. 

George Bush is still loyal to the agency, still 
determined to keep all its secrets. He remains, above all, 
a good CIA man. Whether that would make him a good 
president is, of course, a different question altogether. 

Most of what has been written about Bush’s 
stewardship of the CIA focuses on his efforts to revamp 
the agency’s intelligence-analysis division. With the 
agency under heavy fire from conservatives for allegedly 
underestimating the size of the Soviet military build-up, 
Bush brought in a team of outside experts, chaired by 
Harvard professor Richard Pipes, to prepare a new 
estimate of Moscow’s war machine. Known in 
intelligence circles as ‘Team B,” Pipes’s group came up 
with a much more ominous portrait of the Soviet 
military than that presented by the CIA’s analysts. It also 
caused grumbling among a lot of long-time CIA hands, 
who wondered whether their new director had set them 
up to look bad in public. ; 

But if Bush’s sponsorship of Team B caused discontent 
within the agency, his moves on virtually every other 
Continued on page 23 











The veep turned the flag into a divisive symbol. 


Witness 
for the — 
persecution 


by Spurious 
people gathered on Main Street in the small 


O town of Saco, Maine, just a few blocks from 


Redmen’s Hall. The angry crowd was led by a couple of 
locals — no one remembers just who. But folks say they 
were veterans of the First World War. Their anger that 
night was directed at a group of Jehovah's Witnesses, 
who were “from away,” as they say Down East. The 
group had recently set up a mission in town, and were 
actively seeking converts. 

Most of what the Witnesses preached was pretty 
mainstream. But among their beliefs they held that 
saluting the flag and reciting the Pledge of Allegiance 
was a form of idolatry, so they refrained from taking part 
in the Pledge on religious grounds. 

On that October evening, the good folks of Saco 
decided that they had finally had enough of this 
unpatriotic nonsense. In that spirit of tolerance, 
understanding, and fair play that so often characterizes 
mob action, these fine folks first stoned and then 
stormed the Jehovah's Witnesses meeting hall. They 
smashed the sound system and the furniture, destroyed 
articles of worship, burned books and missionary 
literature, and drove the 20 or so parishioners into the 
street. No arrests were made. 

For the next several months, all across the US, 
Jehovah's Witnesses were attacked, beaten, burned out, 
tarred and feathered, and, in at least one instance, 
castrated by “patriots” in a series of ugly incidents that 
swept the country on the eve of World War II. In most 
cases, no arrests were made. 

By Saturday evening, June 9, 1940 — just six days after 
the US Supreme Court affirmed the rights of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses to abstain from the Pledge of Allegiance in 
Minersville School District v. Gobitis — the Elder of the 
Jehovah's Witnesses mission to Kennebunk, Maine 
(known only as Mr. Bob), knew he had a problem, and 
he also knew that he couldn’t count on the authorities to 
protect the six men and three women who made up his 
small group. 

Tensions between the Witnesses and the local 
community had been growing steadily for months. 
Earlier that day there had been a confrontation between 
several Witnesses and a couple of rowdy World War | 
veterans, who accused the Witnesses of trying to sway 
children against saluting the flag and saying the Pledge 
of Allegiance; given the nature of the organization’s 
missionary work, the charge was almost certainly true. 

At 2:30.a.m. that Sunday morning, a couple of carloads 
of young men pulled up in front of the former Christian 
Science Center on Summer Street in Kennebunk, where 
the Jehovah Witnesses now lived and held their 
gatherings. In the fracas that followed, two of them were 
shot. According to a press report in the Kennebunk Star, 
two guns and a rifle were found on the street in front of 








n October 1, 1939, a mob of about a thousand 




















Bush played dumb on the Letelier murder. 


Continued on page 19 
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It was lights out for Dukakis on Nightline. 


not Humphrey 


‘Colorado 


by Scot Lehigh 












Continued from page 1 
hubris that underlies it. Whichever, 
Mike Dukakis is wrong. Landslide 
wrong. Electoral-avalanche wrong. This 
is not Massachusetts. And George Bush 
is no Ed King. On the national level, it is 
not enough to define a candidacy merely 
in terms of nonideological qualities like 
probity, intelligence, and managerial 
ability 

Doing so has been more than a 
mistake, it has been a fatal miscalcula- 
tion. A campaign that believes it can win 
on superior personal qualities — on 
competence and not ideology — leads, in 
turn, to a candidacy that is marked 
mostly by a) a blistering critique of what 
the opposition has done wrong; b) an 
over-reliance on the candidate’s past 
record to prove his own abilities; and c) 
bland assertions that the candidate will 
“work together with” this group or that 
ally to address various problems in lieu 
of a more detailed policy direction. 

What's missing is the intellectual 
investment in charting a course for 
America’s future. And if ever there was a 
campaign devoid of cerebral capital, this 
is it. Mike Dukakis is not just intellectual- 
ly overdrawn. He is _ intellectually 



























bankrupt. 
That flaw in Dukakis’s thinking — or 
what passes for thinking — has been 


evident since he first declared his can- 
didacy, but at no time has it revealed 
itself as vividly as it did during his 90 
empty minutes sitting next to Ted 
Koppel. Asked what he would do that 
Ronald Reagan has not to secure the 
freedom of the American hostages in 


Lebanon, Dukakis immediately 
responded, “I'll tell you what I wouldn’t 
do.... You can never, ever make con- 


cessions for hostages I think one of 
the real questions about the vice-presi- 
dent’s judgment is why it was he 
supported that decision.” 

But when Koppel interrupted to say 
that he wanted to focus on what Michael 
Dukakis would do, the governor had 
nothing to say. “Well, I don’t know that 
there is anything that I would do that 
somebody else wouldn't do,” he said. “1 
think it is a matter of persistent 
diplomacy.” Too often Dukakis has been 
allowed to proffer vague. platitudes of 
that sort, but Koppel would have none of 
it. Noting that “you make it sound as 
though diplomacy has some kind of 
magic wand,” he asked if Dukakis meant 
he would resume diplomatic relations 
wit! pause, Dukakis 


fran. After a long 


_ 


involved in state-sponsored terrorism 
and isn’t a responsible member of the 
world community. Wel: then, Koppel 
countered, would he break diplomatic 
relations with other nations — Syria, for 
instance — that have also supported 
terrorism? “I think that is something you 
don’t forecast in advance,” the governor 
said. Twice more Koppel tried fo elicit a 
more definitive answer, but Dukakis 
stuck stubbornly to his dodge, finally 
adding a qualifier that ignored the fact 
that Koppel had asked him about a 
specific country. “Again, I don’t think 
you telegraph your punches,” he said. “I 
think you have to deal with the situation 
as you find it. Every situation is different. 
You make that judgment at the time.” 

Nor could he give a_ substantive 
response to what President Dukakis 
would do to remove Panamanian dic- 
tator Manuel Noriega or to stop the flow 
of drugs from Central and South America 
into this country. Dukakis said he would 
call for a hemispheric summit on the 
problem and set aside a portion of 
foreign aid for law-enforcement and 
crop-destruction efforts. After Koppel’s 
follow-up question about whether the 
limited leverage of foreign aid could 
really work against the entrenched and 
powerful drug cartel elicited only 
another repetition of Dukakis’s answer, 
Koppel put into words the impression 
viewers couldn't help getting: “That 
sounds like pie in the sky. I don’t see any 
real substance here.” 

But nowhere was the governor’s stub- 
born refusal to take a stand more obvious 
than in his determination not to answer 
Koppel’s question about whether he, as 
president, would have signed or vetoed 
the drug-interdiction bill Congress just 
passed, which calls for the death penalty 
for drug kingpins. “I would have worked 
with Congress to come up with a bill that 
was acceptable to them and acceptable to 
me,” he said initialiy. “But Congress 
came up with a bill,” Koppel objected. “If 
that ended up on President Dukakis’s 
desk, would you veto it?” “I would have 
worked with them to get a bill which was 


- satisfactory to both of us,” Dukakis 


insisted. 

Similarly, he steadfastly refused to 
come to terms with the foreign-policy 
dilemma that South Africa presents. 
After Dukakis said that he would impose 
strict new sanctions on. that nation, 
Koppel asked, “Are you willing to do 
without some of those strategic materials 
that the US needs from South Africa on a 
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suggesting “there may be other alter- 
natives” for obtaining materials like 
magnesium or titanium, an obviously 
impatient Koppel demurred. “You can’t 
create mines where there aren’t any,” he 
said. Nor would Dukakis say whether he 
would be willing to break off diplomatic 
relations with South Africa in order to 
further the anti-apartheid cause. “I think, 
again, that that is something you deal 
with at the time .. .” he said. 

“We have to find a balance here, 
Governor,” an exasperated Koppel re- 
joined. “I understand there are things 
you can only decide to do after you are 
president, but you are trying to let the 
American public look inside your head a 
little bit and see what would distinguish 
you from this &Sdministration.” 

Still, it was the discussion of the deficit 
that best highlighted Dukakis’s tragic 
flaw. How, Koppel wanted to know, 
could the next president run the econ- 
omy and bring down the deficit without 
raising taxes? Almost immediately, 
Dukakis segued into his standard attack: 
George Bush’s proposed capital-gains- 
tax cut is a massive break for the wealthy. 
True. But it is also true that Dukakis’s 
own campaign is so devoid of content 
that in his attempts to put himself on the 
side of average Americans, he has been 
reduced to rallying the troops by stating 
what he is against. With the exception of 
his health-care proposal, he has no 
cogent programs of his own. 

To win, Dukakis needed to make the 
campaign debate center on his own 
proposals. He needed large, important 
ideas that confronted, rather than side- 
stepped, the major macroeconomic and 
social-policy questions facing the nation. 
In the aftermath of the Democratic 
Convention, one of Dukakis’s advisers 
argued that the governor should ad- 
vocate raising taxes on the very wealthy 
“Let's say he is going to take back tax 
breaks given to millionaires,” this adviser 
counseled. “And let ‘em scream new 
taxes. They'll do it anyway.” A tax-the- 
rich proposal would have defused the 
issue for the middle class, this adviser 
said. More important, it had the potential 
to polarize the electorate along class 
lines. It could have identified Mike 
Dukakis as a friend of the middle class 
and put George Bush in the awkward 
position of defending the privileged. And 
it would have given Dukakis a basis for 
criticizing George Bush for a do-nothing 
approach to the deficit. 

But Dukakis refused, just as he refused 

put forth anv idea that might ‘eave 


ow 


win this on competence. And so, robbed 
of content by the deadly combination of 
crippling caution and supreme ar- 
rogance, the Democratic campaign be- 
came the meaningless shade of gray the 
candidate reflected on Tuesday night. 
With the general election only a week 


‘and a half away; Mike Dukakis has 


nothing left but wild hopes. No doubt he 
will continue his complaints that the 
Republican campaign tactics have been 
unfair, on the chance that the American 
public will blow the whistle, call inter- 
ference, and penalize Bush. But that is 
just another pathetic process argument. 
Complaining that the Republicans have 
run an unfair and unjust administration 
and saying what he would do to correct 
things might get Dukakis somewhere. 
Bellyaching about the tenor of the 
campaign will not. To the degree that 
George Bush is ahead as a result of his 
negative campaigning, it is because he 
has done just what Mike Dukakis hoped 
to do: critiqued his opponent in a way 
that raised voters’ doubts about his 
fitness to be president. That's exactly 
what Dukakis set out to do to Bush with 
his attacks about the VP’s role in 
Iranamok and the Noriega fiasco. George 
Bush just proved more adept at it. 

The Dukakis camp complains that the 
issues Bush has used against Dukakis 
simply aren't relevant, but the voters 
seem to feel otherwise. And that opinion 
is the only one that counts. In the rough- 
and-tumble of presidential politics, the 
definition of what is relevant is simple: 
that which works. To diminish the 
importance of those issues, Dukakis had 
to make other issues more relevant to 
voters. His uninspiring, caution-hobbled 
campaign has not done so. Ironically, 
Bush’s charges have worked to tar 
Dukakis ideologically precisely because 
the Democratic nominee has striven so to 
escape ideology; in the absence of a 
substantive self-definition of Dukakis’s 
candidacy, Bush has used symbolic 
issues to pin an ideology on a donkey 
unwilling to offer one of his own. 

Dukakis could have offered his own 
vision on Nightline. He did not. And 
that’s why he has no one but himself to 
blame for November's impending disas- 
ter. He had hoped to exploit free media to 
get himself back in the race. But tele- 
vision is a temperamental medium. Over 
the course of a long campaign, the 
cameras cease to present the Oz facade 
and become, instead, a national x-ray 
machine. Tuesday night, when they 


roomed in on Mike Dukakis. what “+ 
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by Steven Stark 





George Bush 





If this election were a prize fight the referee would stop it. The bottom is beginning 
to fall out on the Dukakis campaign. What's happened over the last week was 
predictable: Dukakis went negative against the vice-president, raising not only Bush’s 
unfavorable ratings but his own. As to his charges of racism, they’re similar to 
Dukakis’s earlier charge that Bush is being packaged. It’s hard to get voters to switch 
from the other candidate to you if they first have to admit they've been fooled or are 
racists. In the end, the Duke’s attacks will only pad Bush’s lead. 

Pollsters are making a big deal of the fact that voters say they don’t like the tenor 
of the campaign and wish other candidates were running. It’s an unfair rap. First, 
voters always complain in October about the choice before them. And even if voters 
do want another candidate, it’s clear who most think that candidate should be — 
Ronald Reagan. In the end, that can only help Bush, who is closer to Reagan. 

This is the week of media soul-searching. The press asks, “What's wrong with the 
process?” What it’s really asking is “How did we fool ourselves into thinking that it 
was Bush — not Dukakis — who would collapse in the home stretch?” If you don’t 
like the message, blame the messenger. Even if you are the messenger. 

How fair are the charges that Bush has reached a new low in mudslinging? Not 
very. If you go back to the election of 1884, the Republican slogan against Grover 
Cleveland, said to have fathered an illegitimate child, was “Ma, ma, where’s my pa?” 
Not to be outdone, the Democrats countered with “James, James, James G. Blaine, the 
continental liar from the state of Maine.” Television, which demands a certain civility, 
has actually made campaigns less negative, not.more. 


It’s true that this presidential campaign is the most negative since the Goldwater- _ 


Johnson race in 1964. But the negative tone is largely due to the fact that there are no 
compelling issues this year. When an election is devoid of issues (a development 
Dukakis encouraged with his initial emphasis on competence over ideology), it 
becomes a personality fight and tends to get dirty. Dukakis’s whole strategy was to 
run as the alternative to Bush, which is inherently negative. Moreover, because 
Dukakis emerged from his convention as the most vaguely defined nominee in 
modern times, a negative campaign was inevitable since the election would revolve 
around the character of the Democratic nominee. Dukakis never realized that, even 
though Lee Atwater telegraphed his punches months in advance. 

On the whole, negative advertising isn’t such a bad thing; it does give voters 
important pieces of information they might not otherwise get so they can make an 
informed decision. It rarely works when it’s unfair or distorted because presidential 
campaigns don’t take place in television vacuums. Unlike commercial advertising, 
where a company’s claims frequently dominate the informational marketplace, 
political advertising must compete with saturation news coverage of the campaign. 
Anything suggested.in a negative ad that is not corroborated by the press is not 
believed by the voters. The Dukakis campaign has complained bitterly about Bush's 
ads, but they themselves tried a sharp negative attack with their ads showing mock 
Bush consultants planning the “packaging” of their candidate. What their complaint 
boils down to is this: your negative ads worked and ours didn’t. The fault lies not in 
the process but in the upper levels of the Dukakis campaign. 





Mike Dukakis 


If a candidate is going to lose, he can do so with class — raising broad themes, 
rallying his base, and laying out a positive vision of the future. Dukakis is having 
trouble even doing this. On the stump, he sounds like a cross between Chicken Little 
(The sky is falling’) and Bob Dole (“Stop lying about my record”). His charges of 
racism and negative campaigning smack of desperation and still do nothing to define 
the promise of the Democratic Party. To sell its candidate, the Dukakis campaign is 
now putting Dukakis into any televised forum it can find, in the hopes of letting 
voters see the “real Mike Dukakis.” With Dukakis, as always, what you see is what 
you get. And what viewers are seeing on Nightline and elsewhere is a candidate out 
on his feet, with nothing to say other than his progratmmed responses. It’s another 
campaign miscalculation: by putting Dukakis on extended interview shows, his staff 
is forcing him to display himself in a way that is hurting — not helping — his 
candidacy. After the robot-like Koppel performance, look for even liberal editorial 
boards — the core Dukakis constituency — to abandon ship. Incredibly, in the final 
days, Dukakis is revealing himself to many Americans as a man unprepared to handle 
the presidency. 

The blocdletting is beginning at Dukakis headquarters on Chauncey Street. But 
reporters always exaggerate the importance (or incompetence) of the candidate's staff. 
Michael Deaver helped Reagan, Hamilton Jordan helped Carter, and Jim Baker has 
helped Bush, but a candidate rises and falls on his own performance. Sure, the 
Dukakis campaign will go down in history as the gang that couldn’t shoot straight. 
But it’s his gang. And, as somone once said, a fish rots from the head down. 

Just a thought: has Dukakis given up? Most candidates get energized by the 
experience of running for president — not just by hearing the adulation but also by 
seeing the diversity and panorama of a great country. Dukakis seems so unmoved by 
it all. Does he ever look out the window as he travels? There’s a sense in which 
Dukakis seems to have traveled across the country, found it not to his liking, feels 
rejected by the voters, and has therefore decided that he'd rather return to the locale 
where he feels comfortable. That’s one reason why Dan Quayle’s charges about the 
“hate America crowd,” though grossly overdrawn, may strike such a resonant chord. 

In the last six weeks the Dukakis ads have lurched from consultant packaging, to 
Quayle-bashing, to Dukakis baring his soul, to new “Morning in America” ads. It’s 
now clear that giving the Dukakis forces a federally financed media budget is like 


putting nuclear weapons in the hands of third-world nations. 
* ” ad 





Theme of the week: the outlook in the electoral college. 

This week we continue the Tote Board’s weekly projection of the vote. Dukakis is 
on the verge of losing by a landslide. As of today, projecting to November 8, Dukakis 
can count on about 44 percent of the vote and five states (Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, Hawaii, and West Virginia) and the District of Columbia. That 
means Bush would win 498-40 in the electoral college. With a run, Dukakis could get 
Bush’s lead down to single digits and pick up large states like New York or 
Pennsylvania. But at the rate the campaign is collapsing, he now has a one-in-four 
chance of losing all 50 states, even Massachusetts. 

Odds for the general election: Dukakis needs a miracle. He’s now a 20-1 underdog 


to win a week from Tuesday. O 
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LEONARD COHEN 


Nov. 15 

7:30 pm 
$17.50 

(+.50 restoration fee) 


Opera House 
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“LADYSMITH BLACK — 
MAMBAZO 


SPECIAL GUEST 

KARLA BONOFF 
Nov.17, 7:30 pm 
$17.50 (+.50 restoration fee) 
Opera House 


Tickets available at box office; all 
Ticketron Outlets, Out-of-Town call Te 
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GaPlaoriiemicn Tuesday 
Symphony Hall 


Tickets available at Symphony 
Hall night of show only. 
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Tickets, Havard Sq., Cambridge or charge by calling 6 
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Tickets, Llarvard Sq., Cambridge, or Presented by Tea Party Concerts. 


* locations, Out-of Town 
17-787-8000 




















box office 


492-1900; or 








Special Guest 
Vixen 
December 2 
7:30 pm 
$17.50, $16.50 


(+ .50 restoration fee) 


Orpheum Theatre 


On Sale Monday 





Tickets availableat Orpheum Theater 


, all Ticketmaster Outlets; Out-of- 


Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 


call” nexaQusre~ ¢ at 617-787-8000. 
Presented by Tea Party Concerts 























November 30 
7:30 pm 
$17.50, $16.50 


(+.50 restoration fee) 
Special Guest 


Winger 
Orpheum Theatre 





On Sale Monday 





Tickets available at Orpheum 

Theater box office, all Ticketmaster 
Outlets; Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 492-1900; 
or call Ticketmaster at 617-787-8000. 
Presented by Tea Party Concerts 
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Best Nightclub 
— Boston Magazine 





appearing onight 


JERRY JEFF WALKER 


Fri., Oct. 28 « 8:00 & 11:00 


special guest 
JESS LEARY 








with THE PAUL RISCHELL BAND 


Sat., Oct. 29 « 8:00 & 11:00 
blues sensation... 


KATIE 
WEBSTER 





Sun., Oct. 30 * 8:00 
pre-Halloween party 
MICROSCOPIC 

SEPTET 
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Tues., Nov. 1° 8:00 & 10:30 


jazz at its best! 
ROY AYERS & 
LONNIE LISTON 
SMITH 











Wed., Nov. 2 ¢ 8:00 & 10:30 


JOHN 
MAYALL’S 


LUESBREAKERS 
special guest 
THE 11TH HOUR BAND 









Thurs., Nov. 3 « 9:00 
EIGHT TO 
THE BAR 









Fri., Nov. 4 8:00 & 11:00 
DAN HICKS & THE 
ACOUSTIC 


WARRIORS 
with BLOOD ORANGES 











plus JAMES MONTGOMERY 


Sat., Nov. 5 © 8:00 & 11:00 
MITCH RYDER & 
THE DETROIT 
WHEELS 


with THE PLEASURE 
KINGS BAND 









Mon. & Tues., Nov. 7 & 8 


8:00 & 10:00 
JONATHAN 
RICHMAN 














Wed., Nov. 9 
BONGOS BASS 
& BOB 
featuring PENN JILLETTE 
also DANNY MYDLACK 
and LAZY SUSAN 








Pp m. all 





Thurs., Nov. 10 
11 p.m. over 21 


THE HERETIX 
TRIBE 





Fri., Nov. 11 ¢ 8:00 & 11:00 
ROOMFUL 
OF BLUES 





| 








Sat., Nov. 12 + 8:00 & 11:00 






ELVIN BISHOP 


KOKO TAYLOR & 
HER BLUES 
MACHINE 


— 


plus special guest 





Tues., Nov. 15 « 8:00 
record release party 


PUSH PUSH 





Thurs., Fri. & Sat., 
Nov. 17, 18 & 19 





PAT METHENY 
GROUP 
an eveing of all new 
compositions still in progres. 
LYLE MAYS + STEVE RODBY 
PAUL WERTICO 

Coming: 

Nov. 20 Kenny Rankin 

Nov. 22 DOAH 

Nov. 23 Edie Brickell 
& The New Bohemians 

Nov. 25 Sugar Minott 

Nov. 26 James Cotton 

Nov. 29 Brenda Russell 











Office, Ticketron, Strawberries 


Charge 497-1118, Teletron 720-3434 


823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 


Tickets available at Nightstage Box 
lecords, 
Out of Town/Harvard Sq., Concert 









“Rock Til You Drop” 
URBAN BLIGHT 
CRAZY EIGHTS 
BLUE RHINO 
Fri., October 28 8:00p.m 


Island Recording Artist 














a 
ETTA JAMES 
Wed., November 2 
Special Showtime 8:00 p.m. 





Famed Guitarist 
from the Allman Brothers 
DICKEY BETTS 
GRAYSON HUGH 
Sun., November 6 8:00 p.m. 





© POSITIVE 
WHOVILLE 
Fri, November 11 8:00 p.m. 





To benefit rain forests in Africa 
se THE PROMISE 
SHY FIVE 
IBRAHIMA’S WORLD BEAT 
ONE PEOPLE 
DOGZILLA 
Thurs., November 10 8:00 p.m. 





TAX —— 
-D 
PURPLE STARS SOUND 
Tues., November 15 8:00 p.m. 





ICH HALL 
Thurs., November 17 
1 Show Only — 9:00 p.m. 





The Comedy Continues 
JERRY SEINFELD 
Fri., November 18 
2 Shows — 8:00 & 11:00 p.m. 
Sat., November 19 
1 Show — 8:00 p.m 








IN TUA NUA 
Sun., November 20 8:00 p.m 





“Wild Wild West” 
THE ESCAPE CLUB 
Wed., November 23 
Special Showtime 8:00 p.m 








WARREN ZEVON 
Tues., November 29 
2 Shows — 8:00 & 11:00 p.m. 








THE FEELIES 
Fri., December2 8:00 p.m. 








ay 


BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO 
Thurs., December 8 8:00 p.m 





SOUL ASYLUM 
Fri, December 9 8:00 p.m 





SCREAMING TRIBESMAN 














Vaiet Parking Availab‘e 











Sun., December 11 8:00 p.m. 


Tickets available at Box Office 
and at all Ticketmaster locations 
787-8000. Must be 21 
eee OMe =) MO lil (o-Me)el-4) 


M-F 12-6, Sat. 3-6. 
967 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston ¢ 254-2052 





TALKING POLITICS 


The unknown versus the disliked 





BY JOHN MEDEARIS 
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Thompson: a history of grudges and feuds 


t’s a frosty fall night, but 
} Alvin Thompson is hot under 
the collar. A reporter and a 
photographer have just caught 
up with Thompson — the self- 
proclaimed “accessibility” can- 
didate for state representative 
from Cambridge, who tends to be 
a little hard to reach — in the 
lobby of St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal Church, near Central 
Square. The reporter is asking 
about a proposed change in the 
Cambridge rent-control or- 
dinance. In a city where politics 
divides along a pro-tenant and 
pro-landlord fault line, it’s the 
kind of question that gets a lot of 
attention, but not, it seems, Alvin 
Thompson’s. Thompson looks 
irked. “They hold you to things 
that aren’t even related to being a 
state rep,” he complains irritably. 
“Every time I don’t dot the i or 
cross the t, they’re on me.” 
Thompson blames the very rais- 
ing of the question of how pro- 
tenant he really is on his oppo- 
nent, six-term incumbent Saun- 
dra Graham. Graham, he argues, 
is just contributing to doubts 
about Thompson, hoping the 
doubts will outweigh voter dis- 
satisfaction with her. 
Actually, Thompson has put 
his finger on the grim truth of the 
matter. The race for the 28th 


ss 


Graham: gradually alienating her progressive constituency 


Sen 











Middlesex District, a strongly 
progressive area that extends 
from MIT across ethnically di- 
verse Cambridgeport and River- 
side to Harvard, has become a 
contest between the unknown 
and the disliked. Graham, once 
considered the ideal progressive 
representative for the district, has 
become less and less popular as 
she’s become more of an en- 
trenched political institution and 
as her reputation for un- 
responsiveness and the continu- 
ing.legal problems of her sons 
have tried her constituents’ pa- 
tience. But from the standpoint of 
many frustrated voters, Thomp- 
son is not the answer to their 
dreams either. A truant officer in 
the Cambridge schools who's 
twice campaigned unsuccessfully 
for city council and who other- 
wise has accumulated virtually 
no political record, Thompson’s 
run the true stealth campaign of 
1988, refusing to debate Graham 
until long after his upset victory 
over her in the September 15 
Democratic primary. According 
to one Cambridge activist, 
“People are asking, ‘This is the 
most progressive community in 
the state and this is the best we 
can do?’ ” 

The tactics of the race are 
almost as singular as the person- 


ties 
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alities involved. When Thomp- 
son narrowly edged out Graham 
in the primary — beating her in 
an election with about 15 percent 
voter turnout — he thereby 
forced her into the difficult pos- 
ition of mounting a sticker can- 
didacy in the general election to 
save her seat. Thompson is now 
the official nominee of the De- 
mocratic Party. But Graham, 
having decided to run a sticker- 
campaign challenge, is trying to 
sew up the institutional support 
she’s traditionally enjoyed — 
which means the already divisive 
race could become a contest 
between the de facto and de jure 
party nominees in Cambridge. 
Thompson is the agent of 
Graham’s troubles this year, but a 
challenge to her unusually tight 
grip on Cambridge politics — she 
is both a city councilor and a state 
rep — has been in the cards for 
some time. Last year, Graham 
barely won re-election in the 
city’s at-large council race, finish- 
ing ninth among the nine elected. 
Graham's problem, observers 
say, has been a growing reputa- 
tion for aloofness and a wide- 
spread perception among her 
constituents that she’s unequal to 
the task of being both a state 
representative and a city coun- 
cilor. But just as troublesome to 


Pm dbitiaes 








some voters is that she doesn’t 
appear to be the same Saundra 
Graham Cambridge goo-goos 
and working-class Democrats 
_ first swept into the city council in 

1971. 

In those heady days, Graham 
led a demonstration that inter- 
rupted the 1970 Harvard com- 
mencement exercises, protesting 
the university’s expansion into 
the Riverside section of Cam- 
bridge. But early this year, faced 
in the city council with what 
some observers see as a similar 
situation involving MIT, City 
Councilor Graham _short- 
circuited attempts to scale back 
MIT’s plans for a massive office 
park in the abutting 
neighborhood. Rather than fight- 
ing the university tooth and nail, 
Graham led the move for a 
compromise, giving MIT the zon- 
ing change it wanted in exchange 
for the promise of about 150 low- 
to-moderate-income housing 
units in the development. 
Although Graham said she'd 


driven a tough bargain, 
neighborhood residents felt 
abandoned. 


Graham has also been hurt by 
continued bad press about her 
children — and especially ham- 
mering from Boston Herald hit 
man Howie Carr. Carr practically 
hooted in his January 21 column 
after police charged her sons 
Darrell, 25, and David, 23, with 
possession and attempt to dis- 
tribute cocaine. According to a 
police affidavit, Darrell is alleged 
to have sold cocaine to one police 
informant from his mother’s 
home on Western Avenue and to 
another from her car, which bears 
an offical license plate. Cam- 
bridge’s city manager, Robert 
Healy, after an _ investigation, 
later said there was no evidence 
to support an allegation that 
Graham had tried to influence 
the case. Graham's sons have not 
yet been tried on the charges. 

During the dog days of this 
especially nasty summer, 
Thompson slogged .his way door 
to door, listening to the long- 
festering gripes of Graham’s con- 
stituents. According to one voter 
Thompson visited, “He really 
didn’t present much in terms ot 
his platform. I immediately said 
that I found Saundra un- 
responsive. We basically talked 
about the reaction he’d been 
getting door to door.... Our 
discussion was more about my 
anger toward Saundra.” That 
voter and other former Graham 
supporters who'd met Thompson 
decided later they’d vote their 
anger. “I was pretty concerned 
about the way she reacted to the 
drug issues with her kids and 
heard a lot of talk about it in the 
neighborhoods,””’ says one 
politically active Cambridge resi- 
dent, who was also dismayed by 
Graham's stand on MIT's de- 
velopment plans. “I voted for 
Thompson, but I didn’t know 
who he was. I honestly didn’t 
know who he was.” 

There's a good reason many of 

1e people who voted for 
Thompson didn’t know him — 
there wasn’t much for them to 
know. For all his years in Cam- 
bridge politics, Thompson’s re- 
cord amounts to little more than a 
ally of grudge matches that 
Cambridge politicians won't talk 
about on the record. An unusual 
number of sources have stories to 
tell about a minor argument or 
petty feud with Thompson. Until 
this year’s primary upset, 
Thompson's chief civic achieve- 
ment had been his lead role (he is 
a former president) in the Cam- 
bridge chapter of the NAACP — 
a small branch, its critics point 
out, that does little but hold a 
yearly scholarship .breakfast to 
raise money for scholarships that 
haven't been given out yearly. 
And Thompson has done little 
during the campaign to flesh out 
his record. During the summer, 
he failed even to respond to 
invitations to debate Graham. He 
now says he thinks there 

ouldn’t have been enough 
Continued on page 12 
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BARTENDING 


tusCOURSE 


Nov. 14-18 
7-9pm 
Memorial Hall, Room 201 
HARVARD STUDENT AGENCIES, INC. 


INFORMATION : 
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‘ DISCOUNT LIQUORS 


1637 Beacon St., Brookline, (Wash. Sq.) 566-1672 
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SPECIAL 


Pa/ 94 1 9/ A _ * Ofpheum Theatre 
V hag! box ottice, all. Ticket- 
GUEST master: Outlets; Out - of - - 

Town Tickets, Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, or call -<-=@-="=-.at 
617 -787 - 8000.Presented by Tea 
Party Concerts. 


November 5 
7:30 pm — 
$16.50, $15.50 
(+.50 restoration fee) 
Orpheum Theatre 2 











November 6 


7:30 pm 
$1850 


(+.50 restoration fee) 








Orpbeum Theatre 


Very Special Engagement 
1 Show Only 
Guest 


S 
Rhythm Corps 


Tickets available at Orpheum 
Theater box office, all Ticketmas- 
ter outlets; Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, or call 


rena Qasren, 


at 617-787-8000. 
Presented by Tea Party Concerts 






























Back By 
Popular Demand. 


At one time, peregrine falcons nested by the thousands throughout 
the United States. But with the widespread use of the insecticide 
DDT in the 1940s and 1950s, the species suffered greatly. In the 
eastern U.S., the peregrine falcon disappeared entirely. 

Now peregrine falcons have made a comeback, thanks to efforts 
by conservationists. 

Since 1975 when recovery programs were established, 752 
peregrines have been released in the eastern U.S., and there has been 
a steady increase in the nesting population. 

With wise conservation policies, other once rare species such as 
the American alligator and the bald eagle have also made comebacks. “ 

Help save our endangered species. Join the National 
Wildlife Federation, 
1412 16th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 
20036-2266: 


Working tor the Nature ot Tomorrow, 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 








Wayne Lynch 
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STEVE FORBERT 


Acoustic 





November 11 7:30pm Orpheum Theatre 
$16.50, $15.50 (+50 restoration fee) 


Tickets available at Theater box office, all Ticketmaster outlets; 


Out-oF Town Tickets, , Cambridge, or call Ticketmaster at 617-787-8000. 
Reena by Tea Party Concerts rexatussren, 
=o BAL HB He ti 



























EHIRTY EIGHT 


a — a Po 


Special Guest 
Gregg 
Allman 


Band 





November 17 
7:30 pm $19.50 


(+.50 restoration fee) 


Orpheum 


Theatre 


at 617-787-8000 
Presented by 

*Tea Party Concerts 
* 


Out-of-Town Tickets, 
Harvard Square, 
(OF Tanlelaele(-melaer-| 


Tickets available at 
Orpheum Theatre 
box office, all Tick 


etmaster outlets; rena lfasras 











Saturday 
November 19. 
7:30 & 10:30 PM 
$17.50 


(+.50 restoration fee) - 
Orpheum 
Theatre 


Tickets available at the 
Orpheum Theatre box 
office, all-Ticketmaster 
Outlets; Out-of-Town 
Bile Cdal-la'7- lee ble 
Cambridge; or call 


an 
Cn), ASTG 


ate17.767.0000. vein concert 


Presented by Tea Party 
Concerts. Ben Sidran 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Politics 


Continued from page 11 
voters around in July and August 
to make a debate worthwhile. 
After winning the primary, he 
again initially declined to debate 
Graham, saying he was the only 
“official” candidate. Recently, 
Thompson has said he will de- 
bate Graham only if she pro- 
vides her tax records to the pub- 
lic — an exercise whose useful- 
ness he hasn't explained. 

Thompson's slippery grip on 
some issues also concerns Can- 
tabrigians. According to several 
members of the Ward Five De- 
mocratic Committee — including 
Dan French, the committee’s 
chair — Thompson came to a 
recent committee meeting and 
endorsed the so-called 1-2-3 
proposition, a measure slated to 
appear as a 1989 Cambridge 
ballot question. But rent-control 
advocates say the landlord-spon- 
sored measure, which would al- 
low tenants of rent-controlled 
apartments to buy their units, is a 
back-door attempt to eliminate 
rent control. Owners, they point 
out, might dump rent-controlled 
apartments by letting them only 
to those who would buy them. 
Two weeks after the Ward Five 
meeting, Thompson said he had 
no position on the proposition 
and denied having endorsed it at 
any time. “I don’t know the least 
thing about 1-2-3,” Thompson 
explained. “I have no answer on 
that. I’ve got about 20 more days 
on the street before the election. 
For me to sit down and worry 
about 1-2-3 — I haven't got time 
for it.” Thompson repeated that 
stand a few days later, then had 
second thoughts. “I did a little 
research last night and, for sure, 
this is just another way to circum- 
vent rent control,” he said. 

Most observers say that if both 
candidates’ names appeared on 


the November 8 ballot, Graham 
would win — but not with an 
overwhelming mandate. 
Already, the campaign, in which 
Thompson has now begun ham- 
mering away at Graham's fun- 
draising efforts among Cam- 
bridge developers, has weakened 
the incumbent so much that even 
after a new term in office, she’d 
be vulnerable to attack. But ob- 
servers say that with so weak a 
record to build upon, Thompson, 
too, may be vulnerable to a 
challenge in two years. In either 
case, this year’s drag-through- 
the-mud contest may be only a 
warm-up for the real election to 
choose this district’s representa- 
tive in 1990. 0 


Contras 


Continued from page 6 

found that “DEA agents were up 
to their eyeballs in the opera- 
tion.” 

Hughes's first hearing was de- 
voted to a now-famous but 
strangely unexplored “sting” op- 
eration orchestrated by Seal in 
1984 that produced CIA photos 
purporting to show a Sandinista 
government official loading 
drugs aboard Seal’s aircraft. Seal, 
who knew the system well, un- 
derstood the first rule of success: 
tell people what they want to 


hear. At times he played federal. 


officials like a violin. 

At that point in his life, Seal 
was facing a prison term for 
smuggling and had become the 
DEA’s informant inside Colom- 
bia’s Medellin cartel. He had no 
sooner gone to Washington to 
tell Vice President George Bush’s 
special drug task force that the 


‘Sandinistas were involved in 


drug smuggling than he was fly- 
ing south with CIA cameras 
mounted inside his plane and in 
its nose. Stories about this trip 
were leaked to the media several 


weeks later, and the DEA now 
says it believes this publicity 
doomed both the drug investiga- 
tion and Seal. But is that all that 
was behind Seal’s assassination? 
Hughes doesn’t think so. 

“That this DEA operation was 
compromised is, to me, clear,” 
Hughes says. “Less clear and 
even more disturbing, if found 
true, is the real possibility that the 
facts of the case are not as they 
appear, that significant facts as 
they bear on this case may have 
been suppressed, including from 
law-enforcement personnel car- 
rying out the operation, that 
events may not have only been 
managed but manipulated and 
manufactured for the purpose of 
exposing those supposed facts for 
political purposes.” 

The photos, presumedly taken 
at an airstrip near Managua, 
show what Seal said was a-“high 
official of the Nicaraguan interior 
ministry” loading drugs aboard 
Seal’s.C-123 — the same C-123 
that crashed more than two years 
later in Nicaragua with Hasenfus 
on board. 

The “official” was identified by 
Seal as Federico Vaughan, a man 
whose name the Sandinistas say 
is unknown to them. And, 
interestingly, the only thing 
known for sure, outside of what 
Seal told the government, is that 
Vaughan’s brother is a Miami 
banker deeply involved in the 
laundering of funds used to 
supply the contras. - Federico 
Vaughan himself disappeared, as 
did any further overt CIA in- 
volvement with Seal, after the 
trip to Managua — if indeed one 
was completed. 

The DEA man directly in- 
volved in the DEA operation that 
summer was agent Ernest 
Jacobsen, who was Seal’s “con- 
trol” in Florida. Jacobsen, the 
lone subcommittee witness last 
July, testified that shortly after 
the trip was completed, one of his 
superiors told him: that the CIA, 

' 3 


on orders from the White House, 
wanted to leak the story, just 
before an impending key con- 
gressional vote on aid for the 
contras. Perhaps some minds 
could be changed if it could be 
shown that the Sandinistas were 
drug dealers. 

Jacobsen said the DEA ob- 
jected to the plan to leak the story 
because it would compromise 
Seal and its investigation of the 
Medellin cartel. But two weeks 
later the story of the “Nicaraguan 
connection” did appear in print, 
and Jacobsen testified that he’d 
been told by one of his superiors 
that the story had been leaked 
“by an aide in the White House.” 
As a result of this, Seal’s cover 
“was blown” and he _ was 
rendered useless as an informant. 
The cartel later put out a $500,000 
“contract” on his life, though the 
executioners were convicted of 
Seal’s murder in Louisiana and 
never got to collect it. 

But the most startling revel- 
ation of the July 28 hearing came 
in this exchange between Hughes 
and Jacobsen when Vaughan was 
being discussed. 

Hughes: “The only reference 
you have seen about Federico 
Vaughan’s identity is what Barry 
Seal told you, isn’t that right?” 

Jacobsen: “Mr. Seal and the 
photographs.” 

Hughes: “I have a hard time 
getting a line on Federico 
Vaughan ... the law-enforce- 
ment community didn’t pursue 
any investigation of Vaughan. 
Now you know there were a 
number of telephone calls to 
Federico Vaughan because you 
taped them. You know his voice, 
know his mannerisms; is that not 
so?” 

Jacobsen: “I know his voice, 
but that was all.” 

Hughes: “You have the tele- 
phone number, as a matter of 
fact, where the calls were made, a 
five-digit number in Managua?” 

Jacobsen: “Yes, sir.” 


Hughes: “Well, our staff re- 
cently called the number in Ma- 
nagua, that same number. In fact, 
we've had investigators call it a 


* number of times. We were suc- 


cessful in placing a call and 
talked to somebody at that 
number, and we were told by a 
domestic employee who 
answered the phone that we had 
reached the residence of a mem- 
ber of the United States Embassy 
in Managua. A check with the 
embassy confirmed that the indi- 
vidual was a member of the 
United States Embassy staff at 
that number. He was one of the 
persons expelled from Nicaragua 
a few weeks ago.” 

The diplomat was not ident- 
ified in the testimony; the 
Nicaraguans expelled the US 
ambassador and six other em- 
bassy staff members, charging 
that they had attempted to 
sabotage the peace talks with the 
contras by inciting the opposition 
to hold violent anti-government 
demonstrations. 

And what did the photos show, 
other than three men carrying 
sacks in an open area near the 
door of the aircraft? Nothing, 
because, Jacobsen testified, the 
photos from the camera in the 
plane’s nose, which would have 
provided some identifying land- 
marks, “did not come out” after 
processing at the CIA head- 
quarters in Virginia. 

So other than Barry Seal’s 
word, what evidence was there 
that the Sandinistas were in- - 
volved in drugs, or even that the 
photos were taken in Nicaragua? 
Apparently none because some 
congressional sources say they 
now suspect strongly that the 
photos were not taken in 
Nicaragua. Others believe Seal 
never left the United States at 
that time. This lends credence to 
the theory that the entire episode 
was staged by the administration 
in order to score political points 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 12 
against the Sandinistas. 

To use Hughes’s words: what 
were the facts that were made to 
look “other than they appear’? 
Was one the fact that Barry Seal 
was really an intelligence asset all 
those years, that he was being 
used on the contra-supply opera- 
tion? Was one the fact that Seal 
was beginning to talk to law- 


’ enforcement officials about the 


Nicaraguan “sting” before he 
was killed? All Hughes would 
say is: “I remain troubled by 
many aspects of the Barry Seal 
case — including the role played 
by the CIA — and this will be 
pursued as the hearings con- 
tinue.” 

Wherever. the subcommittee 


. investigators turned up, they 


heard the name Barry Seal. He 
was many things to many people. 


They found not only that the: 


federal government spoke with 
many voices about Seal but that it 
was actually at war with itself 
over Seal. And Seal played that to 
his advantage. 

* *” * 

Who was Barry Seal? To learn 
more about him, congressional 
investigators turned to law-en- 
forcement authorities in Louisi- 
ana. The police there describe 
Seal as a highly intelligent, cun- 
ning, and manipulative person. 


Like all soldiers of fortune, and - 


there are really very few, he 
thrived on danger. Seal, born and 
raised around Baton Rouge, 
found life too tame in the Bible 
Belt of the Deep South. “I needed 
excitement in my life,” Seal once 
told a television interviewer. 

After being the youngest cap- 
tain in commercial aviation, Seal 
gave up a well-paying job with 
TWA in 1972 and began running 
arms into Cuba, something that 
led to his indictment on federal 
gun-running charges, a case later 
dismissed. He learned then that a 
man who could fly could make a 
lot of money — and find a lot of 
excitement — if he was willing to 
live on the edge. 

A lot of Seal’s life in this period 
of the 1970s is still a mystery, and 
trying to piece it together is like 
trying to untie the Gordian knot. 
But several facts are known. In 
the mid 1970s, he went to Colom- 
bia and met men named Ochoa, 
Lehder, and Escobar, the found- 
ing fathers of the Medellin drug 
cartel. And Seal, with his knowl- 
edge and ability to acquire air- 
craft, became their man in the 
United States, their exclusive 
importer, if you will. 

In 1981 the Louisiana State 
Police targeted Seal as a major 
drug trafficker. The Fat Man, as 
he was known, was making a lot 
of waves around Baton Rouge. 
He carried rolls of quarters and 
used pay phones to make his 
international calls. The FBI later 
tapped a lot of them. But the state 
cops were unable to catch him. 
He had, it seemed, better equip- 
ment, planes, and organization 
than they did. He was thumbing 
his nose at them, and it was 
getting personal. 

In early 1982, the Louisiana 
State Police warned Seal that 
they were going to indict him if it 
took every cop in the state 
working overtime to do it. He 
could get them off his back only if 
he either quit smuggling or be- 
came their informant. 

Then Seal said something that 
caught them short. “I'll have to 
check it out with my people,” he 
said, and promised he'd get back 
to them. The police were 
suspicious. Check? With whom? 
Whose approval would he seek 
to become an informant? Certain- 
ly not the Colombians. It is a 
question - the subcommittee is 
now trying to answer. 

Seal decided that the solution 
to the increasing police pressure 
was to move his aircraft a little 
north, out of Louisiana’s jurisdic- 
tion, to a remote Arkansas town 

Continued on page 16 
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of 5000 called Mena. Mena, 
though small, has a big airport, 
one capable of handling aircraft 
up to the size of C-130 cargo 
planes. Mena is also remote, 
surrounded by national forest 
and mountains, and far from any 
interstate highway or large city. 
The airport at Mena — a long 
way from prying eyes — was, to 
use intelligence parlance, “of 
interest” to the CIA, which from 
time to time used it to maintain 
and store its aircraft. Seal moved 
his planes and his base of opera- 
tions to Mena and housed them 
at a firm called Rich Mountain 
Aviation. Until Seal arrived, this 
firm seemed on the brink of 
bankruptcy. Suddenly money, 
most of it cash, was flowing from 
Rich Mountain into a local bank. 

From Arkansas, Seal flew often 
to Latin America, sometimes with 
arms, sometimes not, picking up 
drug loads, dropping them by air 
over Louisiana to a farm he’d 
kept in a remote spot in the 
Louisiana bayous, and then he 
flew on to Mena. So he really 
hadn't given up doing business 
in Louisiana. Except in one in- 
stance, federal sources say, Seal 
flew no drugs into Arkansas. Ar- 
kansas was strictly for mainten- 
ance, such as adding illegal fuel 
tanks, and for aircraft storage. 
But strange things began to hap- 
pen in Arkansas, at the airport 
and nearby. 

‘First an airstrip was built in a 
wilderness area near Nella, 
about 20 miles from Mena. A 
four-wheel vehicle is required to 
reach it from the highway, and 
the nearest telephone is 15 miles 
away. The land was purchased 
under the name of a Seal corpo- 
rate nominee, and bulldozers 
worked night and day to build 
the 3000-foot grass strip. Planes 
without lights began to land 
there, which appeared to smack 
of drugs. But investigation by 
forest rangers and others found 
something other than drugs. 
What they found was spent am- 
munition, some as large as 20mm 
shell casings. And men in cam- 
ouflage uniforms were seen 
there on several occasions. One 
state forest ranger told a local 
newspaper reporter that the FBI 
ordered him to stay out of the 
area. The FBI denied that. 


By that time Seal was operat- , 


ing in at least three states — Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and Florida — 
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but authorities in each never co- 
ordinated their activities against 
Seal. Seal ran into trouble in 
Florida in 1984, when he was ar- 
rested and charged by the DEA 
with trafficking in Quaaludes. 
Faced. with a heavy prison sen- 
tence, Seal offered to become an 
informant. But the DEA in Flor- 
ida wasn’t immediately im- 
pressed. So Seal went to Wash- 
ington and met with drug-task- 
force officials connected to 
George Bush’s office. It was ap- 
parently here that Seal dropped 
the revelation about the Sand- 
inistas being linked to the drug 
trade. Whatever doubts the DEA 
in Florida might have had about 
Seal were washéd away with 
phone calls from Washington or- 
dering the DEA to cooperate 
with the CIA in the Nicaraguan 
“sting.” 

And Seal did make some big 
cases for the DEA, including the 
drug-trafficking cases against the 
first minister of the Turk and 
Caicos Islands and indictments 
against the cartel. But he. also 
appeared to get what authorities 
in Louisiana and Arkansas saw as 
a free ride. Every time police in 
those two states tried to move in 
on Seal, the DEA office in Florida 
would tell them to back off. And 
not only local police were being 
put off. The DEA in Louisiana, 
which wanted to put Seal in jail 
and was pursuing a drug indict- 
ment of its own, was being kept 
at arm’s length by the DEA in 
Florida, which wanted to keep 
Seal out on the street. One 
office’s target became another's 
asset. 

In the winter of 1985, some- 
thing else happened in Mena. 
Emile Camp, a longtime friend 
and business associate of Seal’s, 
crashed near Mena. Camp, an 
experienced pilot who had flown 
into Mena many times, suddenly 
lost radio contact with the tower 
as he was landing, and his plane 
disappeared in the fog that covers 
the Ouachita Mountains in win- 
ter. Extensive searches by local 
and state police as well as the 
Civil Air Patrol failed to find the 
wreckage. When Seal arrived 
three days later, he found the 
wreckage within, minutes. Seal 
accompanied the body to the 
local medical examiner's office to 
expedite the processing. 

Officials noted one other 
interesting fact concerning Camp. 
He had been Seal’s co-pilot on 
Seal’s “trip” to Nicaragua the 
previous June, the trip on which 
the “Nicaraguan connection” 
was exposed. Camp was one of 
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in Colombia had been indicted 
on the testimony he’d given in 
Florida, and at that time it ap- L<—S<—o SS EE 
peared that one of them, Jorge —" 

Ochoa, was about to be ex- ae —> 


tradited from Spain to the US to Opera House 


@ Get neighbors together to clean up crime 
attractors like brush and debris in parks, bro- 
ken street lighting, and overgrown shrubbery 
Ask kids and teens to help. Turn a vacant lot 
into a community garden! 
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@ Know someone who's been a crime victim? 
Pay a visit. Offer to help with babysitting, 
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transportation to court, and calling victim 





ge «Se ea dared vot S com om, plus special guest 

ment. a ederai indictmen IES 

acted Shot ace || Saturday, Boston Police |i wince | 
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Bureau of 


P Neighborhood Services Sanders Theatre, Harvard Univ. 
fe : > Crime Prevention Section 
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8:30PM $17.50 all seats 


smuggling cocaine through 
Nicaragua to the United States. November 12th 
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Certainly Seal, who was to be the 154 Berkeley S 7 : 
government's star witness, would 7 :00 Pp M. Boston, MA 02116 Tix: Strawbemmies, Ticketron or call 
be asked about the ‘ ‘Nicaraguan pig SIE FolkTree 
connection.’ ey FOLOLe 




















Clearly Seal feared for his life. 
He had often referred to himself 
as a “clay pigeon,” even though All seats reserved an sale at the Opera Box Office, All Ticketron 
he had refused to accept any kind | | Outlets, Strawberries, Nubian Notions. Te charge call Teletron 720-3434 
of witness protection. The judge An Alan Haymon Production 
who sentenced him, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1985, to a halfway house 
in Louisiana (a term he was to 
begin serving on January 24, 
1986) after Seal pleaded guilty to 
drug charges, was incensed that . 
Seal had done no prison time. But WHEN THERI 
his hands were tied because he 
earlier had agreed, in return for a 
plea of guilty from Seal, not to WILL. BI 
give Seal any jail time since it al 
seemed that the judge in Florida 
would put him away for the NO LONELINESS, 
Quaaludes charge. But he didn’t. 
In fact, when Seal returned to NO DESTILU TION. 
Baton Rouge, the DEA in Florida 
did not even notify the agency’s 
office in New Orleans that Seal NOSICKNESS, 
— by this time under federal 
indictment in Louisiana — had 
been set free. Federal agents in 
Louisiana did not know Seal was , 
walking the streets. And Seal ONLY THEN 
never lived to testify. 

The Louisiana judge sentenced 
Seal to strict probation requiring WILT. THERI 
him to report to the halfway 
house each day by 6 p.m. Thus 
Seal had a routine everyone 
knew about. On February 19, 
1986, Seal was shot to death as FOR THI 
he entered the halfway house. 4 
“It almost seemed like the gov- 
ernment wanted Barry dead,” AMERICAN 
one investigative source said la- 
ter. The cartel indictment in 
Florida died with Seal. RED CROSS. 

Ochoa was later extradited 
from Spain, not to the United 
States but to Colombia, where to- There is a need in 
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day he is a free man. On March 

: your own hometown. 
16, 1986, less than a month after , Patt 
Seal’s murder, Reagan went on Please join your 
national television armed with local chapter. 
the CIA photographs taken from It's not because there's a lack of information out there. Your =— te coal oe + tne oe ~~ n he ~ med - seers - chan 

‘ iS schoc IS ” rm var’ wes “ { « 
Seal s plane and announced that eciting Dente ahe pots sue ae ean — pi Of course, speaking to your « child like this Gakes a lot ¢ _ ure a 
he had roof that the Sandinistas . The problem lies in the kind of information your child is getting. And to do it effectively t aks bt of ores wk The wn waar chill 
2 i i What kids hear too often is that drugs are OK. What they need to hear attending meetings, and talking to other parents is Waty, Vt 
were dealing in drugs. is the truth help By talking frauk! ith we ase chiki eat a tpyaeael me about crags 
i i is is s it « talking frankly wi set 0 os a 
; yo rer a som ne soci Jou ch fst fal, earn whe rey he sta he es se om i the right answe ‘contact vour local agency 
e Ts, nl emul 3 
state police in Louisiana, frus- crep— seat he thinks about them, what he knows, and what he aiidhen you ha 
trated and bitter, complained i ina Then, once you understand your child's perspective, you'll be ina 
letter to the DEA in Washington 
that the agency had “thrown PARTNERSHIP FOR A DRUG-FREE AMERICA 
Continued on page 19 
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Continued from page 17 

away the rule book” with Seal 
and had allowed Seal to operate 
hindered and “out of control” 


e305 
urn 


in Louisiana because of the fa-"" 


vors he was doing for the DEA in 
Florida. 

The letter charged that Seal, 
even though he had informant 
status and was working under- 
cover, was allowed to keep his 
organization and equipment in- 
tact, as well as to keep the 
proceeds from his government- 
authorized trafficking. In short, 
he was operating on his own in 
violation of all DEA guidelines 
for informants. 

Finally, in search of answers, 
Louisiana Attorney General Wil- 
liam J. Guste, who chaired the 
narcotics subcommittee of the 
President's Commission on Or- 
ganized Crime, wrote a personal 
letter to Meese asking a series of 
questions about how the govern- 
ment had handled Seal. Among 
the questions in the letter, never 
made public, were: “During the 
time Seal was cooperating with 
the DEA and the Justice Depart- 
ment, and acting as an informant, 
how was he supervised, re- 
gulated, and controlled? Was 
Seal’s drug smuggling organiza- 
tion allowed to remain intact 
during and after his cooperation 
with the government? If so 
why?” 

Meese never responded. O 
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the Jehovah’s Witnesses hall. 
Four pistols and a rifle were 
found inside. 

Later that day, a mob of four 
or five hundred townspeople re- 
turned to Summer Street meet- 
ing hall. According to town re- 
cords, the Kennebunk Volunteer 
Fire Company received two calls 
about the incident, the first at 3 
p.m. and another at five. By the 
time they responded, the hall 
had burnt to the ground. No ar- 
rests were made. 

The summer people in Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine, where 
George Bush has spent “63 of the 
past 64 summers,” don’t mix 
much with the folks in Saco, or 
even Kenndbunk, though the 
towns are l4ss than five miles 
apart. And the summer season 

.doesn’t really start until July, as 

folks are quick to point out. And 
the people around there don’t 
like to talk much about the 
incidents back in ‘39 and ‘40. 
They are embarrassed by it all, 
still a bit ashamed. 

I doubt that George Herbert 
Walker Bush was in Maine that 
June or the previous October. I’m 
almost certain that he wasn’t 
among either mob, as I've been 
unable to locate even an un- 
reliable eyewitness to place Bush, 
torch in hand, on Summer Street 
in Kennebunk that Sunday in 
June. It’s even possible that he 
never read or heard a thing about 
either incident. After all, they 
happened out of season, and he 
was summer folk. He would have 
been pretty young, besides, still 
two days short of his 16th birth- 
day: 

I tried to find out from the vice- 
president himself, but after a ser- 
ies of phone calls with his flak 
catchers, and a series of trans- 
parent obfuscations by his staff 
(the Bushes didn’t own the house 
back in 1940, I was told, which is 
completely beside the point, since 
they most certainly rented it at 
the time), my repeated requests 
for a brief interview with, or even 
a prepared statement from, Mr. 
Bush were denied or ignored. 

Nobody in Maine, it seems, 
wants to talk about it with me. In 
fact, in Kennebunk, Saco, and 
Kennebunkport, they'd like to 
forget the whole damn thing. So I 

Continued on page 23 
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HARRY CONNICK, JR 


Friday, November 4th 
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Berklee Performance Center 


All seats reserved. Tix: Box Office; Out of Town, 
Harvard Square; Ticketron; Strawberries; Charge by 
Phone 720-3434, 497-1118. 
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Southwestern Bell Values! At 
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Southwestern Bell Top- 
Quality Cordless Phone. 
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9# memory, built-in security codes, 
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Continued from page 19 
suppose I'll never know the an- 
swer to that important question: 
“Where was George?” 

Still, the more I watch the mob 
of mean-spirited Republican 
thugs who run George’s cam- 
paign, the more convinced I am 
that young George must have 
heard about the Saco and Ken- 
nebunk affairs, because he has 
proven time and time again in 
this campaign that he clearly un- 
derstands one of the important 
lessons of that terrifying time. 

I wish I could tell you that he 
seems to have learned that it’s 
wrong and divisive and danger- 
ous to use patriotic symbols to 
whip people up into a_ na- 
tionalistic frenzy. But it’s clear 
that George Bush learned an 
entirely different lesson, and un- 
fortunately, it’s a powerful one as 
well. 

It seems to be this. If you ever 
want to whip the people into a 
mindless nationalistic frenzy for 
your own selfish political ends, 
you could do a lot worse than use 
the Pledge of Allegiance as an 
issue. Sure it’s divisive, un- 
constitutional, and dangerous. 
But, by George, it works. 

I may never know where 
George was in the summer of 
1940, but I sure as hell can see 
where he’s coming from and 
where he wants to go. And it’s 
one trip I hope America doesn’t 
want to take. Ever again. 0 
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front were enough to reassure 
the troops of his good intentions. 
Inside the agency, the Team B 
incident raised suspicions that 
Bush was liable to gave in.to the 
far right, but he redeemed him 
self by proving that he was more 
than willing to stand up against 
the CIA’s critics on the left — 
specifically, the Democrats in 
Congress who were continuing 
to investigate the CIA. Bush had 
come to the CIA in the middle of 
the Ford administration, when a 
newly aggressive, post-Water- 
gate Congress was determined to 
punish every transgressor it 
could find within the ranks of 
the government; before his ar- 
rival, the agency had been forced 
to turn over reams of embarrass- 
ing documents to hostile con- 
gressional investigators. But once 
he got to Langley, the flood of 
information slowed to a trickle. 

Nor did Bush wage the docu- 
ments war only against Congress. 
He was even willing to go to the 
mat with his boss, the president 
of the United States. 

According to files made public 
earlier this year by officials of the 
Gerald R. Ford Presidential 
Library, Bush manfully resisted 
attempts by Ford’s own Justice 
Department to investigate al- 
leged wrongdoing by top CIA 
officials. In October 1976 — even 
as Justice Department and White 
House aides were looking into 
charges that former CIA director 
Richard Helms had lied to Con- 
gress about the agency’s involve- 
ment in the 1973 overthrow of 
Chilean president Salvador Al- 
lende — Bush repeatedly refused 
to cooperate with the investiga- 
tion. Despite Ford's stated pledge 
that his administration would not 
invoke national-security claims 
to hinder investigations of al- 
leged malfeasance by top of- 
ficials, Bush balked repeatedly at 
requests that he declassify CIA 
documents on the Chile opera- 
tion. and allow CIA agents to 
testify before the grand. jury 
investigating the case. 

“I mean to do whatever is 
necessary to carry out my statu- 
tory mandate to protect in- 
telligence sources and methods,” 
Bush wrote to a White House aide 
who had requested his coopera- 


tion in the probe. A seemingly 
reasonable position-for the direc- 
tor of central intelligence to take 
— until you realize that Bush was 
drawing this cloak of official 
secrecy not against the sworn 
enemies of America, but against 
top aides of the president of the 
United States. In essence, George 
Bush sided with the agency he 
ran, and against the president he 
worked for. 

Unfortunately for the CIA, 
Ford sided with the Justice De- 
partment. Bush eventually gave 
in and made some information 
available to the grand jury, with 
predictable results: in 1977, 
Helms pled no contest to criminal 
charges of misleading Congress. 
But Bush’S demonstrated unwill- 
ingness to assist in any prosecu- 
tion of a former CIA director had 
already won him Brownie points 
for loyalty within the agency. 

And the Helms investigation 
was not the only example of 
Bush’s passion for preserving the 
agency’s secrets. In September 
1976, a car bomb exploded on a 
Washington, D.C., street, claim- 
ing the life of former Chilean 
ambassador Orlando Letelier. A 
vocal opponent of Allende’s suc- 


cessor, dictator Augusto 
Pinochet, Letelier was widely 
believed to have been as- 


sassinated on the orders of DINA, 
the Chilean secret police. But the 
man convicted of plotting the 
Letelier assassination — a 
mercenary named Michael 
Townley, a man with hazy in- 
telligence-community connec- 
tions of his own — seemed to 
provide a link between the 
Letelier assassination and the 
CIA itself. ; . 
Townley had recruited several 
anti-Castro Cubans to assist in 
the Letelier hit — some of whom 
had been trained by the CIA 
before the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
and whose continuing rela- 
tionship with the agency was 
suspected by several in- 
vestigators. Bush determinedly 
sat on ‘files ‘that might have 
helped investigators clarify those 
suspicions. He also publicly 
professed the CIA’s total lack of 
information in the affair — 
although, as investigators later 
discovered, the agency had been 
explicitly warned by the State 
Department that Townley and 
another key figure in the as- 
sassination might attempt to slip 
into the US to stage a hit on a 
prominent opponent of Pinochet. 
There is no hard evidence to 


suggest that the CIA was directly 


involved in Orlando Letelier’s 
assassination. But there is a 
wealth of evidence suggesting 
that it should have known about, 
and been able to prevent, that 
killing. That evidence also sug- 
gests that the Chilean secret 
police, through their paid 
mercenaries, were able to trade 
on past connections with the US 
intelligence community — a fact 
that made it immeasurably easier 
to engineer such a hit right in the 
middle of the nation’s capital. But 
during his term at the CIA, 
George Bush made sure that 
evidence never saw the light of 
day. 

Secrecy is, of course, essential 
to any intelligence operation; it 
has its uses in presidential 
politics, as well. Bush’s tenure at 
Langley was also marked by the 
agency’s involvement with a CIA 
informant that both the agency, 
and Bush, have plenty of reason 
not to talk about: Panamanian 
strongman Manuel Antonio Nor- 
iega. 

Bush has, of course, repeatedly 
denied having heard of Noriega’s 
alleged involvement in drug 
smuggling and money launder- 
ing before this year. Those de- 
nials may strain credulity, but 
they are perfectly understand- 
able in light of the CIA’s long- 
time association with Noriega. 
As head of Panamanian military 
intelligence, the general had 
proven himself to be a valuable 
asset to the CIA — so valuable as 
to have been on the agency's 

Continued on page 24 
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payroll during the early and mid 
‘70s. He was also valuable 
enough for Bush to have met 
with him in Washington in 1976 
— a fact that strongly suggests 
Bush would have previously 
been given a full background 
briefing on the general’s activi- 
ties. And such a briefing should 
have at least mentioned the find- 
ings of what has become known 
as the DeFeo Report. 

The product of a 1975 Justice 
Department investigation into al- 
legations of corruption within the 
Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, the DeFeo Report contained 
a section describing an alleged 
DEA proposal to have Noriega 
assassinated because of his ex- 
tensive ties to drug smugglers. 
The proposed assassination of 
course never tcok place, but the 
fact that it was being considered 
by some DEA officials is evidence 
that Noriega’s drug-running 
ways were widely suspected 
more than a decade ago. And 
that’s a fact that George Bush, 
who as CIA director was in 
charge of coordinating all the 
nation’s intelligence, should cer- 
tainly have known before he sat 
down to chat with Noriega in 
1976. 

Both Bush and the agency have 
plenty of reason to deny ever 
having heard of Noriega’s drug 
running — not only because 
Noriega was a valued intelligence 
asset, but because he continued 
to help the American cause in 
Central America well into the 


1980s. The fact that Noriega 
provided the Nicaraguan contras 
with training facilities in Panama 
during the mid ‘80s has been well 
documented; not yet proven, 
though widely reported, is the 
possibility that Noriega may also 
have helped out with another 
contra-support operation, known 
as “Operation Black Eagle,” that 
preceded the ill-fated machina- 
tions of Ollie North, Richard 
Secord, and Company. 

According to a report in Rolling 
Stone, Black Eagle was designed 
to provide the contras with 
weapons and supplies between 
1982 and 1985 — an operation 
allegedly run directly out of 
Bush’s office by Donald Gregg, a 
31-year CIA veteran who left the 
agency suddenly in 1982 to be- 
come Bush’s_national-security 
adviser. Although the details of 
the Black Eagle operation are 
murky — and heatedly denied by 
the Bush campaign — there is 
little doubt that Gregg, who has 
been mentioned as a possible. 
nominee for CIA director in a 
Bush administration, had plenty 
of strong contacts with many 
figures in the contra-supply 
operation. 

The most notable of those 
contacts is Felix Rodriguez, a 
former CIA agent who was 
Gregg’s protégé during the Viet- 
nam War, and who later emerged 
as a key player in the operation to 
ship arms and materiel to the 
contras through Ilopango Air 
Base in El Salvador. Rodriguez 
testifed before the Iran-contra 
investigating committees of his 
deep involvement in the supply 
operation, and his extensive con- 
tacts — and occasional feuds — 


with North. But when asked 
about his relationship with Gregg 
and Bush, Rodriguez — who 
frequently called Bush’s office 
from Ilopango — maintained that 
he never discussed the contra- 
supply operation with either 
man. 

That denial also strains creduli- 
ty: while in El Salvador, 
Rodriguez had boasted on many 
occasions of his close relationship 
with both Bush and Gregg (an 
entry in one of North’s notebooks 
in fact complained of “Felix 
talking too much about VP con- 
nection”). And on May 1, 1986, he 
met with the two men for a 
discussion that, according to 
Bush’s office log, included “re- 
supply of the contras.” (Bush, 
Gregg, and Rodriguez have all 
stated that the office log must 
have been in error.) But no matter 
how seemingly implausible, 
Rodriguez's denials are steadfast 
— as they should be. Whether the 
contra-resupply operation in 
question was the mysterious 
“Black Eagle” or the now-fam- 
iliar “Enterprise” of Ollie North, 
it was obviously a major in- 
telligence operation. And as any 
good CIA hand knows, any op- 
eration that big demands an un- 
shakable cover story. 

Felix Rodriguez is, above all, a 
good CIA man. So is Donald 
Gregg. They will stick to their 
story, no matter what. 

And so, of course, is George 
Bush. The. quintessential agency 


loyalist, the determined keeper 


of secrets, he will stick to his 
cover story as long as he needs 
to. Or at least until he knows for 
sure that the voters of America 
have decided to buy it. 0 





Hostage 


Continued from page 7 
“Dick cut a deal,” evidently re- 
ferring to Richard Allen. 
@ Iran’s sudden decision on Oc- 
tober 23, 1980, to stop seeking a 
Carter-administration agreement 
to the release of already-paid-for 
US arms as part of a deal to free 
the hostages, a move that puz- 
zled American officials in light of 
Teheran’s obvious need for 
weapons after the outbreak of 
war with Iraq the previous 
month. 
®@ On-the-record assertions by 
Israeli officials, including former 
ambassador to the US Moshe 
Arens and former defense mini- 
ster Ariel Sharon, and former 
pro-Israel lobbyist Morris Amitai, 
that from the moment it took 
office, the Reagan administration 
consented to the resumption of 
Israeli weapons deliveries to Iran 
that had been cut off by Carter. 
Added together, this sequence 
presents a suggestive backdrop to 
charges that a deal was struck. 
And, in fact, a number of persons 
who previously dismissed the 
story as loony conspiracy theoriz- 
ing no longer do so. Gary Sick, 
for instance. Sick, a retired Navy 
captain, is a sober and 
responsible sort. During the 
Carter administration, he dealt 
with the hostage crisis on a daily 
basis as a member of the National 
Security Council staff. Since then, 
he has handled US foreign-policy 
programs for the Ford Foun- 
dation and taught Middle East 
politics at Columbia University. 
He authored by far the most 
respected book on the hostage 
crisis, All Fall Down: America’s 
Tragic Encounter With Iran, pub- 
lished by Random House in 1985. 
Three years ago, Sick scorned 
claims of a Reagan-campaign 
deal and credited the Iranians’ 
dropping of the weapons de- 
mand to effective bargaining by 
Algerian mediators. 
Now he is not so sure. “When I 
wrote my book I dismissed the 
reports as conspiracy theories 
and gave them no credence,” Sick 
told the Phoenix. “I no longer feel 
you can dismiss them. There’s no 


proof, no smoking gun, but the 


bulk of the accumulated evidence 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


is such that the charges can’t be 
dismissed.” Sick says he is now 
convinced that contacts of some 
kind did occur in Paris in Octo- 
ber 1980 between Iranian and 
Reagan-campaign representa- 
tives — and Richard Allen him- 
self has conceded that there may 
have been a meeting between 
campaign ‘‘self-starters’’ and 
“Tranian geeks” — but Sick is far 
from sure that the truth of what 
actually ensued will ever emerge. 
“There is enough evidence to jus- 
tify looking into this, and I have a 
vested interest in this,” says Sick. 
“But I won't kid myself — my 
guess is that there won't be a con- 
gressional investigation.” 

Another person who apparent- 
ly gives some credence to the 
reports is former president Jimmy 
Carter, who stated in a letter 
published in Playboy last month 
that he had received reports 
“since late summer 1980 about 
Reagan-campaign officials deal- 
ing with Iranians concerning de- 
layed release of the American 
hostages.” 

But the reason this potential 
bonibshell has lurked in the 
shadows of the fall campaign 
rather than exploding it is that no 
concrete evidence has surfaced to 
prove that a deal was made. 
Although sensational charges 
have been lodged — and been 


New questions about an old crisis 





given considerable sideline cur- 
rency, most notably in the 
documentary film Coverup: Be- 
hind the Iran Contra Affair, the 
most damning testimony comes 
from sources of questionable 
credibility. Barbara Honegger, 
the disaffected former Reagan- 
campaign official who has waged 
a one-woman campaign to con- 
vince all comers that a 1980 deal 
took place, has lost credibility 
through her missionary-like zeal 
and her willingness to accept 
dubious data as gospel. And the 
only two persons who have 
stepped forward to offer first- 
hand accounts of the alleged Par- 
is encounter are former arms 
dealer and current Oregon busi- 
nessman Richard Brenneke — 
who says he worked over the 
years as a contract CIA agent 
and attended a session in Paris 
with Casey and Gregg to work 
out the details of transferring $40 
million worth of weapons to Iran 
— and Heinrich Rupp — a con- 
victcd bank swindler who says he 
has been a contract CIA pilot sin- 
ce 1957 and that he flew Casey, 
Bush, and Company to the Paris 
meetings. On September 23, ex- 
plaining that he was coming to 
the aid of a CIA agent abandoned 
by the agency, namely Rupp, 
Brenneke told his story under 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 24 
oath to a Colorado district court. 

In the audience at that hearing 
were two reporters who have 
been pursuing the 1980 claims, 
Newsweek's Robert Parry (who 
helped break the initial drug- 
contra-connection story in 1985) 
and Der Spiegel’s Martin Killian. 
Their interest grew when Bren- 
neke vowed that a retiréd vet- 
eran CIA operative “of sub- 
stance” would contact the jour- 
nalists to verify his story. And in 
fact a man purporting to fit that 
description, going by the name 
Razin, has contacted various 
news organizations to back up 
Brenneke. Razin says he saw a 
French intelligence report con- 
firming the Reagan-Iran 1980 
deal, says the funds to pay for the 
weapons came from laundered 
shah-of-Iran contributions to 
Richard Nixon’s 1972 re-election 
campaign, says a French envoy 
relayed details of the arrange- 
ment to president-elect Reagan in 
November 1980, and offers a host 
of other details that would make 
Robert Ludlum bleed with envy. 
Problem is, Razin refuses to go on 
the record, meet in person with 
the journalists, or provide sup- 
porting documentation for his 
story. “A lot of what he’s told me 
is absolutely big-time bullshit,” 
says Killian after 10 phone con- 
versations with Razin. 

Freelance journalist Kevin 
Sanders, on the other hand, a 
former science editor for CNN, 
says he knows and trusts the 
gentleman in question. “I’ve 
known him for some time, from 
social and professional contacts 
on another story,” Sanders says. 
“He says there is a groundswell 
of resentment at the CIA at the 
way the agency is treating Bren- 
neke and Rupp, but he [Razin] is 
afraid of getting left hung out to 
dry the way they were.” 

All of which is interesting gos- 
sip but hardly substitutes for 
verifiable bona fides. 

For all the questions raised 
about Brenneke, Rupp, and the 
mysterious Razin, after the reve- 
lations of the Iran-contra affair 
the names Bush and Gregg in- 
spire equally little credibility. 
Both men have been caught on 
several instances distorting, mis- 
stating, or just plain lying about 
their knowledge or involvements 
in the secret provisions of wea- 
pons to Teheran and to the con- 
tras. The bottom line seems to be 
that, so far at least, no one with- 
out an ax to grind has come for- 
ward to offer conclusive evi- 
dence on the 1980 charges one 
way or another. 

So despite all the uncertainty, 
the charge about a 1980 hostage 
deal has received enough atten- 
tion, and enough circumstantial! 
evidence has emerged, to justify 
a congressional investigation 
with powers to subpoena bank 
and travel records, inspect classi 
fied CIA documents, and take 
sworn testimony from key fig 
ures. Considering the serious 
ness of the charge, the “Octobe: 
Surprise’ allegations deserve a 
least as much attention as De 
bategate, the case of the pilfered 

arter briefing book that some 
how made its way to Reagan op 
eratives before the final televised 
1980 presidential face-off. That 
scandal inspired a full-fledged 
yearlong examination by the 
House Subcommittee on Human 
Resources, chaired by Represen 
tative Don Albosta (D-Mich- 
igan), which published an in 
conclusive 2400-page report that 
revealed the extensive Reagan 
campaign “intelligence” opera- 
tions. If Vice-President Bush and 
his associates from the 1980 Rea- 
gan campaign truly have nothing 
to hide and resent the hostage- 
deal allegations as much as their 
frothy denials suggest, they 
should welcome a chance to 
clear their names through an 
equally thorough and impartial 
inquiry. 0 
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Continued from page 3 
these mea culpas is that tele- 
vision has become little more 
than a vehicle for taking pictures 
and that the Republicans have 
become particularly adept at set- 
ting the agenda for television. 
Now turn the clock back four 
years. Ronald Reagan, under the 


expert direction of Michael Dea- . 


ver, has just emerged victorious 
from a campaign that used the 
network newscasts like home- 
movie cameras. Oh, the breast- 
beating that took place then. In 
his book The Great American 
Video Game: Presidential Poli- 
tics in the Television Age, Martin 
Schram elicited comments from 
well-known television newsmen 
chagrined because their cameras 
had covered the Gipper’s re-elec- 
tion bid through rose-colored 
lenses. “Television is weaker 
than print at resisting manipu- 
lation,” an embarrassed John 
Chancellor told Schram. “The 
Reagan people saw the whole 
campaign as a movie,” added 
Dan Rather. What is implicit in 
his statement is: so did the net- 
works. F 
This year writer Mark 
Hertsgaard expounded a similar 
thesis about the Reagan regime in 
On Bended Knee: The Press and 
the Reagan Presidency. In that 
book, Susan Zirinsky, who 
produced CBS's ‘84 election cov- 
erage of Reagan, admitted the 
president “got on the air more, 
because my pictures were better 
[than those of her colleagues who 
covered Mondale]. Walter Mon- 
dale was boring! And so diffused 
— he talked about four different 
topics in four different press 
conferences every day.” Gloated 
Deaver in the book, “From a 
visual standpoint, every press 
member got a perfect angle, 
perfect position. Our backdrops 
were always terrific, there was 
always a’new gimmick even 
though it was the same speech.” 
So, the television folks learned 
their lesson in 1984, right? Sure 
they did. Before the 1988 presi- 
dential campaign began in 
earnest, one network-news exec 
talked about de-emphasizing 
event coverage and even flashing 
a graphic saying something like’ 
“Made-for-TV event” across the 
screen when the cameras ended 
up at a candidate's staged politi- 
cal shindig. Another talked of 
getting the candidates to tape 
responses to a series of questions 
so that the networks could air 
“issue spots” during the cam- 
paign. And yet another suggested 
giving each candidate several 
minutes of airtime to present a 
“stump speech” that would en- 
capsulate the basic campaign 
messages. All peachy ideas, but 
in the end these intrepid concepts 
again gave way to the pretty 
pictures of the day. True, we got 
the debates, but these tend 
toward Tower-of-Babel obfusca- 
tion during primary season and 
serve largely as dual press con- 
ferences in general-election cam- 
paigns. And once again we have 
embarrassed network newsmen 
vowing to figure out what went 


Rather knows the networks are 






making movies. 


wrong and to do better next time. 

Perhaps the most prag- 
matically pessimistic view of all 
this is voiced by former television 
journalist Kalb. “I think the 
networks are perfectly capable of 
being fooled again and they will 
be fooled again,” he says. “Tele- 
vision is primarily reactive.” 
When asked what he would do if 
he ran one of the major networks, 
Kalb said he’d favor the idea of 
truly battle-testing the can- 
didates, of drawing up 
hypothetical crisis situations and 
forcing politicians to tell the 
American people how they 
would react to them as president 
(you’d need ‘to stick bamboo 
shoots under Michael Dukakis’s 
fingernails to get him to spill the 
beans). Does Kalb think this 
approach would work? Not real- 
ly. “The politicians will go one 
way,” he admits sadly, “and the 
camera will go with them.” 

So deadline-conscious _ tele- 
vision writers take heed. Start 
preparing your TV MANIPU- 
LATION IN THE ‘92 CAMPAIGN 
pieces now. 

* * * 

Bravo to the Herald's Kevin 
Mannix for giving Doug Flutie 
(5-16 for 58 yards) the deserved 
C-— for his performance in the 
23-20 loss to the Bills. Flutie fans 
are, of course, screaming for Ray 
Berry to unshackle the local hero 
and to retool the offense to fit his 
scrambling style, but it will be 
interesting to see which writers 
are not intimidated by the Flutie 
mystique as it becomes clearer 
and clearer that his Chestnut Hill 
miracles are not transferable to 
Foxboro. 

* * * 

Also a belated thanks to the 
Herald for running the KRC 
presidential-preference poll (and 
accompanying related opinion 
questions) every day. It sure beats 
the rhetorical bullshit coming 
from both campaigns, and it’s the 
next best thing to a box score. 

* . * 

It was refreshing to read the 
October 23 “Short Circuits” 
column in the Globe and discover 
that the broadsheet doesn’t mind 
rolling up its sleeves and slinging 
a little mud at its tormentor once 
in a while. After years of madden- 
ingly turning the other cheek 
while Herald staffers ridiculed it 
as “El Globo,” the “Gray Lady of 
Morrissey Boulevard,” and “The 
Other Rag” and uttered countless 
similar slanders, the Globe has 
finally struck back. (If this were a 
movie, I would envision a prissy 
Jimmy Stewart finally being 
provoked into slugging a 
pugnacious Edward G. Robinson 
to the applause of everyone in the 
theater.) In an item chiding the 
Herald's failure to remember that 
there had once been a cabinet- 
level secretary of education in 
Massachusetts, the anonymous 
author mocked the “tough guys 
at El Heraldo” and the “know-it- 
all crew at Wingo Square.” Who 
was responsible for this rare 
Globe descent into name calling 
and revenge? How about Frank 
Phillips, the former El Heraldo 
and Wingo Square zealot (and 
erstwhile Globe tormentor ex- 
traordinaire) who now toils in the 
Globe's State House bureau. O 
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OAK $305 $334 OAK $235 OAK $297 
We Variety of headboards and wallsystem —15% Dig. 
en™ Designs Available this ag thy 
11/73 


We sell - Foam ¢ Interspring & Futon Mattresses 


promises Ca 
sfor-jcela) 
8-6 M-F, 9-5 Sat. 



















Le 
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BACK TO COLLEGE! 


Terrific Savings on Apex— 
the Versatile, Desktop Computer! 





















: 
> p e: 
| pdaisy I —_—" SAVE $100 
state sey Apex Personal, Desktop Computer 
palsy 7} § (lines per inch) with Bonus Sottware 
Line pitch 
F: (lines) Fasi Decoming gjorm-room requirement 
Fora ength ‘6 : Aiiows students «© get the most etticient use 
Botton sargin line | she ciple feng gaa 
Top nargin fine ows eludes-bonus PFS: Fr Chee 
Single sheet sottware (a $130 vaiue!) Our reg. 799.99 
urs 98 
Defaults set 
, SAVE %50 
Epson 13” RGB Color Monitor. 
Features nme d tr a ap — for easy- 
(APIOQOA) Our reg. 29899 
249°8 : 
Epson 12” monochrome monitor. 
Our reg. 99.99. ....... RSE 
° 








’ LECHME 


WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! { é 4 AVE $50 Epson APEX8C Full-Featured, 80-Column, 


. . 
CAMBRIDGE. MA DANVERS “A DEDHAM. “A fRAMINGHAM MA SEEKONK. MA SPRINGIIELD. MA) =OWEYMOUTH. MA) =WOBURN, MA Dot-Matrix Computer Printer. 


Prints at 180 cps in draft mode, 30 cps in letter-quality! 
With fast auto sheet loading. Plus standard, full-tractor 
feed for efficient paper handling. Our reg. 249.99 


- WORCESTER, MA LBANY NY = POUGHKEEPSIE NY) = MANCHESTER. NH NASHUA, NH SALEM. NH NEWINGTON. CT =—- WARWICK, RI 
Sale prices in eftect 
+ 21 thru October 1 


ad = —— 
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Mi TTRESS CLOSE-OUT 













































































oo 
er I RE TL NE OS SAR * 
it] 
a ae : 
somiuiaddiiietsdidahieiahennemndigeliiaane = 
z 
Pi 
; : hc igs WATERBED ACCESSORIES 3 DRAWER PLATFORM BED mn 
! aU, Set, ae $9.95 ONE OF THE $48995 = 
| Psa , , FULL — Padded Side Rails pr. . . .$29.95. LARGEST ANY SIZE o 
v7 Sey oe i} ~ $ ae $49.95 SELECTIONS m 
reeecs) i «QUEEN set $199 — Mattress..... Pa = eee ‘ = 
. bie~ KING set *349 ni Waveless........ : z 
BS Be es Sw 28. Pe. Full Waveless........ $139.95 radiates | 2 
== LUXURY FIRM warerses | _—SLEEP SOFAS % PRICE [ic 
Seal Ay MLD . 
SS} fila p."108 $ | stom et selectionto a S39Q° HME 
eATos ae QUEEN set *259 T 4 custom work done, mm jennse, “f : 
Cae 99 3  < Womaget 4 | = 
Jess ee voaiesein twin, ea. pc. POSTURE FLOTATION MATTRESS available in @ > 
Ee RM mates an comes standard — 
egee- =6sS EXTRAFI size with a waveiess SAVE 30-60% Coch 
5 dam at NOW mattress. and heater. | ’ LU iS 
SEN file 11 SScEA” ceasciaeaaieam BRASS 43s 
a Cae) QUEEN set Ks $569.95 set {aap ee * S| \ 
=~ [ PO) an in, ea. pc. “ay oS 
Seles MM ousoween’snie | sian BEDS | 
res sg Se ds MM ae tok agponge = tanner “I iz tian Ace 4 
$10°0OFF ; | %15°° OFF | $20°° OFF | $2500 OFF 
ANY TWIN SET | ANYFULLSET | ANY QUEEN SET | ANY KING SET 
| nd O OFF | | 325° OFF : 225°? OFF | VISIT OUR NEW 
jeyseneesiiny | MRSS feo CAMBRIDGE LOCATION 
WATERTOWN « 923-4000 BROCKTON « 588-8544 CAMBRIDGE 864-9558 
222 Arsenal St. . Mariner Bed Prod. 2 CAMBRIDGE PARK DR. 
(Between Watertown Sq. & Mall) 87 Westgate Dr. (ACROSS FROM ALEWIFE()) 








EXPERIENCE MUSIC THAT’S RIGHT ON YOUR WAVELENGTH— 
THE SOUNDS OF GLOBAL PACIFIC. THE FRUITS OF OUR 
LABOR ARE AVAILABLE ON NINE ORIGINAL ALBUMS AND ONE 
SPECIALLY-PRICED 70-MINUTE SAMPLER. THESE EXCITING 
AND INNOVATIVE SOUNDS ARE SURE TO PLAY AN 
INSTRUMENTAL PART IN YOUR LIFE. 





DAVID FRIESEN—“INNER VOICES” 

STEVEN KINDLER/TEJA BELL—“DOLPHIN SMILES” 

PAUL GRFE-AVER—“ JOY” * GEORGIA KELLY—“SEAPEACE” 

BEN TAVERA KING—“DESERT DREAMS” ¢ JOAQUIN LIEVANO—“ONE MIND” 
BOB KINDLER—“WATERS OF LIFE” * TOR DIETRICHSON—“GLOBAL VILLAGE” 
GEORGIA KELLY AND STEVEN KINDLER—“FRESH IMPRESSIONS” 


“THE FRUITS OF OUR LABOR” (2 LPs, 1 CD or Cassette). - 
THE SAMPLER COLLECTION THAT SHOWCASES THE 
UNIQUE SOUND OF THE GLOBAL PACIFIC LABEL. TAKEN FROM 
THE ALBUMS THAT BROUGHT US TO THE 
CREST OF TIMELESS MUSIC FOR THE NEXT WAVE. 





GLOBAL PACIFIC CASSETTES, COMPACT DISCS AND RECORDS. MUSIC Tuar's INSTRUMENTAL TO YOUR LIFE. 


and by CBS Records Inc. © 1988 CBS Records Inc. 








AVAILABLE WHEREVER CASSETTES, | 
_ | COMPACT DISCS AND RECORDS ARE SOLD 


O 


ee RECORDS, TAPES & VIDEOS 





IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES 
YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH 



























SAVE *100 


Smith Corona PWP-6 Portable, Letter- 
Quality Word Processor/Typewriter. 
Memorizes 25 pages of text! With 75K, built- 
in, electronic dictionary; Sg geri printer 
with 11.5 cps print speed; triple pitch; Word 
Right; Auto Spell; List; hi-tech design; and 

more. Our reg. 649.99 





















































i : i | 
op-Name ewriter Values 
as 
LEC PIAAERE 
of MER p 
‘ $ Smith Corona 1500 electronic typewriter Smith Corona 2500 electronic, daisywheel 
SAVE 20 with letter-quality, daisywheel printing. |n- typewriter with 50,000 word dictionary. 
cludes full-line correction, Word Eraser and Plus Word Find, Word Eraser, full-line 
other automatic features. Correcting cassette correction and various other automatic fea- 
also included. Our reg. 159.99 tures. Our reg. 199.99 
ww 
g 
Smith Corona 5500 electronic, daisywheel 
WHERE YOUR MONEY GETS YOU MORE! “ has tervectan, Word Eraser, 7-character 





CAMBRIDGE, MA DANVERS. MA.) DEDHAM. MA FRAMINGHAM, MA SFEKONK, MA) SPRINGFIELD, MA) = WEYMOUTH, MA WOBURN, MA 
MANCHESTER. NH NASHUA, NH SALEM. NH) = NEWINGTON, CT =>WARWICK, Ri 


" -_ 
ad =| 


WORCESTER, MA ALBANY ‘NY POUGHKEEPSIE, NY 





199°° 


memory, 16-character display and triple 
pitch. Our reg. 249.99 


















































































































































mum of three years teach- 
ing, or equivalent. Com- 
pensation: $75 per visit 
Please send — ae 
interest, resume, and th 

page writing sample relating 
to arts or education 

Hilary Taub, The Cultural 
 earagy Ng otro P 4 


emple Place 
oertt or call 617.338.3073 


for a } hd a heart yt yrs 
tion pay toi th 
CHIROPRACTIC ASST 
wanted. Must have 
and number skills. Full time. 
864-1197. 

COPY CENTER 
PROFESSIONALS 
Growing ing and a 











clubhouse for aduits 
mental health issues. 


w/ 

citing w/fiex hrs in new 

prog for innov people 
wirehab orientation to heip 


w/ 
build a true clubhouse 
model. Competitive salary & 


to A. Scimetenyg g, Horizon 
House, 21-23 Water St, 
Wakefield MA, 01880. EOE. 

DAYCARE 

TEACHERS 
Well established child 
center seeks 2 wonderful 
teachers to } 


team a ih late 
A least 
Full- 








DAYCARE 
TEACHER 
Hours flex. pay excellent, 
benefits inci. Call Kids Care 





autism other 
provded. Exc Training 
vacation, hy / 
dental. Call Mark 
Job Deveie ay Re- 
sources, 89 














Mark Cross, maker of fine 
leather goods and quality gift 
items, seeks part time/full 
time sales associate with de- 
- to learn and ability to 

Competitive salary, in- 
por Pan benefits. Call ly mend 


Sat’ 617-262-5068. (Copley 


Place location) 





ket research 

viewers wanted. Prexible 
hours, will train. Also re- 
search field begins we | 
wanted. No sell 

Car eoubeery Flexible 
hours. pr . Ex- 
cellant pay Ss ses. 
Call ~ at Bernett Re- 
-1314. 


WANTED coselaapae 8 energetic | F 





series 
anytime and keep trying 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





Busy sautdear Po popcorn 
stand, Park St area, some 
lifting, oan Christmas 
bonus. 982-1088 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
yi 
England's largest weekly. 
267-1234 
ACTIVE CHIRO- 
PRACTIC OFFICE 
individual. Fast worker om 
quick decision-maker 
needed. Duties include 
schedul ppointments, 


some clerical duties and 
contact with the 
. 492-1754. 


All ‘e@ of Jobs; - ay 

Rec, Entry, 
17; 

Reps. Oisten offers top pay; 

pond co's, 

code. 

or Boston, 

“ ATTENTION HIRING! ” 

ir 











, 492-6612 
10 











9-19 Ss ‘ery & sur- 
rounding areas to compete 
for the title of Miss Pre-Teen, 
Miss Jr Teen, & Miss Teen 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


TEMPORARY 
tt OTEL WORK 
tone, shite. Excetert pay & 
a. Call HotelTemps at 





The restaurant at Club Cafe 
seeks a 


























a@ superior staff. Work in a 
ese a environment, meet 


and hardworking ont 
13 Lansdowne, no cai 


CITIZENS FOR PARTICIPA- 
TION IN POLITICAL ACTION 
seeks part-time 

fund-raisers to ST RE- 
AGAN IN CENTRAL 


AMERICA. 6:30-9:30 pm 
$8/hour. Call John 426-3640 

















special 
office work. 


Approx 
yey flex schedule. 
Julie -1141, 9-5. 











EARN EXCEL 
MONEY 


home , 
Jewelry, to . others. Call 
1-619-5 td ad ext 
TA2695MA 








The Phoenix personais; 
what 











pA na ae prone 


Semnep hae. wh tin. Ooen 
oy. ocean. FT/PT. oa 





so 
fT | Boston. Thousands of 
doliars in prizes inci a 
trip to the Nationals in 
. lando; Fla. For more info call 
{ 1-800-345- 
4 GROUP 
WORKERS 
New DYS program seeking 
@ @D line staff for 3-11 shift. Also 
seeking supervisory-level 
people for on-call work with 
4 strong potential for full-time 
development. 
i ( | HOTT coarnet 
| | RIC!’ \RD SPADA 
BUSINESS ENTRY LEVEL BOsTONm ATSIC S780 
OPPS eis SALES es , SWEATPANT HOST/HOSTESS 
: lage i ao dyond Sweats trom est push- Enching downtoston re- 
’ in Downtown * good person- 
_£ home! Self-addres: 207-1238 ry pe y pete = Mi ate, y+ to wath pubic sie Apoyo 
imped Rose- “ dom Trail. Meet e . Apply 
mary Productions, Dept. Q, wanted ed in the” HI tourists! If you like Rocco's (corner of Boylston 
pany Ary Clan- this is the tT & Charles St South, in State 
ton, Alabama GRAPHIC / PROD Johnny at beat Trans. Bidg) between 2:30 
END MONEY worries! a Tine professional 
Homeworkers seoeee': oo time - LOOKING FOR AN DANITOR 
s. ; eS eee Full time janitor needed, 
ton, Alabama 35045. designer to design APARTMENT, HOUSE 7-3:30. Good benefits and 
Enclose envelope! layout and_ manage the OR CONDOMINIUM ? salary besed on 
Do you love your work but conception / selec: THE NEW, EXPANDED Please call Mass Pike 
wish So expand ~ tion of photos, supervision REAL ESTATE Towers, 426-6165. 
30d $200-$2000 monthly. PL of shoots. Other pro- CLASSIFIEDS iS THE JOIN OUR 
Appt. (617)286-8044 oooe y depents benias QUICK, EFFECTIVE Help w/ shipping! supp. 
qummmmmmmmmmmms |) 9°200IC design or © WAYTOFIND WHAT ——_F4st-p80ed consuf firm nds 
PROFESSIONAL Sgn rocucion inom © YOURELOOKINGFOR! — Gooas. wor vanes pack. 
of desktop publishing : ? a 
EMPLOYMENT  Scsiradie. apply te Wheaton Back Sey of on Gr Line 
ree tenes to JOY OF MOVEMENT 
ARTISTS IN 285-7722. Wheaton Coege 20800" & 128: spprt & c 
. open. (We 
THE SCHOOLS jn gh gene Te have positions that po pee ignite eaten 
ORGANIZATION penny a gy ) SF. Aine Gen &400mn to 
SEEKS ON-SITE 5 “LEGAL 30 ' 
encouraged to apply. = M CAL 5:30pm. 492-4680. 
The Col- i ACCS CHEFS 
pen pd Seek os INSTRUCTORS ee immediate openings. 
serve and review both artis- WANTED Beaut, Offices, Hi Vieibiity ‘1am and 7pm at the 
tic and educational compo- owls. Ben eeees, Boss Rathskeller 526 Comm Ave 
open a Porte look- on q tlhe idea ‘seog promise to you busy) sear Sq, I 
nents 4 education an . 
ing for Phang pro- Course description and re- al! ng at — 
fessional experience in sume to: Coll Grad Companion 
Tnester, Musié, Dance, P oe Resource Center an Sates pag 2s H cern te § 12hrs wk 
Puppetry. Must have pro- Worcester, MA - - 
fessional experience in one 01608 CITI HIGHEST PAID 
artistic discipline and a mini- tostang for | or —- - IN BOSTON 


Prestigious na- 

tional/international firm is 
seeking seductive female 
phone operators. 595-0336. 


PAID VOLUNTEERS 


Healthy males, 18-50, to 
participate in blood pressure 








Cash Now $5 to $35 
Street vending. 267- "3086 
Wendy's Pretzels. Ly msg. 
$$$$travel benefits $$$$ 


nem 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


by artifical insemination. 
Noel P. Keane, di 
rector, the INFERTILITY 
Center of New York, 14 E 
eae she New 
Fees. 10022. 
-800- 521. 1539. All 


4 


RESUMES 
yaNOMON COPY 
- Resumes 








CALL THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX AT 
536- 


FOR FAST, 
INEXPENSIVE, 
QUALITY 
TYPESETTING 


einai 
VOLUNTEERS 


INOVATIVE VOL 
Learn aindipon. 
8. Begin tr 

and acho! 


Mass 
referal service, cal: 
445-6999. 





JOIN IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST 
HUNGER AND 


We FOE Netcnel Staton 


Campaign Against vaanger, 
the largest network of ro 
dent volunteers working to 

end er and home- 
Ss are 





Study at Brigham & 
Hospital. Requires 16 day 


hosp om stay. a 


between 2-5pm. 


PREP COOK 
for elegant Beacon Hill rest. 


good" Bons. Bosse" cal 
PT office a stock 
Fave: 666-0874. 











Thurs. P: hour. 
Call Alvin Williams, 
661-5700. 


Fulltime postion aval down c’y 


mal Cts o 





include receiving calle and 
Sulies: 


Se apes eae 


Secretary/bookkeeper 
to work with l- 


chologist at Holistic 
Center. 787-3511 


SECRETARY/CLERK 
ing firm is a 
up to 20hrs a m 
clerical/word processing 
duties. Previous 








experience ' 
ed of Wordstar/Lotus 


. hours as 
pecsteay, i Call Ms. 
Levin at 12. Applied 


Economics Inc. 





DESPERATELY 


2 : 
BOSTON call Jim, 292-4810 
DAVIS SQ call Lee 776-9431 


TELEPHONE AGAINST 


$6.$9 nour PY eves, 5:30 to 
9:30. Call Nina 292-4813 





TIME s 
T thru at 
apply person erra Transcription typist needed 
Cotta, 765 Mass Ave, days a week. Interest- 
bridge, MA. 864-1454 ing material 782-7542 








need for our national office . 


in Downtown Boston. (Easily 
accessible by all T lines) Put 
our talents to work while 

iiding this powerful stu- 
dent lon 
292-4823 toda 


TOLUNTEERS” needed to 
teach citizenship prep- 
aration classes in 
Quincy/South ‘e. Rosie 
He) Urbanistics, 
843-5507, Wed-Fri. 


OFFICE 
MANAGER 


The Roommate 
Connection 








vacation. Must 
have typing skills. 
Experiene working 
with the public 
and be able to 
work with little 

supervision. 

Call 
864-6310 


or 
262-5712 











SALES 


ATTENTION 





ASPIRING YUPPIES 


Commissions $28-$32,000 
Ist Year Potential 


are a college grad 
ewithe a high energ Povei 


who is willing to wor hard, 
lenjoys working with chil- 
dren, and can communi- 
ate ‘with parents, ou. SUN 
sition may be for you. JLNI 
Educational Services, 

clusive distributor of Gro- 


traini 
teed "Sree. vommissions,| 


infor ar and con' tial 








Leemmneleetieeece )274-READ 


= € 

















[PASSIM 


Kitchen Assistant 
Tuesday through 
Saturday 
afternoons. 
Retail 
assistant/Hostess 
Hours Flexible 
47 Palmer St. 
Harvard Square 


492-7679 














GOVERMENT) | PAID VOLUNTESRS SALES 
JOBS $ Gnstan Cnty 
$100 paia to Help Wanted, 
aauh | | aiilkten | bee 
NOW ~~ ‘Gon “or & Pa 
HIRING for details. 876-7113 ] 
Call 
1-800-687- 
6000 | ( BE YOUR OWN Boss \ 
ext. R- r . 
current federal list Part - Time 








English or Bilingual . 
Work the hours you want, 
the days you want. 
Do street-corner 
interveiws in Boston for 
our marketing surveys. 


Call Mr. Jansky 
350-0322 














Koenig Art 
Emporium 
Seeks full and part 
time sales help. 
Experience 
preferred. We offer 
a flexible schedule 
and competitive 
salary. 

Call Jennifer for 
appointment. 


350-0002 














Earn $1000's 

a week 

at home in 

your spare 
time. 

Doing Credit 

Repair! 

Call 

1-619-565-6532 

ext. RA2695MA 

24 HRS 








we SJ 





~ FOR FUN WORK!! 
PLANTS!! 


Plant lovers learn to care for 
plants in commercial 


Le 
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buildings while you get paid! 
Interior landscaping 
company seeks outgoing , 
independent 
individuals to join our 
horticultural team. Full or 
part time Monday-Friday. 
Call Johanne at 


508-533-4391 
BOUGH HAUS INC. 


Downtown Boston .Location 





‘a 





“aM 


Have we got a job for you: 


1) Get good experience working with professionals in the 
largest market research company in New England. 


2) Have fun working with students in the Boston area. 


3) Earn great pay with good starting salary, paid training, and 
opportunity for a salary increase after only six weeks. 


4) Work for a minimum of only three easy four-hour shifts 
that you can set up to suit your schedule. We're open all 
week, day and night! 


DECISION RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Call us for an interview 


DRC - 1505 Comm. Ave. 1st Fl. - Brighton - 
On Green Line B Train 


No selling No fundraising 
No coffee-making No filing 


Applicants must type 20 wom 


™~ 


782-2433 


DRC is an EEO employer 











OL ah 








Ss 6 ee © © ee ee Se ee Se a Cr 


wn Cee a ee oe eee o 














DECOmMeEe 


TAFE ASSOCIAED 
t 


His QU-WMN... 


call &(6|876 


jor reat Temporary positions 


R¢ star | 
ASSOcia TES inc 
TEMPORapy SERVICES 
No Fe / NEF evap, 


RE: 
“ASE Ave Camaast 
























STUDENTS — 
TEACHERS — 
OTHERS 
$6-$14 hourly 
Hundreds of 
openings 


Terrific jobs! Work for us! 


Variety of jobs. Make 
new friends! Day, weekend and 
evening work availabie. 


Clerks + Secretaries - Customer 


° Word 


service 


” . Typlets processor - Telemarketing 


- Paralegals 


* Sales 
assistants 


REGISTER NOW! 


in Boston: 
1 Milk St. 
Boston 

482-0696 





Personnel Pool. 


in Cambridge: 
238 Main St. 
Suite 316 
Kendall Sq. 


Ca 
876-322 


An H&R Block Co. 
Temporary Help since 1946 








Wilalelicommellalelic 





This holiday season you can bring more cheer than ever to your 
festivities by joining Bloomingdale's in full or part time Sales or 
Restaurant positions. We have positions available immediately in 

- some of our most interesting and exciting departments...that are as 


rewarding as they are stimulating. 


If you are bright, personable and professional, you can join the 
Bloomingdale's team. We can make this a holiday to remember, 
with an immediate liberal discount for you and yours, flexible 
schedules, and a highly competitive salary 


Apply in person to the Personnel Department of the Fashion 
Apparel Store located on Route 9, Chestnut Hill , 


Monday - Saturday 10-6 


olaamingoale's 


55 Boylston Street « Chestnut Hill, _ 
EOE/MF 























Needed: 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


Earn $100 


Men only, moderate 
cocaine users ages 21 - 35 
for one day drug study 
related to cocaine use 
(blood sampling involved). 
Taxi provided 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
PLEASE LEAVE 
MESSAGE 
AT 


855-2179 








oa Sipees, 


GOTTA DANCE?? 


We do and we need you 


Boston Ballet's 
telemarketing campaign 
for the new season is 
breaking all records. Good 
phoners make $10-$12 per 
hour plus cash bonuses. 


Are you an ambitious self starter? 

Can you work part time evening 
hours? 

Do you love the arts? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 


Segee 





WHY WOULD ANYONE 


WANT TO BE A TEMPORARY? 


We can give you over 50 good reasons! 





$50 bonus after Ist 50 hours 
Ist time applicants only with this ad 


#52 Your choice of assignments pre 
#53 Work flexible hours Be working tomorrow 
#54 Enjoy bonus, benefits, vacation pay <. 

#55 Gain valuable work experience staff AR 
#56 High hourly rates. . . builders 
5 JFK St. 


491-0491 





Harvard Sq. 
































If you're Hem somg: Bags ene and growth, 


\ look no further Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation of Boston has the opportunity you've 
been looking for. 


Referral Coordinator 


Responsible for receiving and recording 
patient medical and social intormation by 
telephone and mail, researching patient 
information and preparing patient records 
for admissions. in addition, maintains a 
computer file on ali physicians and nospi- 
tals. Excellent communication §skilis, 
knowledge of general office procedures 
and typing of 40 wpm are required. 


Assistant to the 
Unit Manager 


Be responsible for coordinating agency 
referrals and performing diversified cler- 
ical functions in our Dorchester and Cam- 

offices. The ideal candicate will be 
familiar with medical terminology and 
have 1-2 years’ general office experience. 
peony candidates should cali yt 

426-5555 or send en 2 the Sr. Em- 
ns Speci Boyiston 
Boston, MA 02116. 


An equal opportunity employer 











Visiting Nurse Association of Boston 





aemitiniitdeniins ioe : i 





-National Sale- 


-Account Executive- 


Established and growing 
national magazine company 
seeks individual to sell and 
service magazine to existing 
retail and wholesale accounts 
throughout New England. 


Must be a self-starter, have 
2-3 years related experience in 
consumer goods and possess 
good oral and written 
communication skills. College 
degree preferred. 


Please send resume with 
complete salary history in 
confidence to: 


POF Subsidiaries Ltd. 
165 Everingham Rd. 














. Legal Sea Foods 
Has Found An 

Absolutely Winning Formula. 
All We Need Is You. 


Sea Foods is like Never 
lore. We'd tke yon to, ge) aed 
one of the following positions and 
port of that success. 








Se eee eee. Day and night 
For mature, pleasant individuals. 
GoouteotGeniioss 
Full-time and part-time, flexible 
scheduling. 
With Legal, you can take advantage of 
tocations (aimost all are 
See er noe 
benefits package that includes dental 
health and life insurance and 401K. 


Gnd dpm Colt 7aS060 783-8084 for more _— 














Syracuse, NY 13205 








roy several Aliston, MA 02134 



















PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 
Healthy Men 
& Women 
Weekdays Only 9-3 


A. Men & Women ages 
21-35 for 3 session strdy 
involving alcohol, 
marijuana, cocaine and 
blood sampling. 
Taxi providec 
Earn $200-300 


B. Men & Women ages 
21-35 for 1 day alcohol or 
cocaine related studies 
involving blood sampling. 
Taxi provided. 
Earn up to $150 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION PLEASE 
LEAVE MESSAGE AT 


855-2179 











ee 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION ONE, OCTOBER 28, 1988 


mans 


Phoenix | 


COURIER 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
NEW ENGLAND LARGEST 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IS 
LOOKING FOR AN EXPERI- 
ENCED AND SAFE DRIVER 
WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
BOSTON AND SUR- 
ROUNDING AREA TO 
OPERATE COMPANY 
VEHICLE. CONTACT 
SUSAN KELLEY AT 536- 
5390 OR SEND RESUME - 
TO: 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
126 Brookline Ave 
Boston, MA 02215 


























It’s Christmas at 


Crate&Barre! 


All store locations are hiring 
sales and stock people for 
full and part-time Christmas - 
staff. We need hard-working 
enthusiastic individuals who 
enjoy people and who can 
assist in a variety of 
responsibilities. We offer a 
fun working environment 
and the benefit of a store 
discount. Openings available 
immediately for positions 

through New Year’s. Come 

in and fill out an application. 

Training begins immediately. 


FANEGIL HALL MKTPL. 
742-6025 


COPLEY PLACE 
536-9400 


171 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 
547-5938 


CHESTNUT HILL MALL 
964-8400 


48 BRATTLE ST. 











‘fto serve a_ vital 
[communication process betwee 





FULL AND PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES AT 
TTY /TELEPHONE RELAY 
SERVICE FOR THE DEAF 


If you need the extra income and wish 
role in the 





hearing and decaf individuals, c 


‘Ithis unique job opportunity as a 
_|TTY/Telephone Operator. 


e Flexible shifts — moming, aftemoon, 
evening s and weekends 
e Great for students, homemakers & 
senior citizens 
e Typing ability (4(OWPM) 
e Full training provided 
e $7.50/hr. 
e Maturity, discretion & patience 
essential 
For more information about the most 
interesting job you'll ever have, 
CALL 254-4041 
9-5 Mon.-Fri. A/A EOE 
Women, minortties, vets, disabled people 
encouraged to apply 


F 
DEAF= 
Oma 


215 Brighton Avenue 


typing speed 
, Knowledge 














| Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 
Word Processing Operators 


voces / 
Transcriptionists ? the St ar : 
1 


AT WORDSMITH 


Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star in a law firm, you 
st: ould be a lawyer. To be the star in 
a hospital, you:should be a doctor. 
To be the star at Wordsmith, you 
should be a word processor or a 
transcriptionist and be ready for the 
challenge of learning medical tran- 
scription. We're a growing Cam- 
bridge service bureau seeking 
bright, energetic individuals with a 

of at least 65 wpm. 
of IBM PC heipful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 S$ a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge . 


























— bart | Allston, MA 02134 
8 DAY LIVE IN | STUDENTS GRAPHIC 
METABOLIC STUDY PAID VOLUNTEERS J] |}! Gomemakers/ ARTISTS: 


PAYING $525 


Available for men 18-45. 


Free room and board provided. 
Free VCR movies and other 
recreational activities. 
Conveniently located in JP or on 
the green line. Call for more 
information or to make a pre-study 
screening at 


522-0303 — 
Short and long term studies also available for 
men. 


MIRAL 


Medical and Technical 
Research Associates, Inc. 























$175-$200 


Healthy women ages 21- 
25. No experience nec- 
essary. Harvard affiliated 
research project seeks 
healthy femalé volun- 
teers for alcohol sensitivi- 
ty testing. Blood sam- 
pling involved. 


For more information: 


call 855-2248 











Cert. Home Health Aids 
TOP PAY con 09") 


Become a leader in your 
community. Help the elderly 
remain at home leading the 
dignified lives they do deserve. 
There is no other field where one 
can earn TOP PAY have a totally 
FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE and a 
chance to work‘for the benefit of So 
many others 


We currently have openings in 
Brookline, Allston-Brighton, 
Jamaica Plain, Roslindale, Hyde 
Park, Waltham, Watertown, and 
the Greater Boston - Metro area. 


Ask about our "earn while you 
fjearn” program. To arrange a local 
interview cail 566-7901 


International Heath Specialists 
8 Alton Place 
Brookline, Mass. 











Our Advertising Art 
Department seeks 
creative graphic artists 
to work on a freelance 
basis. A working 
knowledge of type 
specing, paste-up and 
ad design a must. 
Macintosh experience 
required. Send resume 
to Department G. 





THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 

















Human Service 
Options, Inc. 


is seeking temporary and full 
time staff to work in 
established community 
programs with the 
developmentally disabled, 
homeless and other special 
needs populations in the 
Boston area. These are 
unique opportunities to gain 
vital professional experience 
and training. 

¢ set your own hours 

* MBTA accessible 

¢ excellent benefits 

¢ tuition reimbursement 

¢ internship program 


Explore your OPTIONS 
today by calling 
617-770-1405 ext. 60 
AA/EOE 



























START 
TODAY!!! 


i om | 
WAITING FOR THAT | 
PERFECT JOB? 





Gain experience, contacts and cash while 
working in the downtown Boston j 
—Cambridge area. 


We are looking for sharp, personable 
people with office skills to fill temporary 
jobs in dynamic companies. 


Top dolllar paid for qualified WORD 


PROCESSORS, SECRETARIES, 
RECEPTIONISTS, TYPISTS and more. 


L&lp 














423-4455 





TEMPORARIES | 








GOOD PAY 


GOOD CAUSE 


EARN $7-$12/HR 
PLUS BONUS 
Call our members for 
outreach/fundraising. Issues 
include economic justice and 
aclean environment. Friendly 
Office, health benefits, 
internships, and 
advancement. 


choose your nights 
5:30 - 9:30 p.m. 


MASS CITIZEN 


ACTION 
864-2277 











294 Washington St., Suite 754, Boston, MA 02108 





ATTENTION |] 
MOVIE BUFFS 


Videosmith, New England's leading 
chain of video rental stores is now hiring 
full and part-time RETAIL CLERKS and 
MANAGEMENT TRAINEES for all locations. 
Immediate openings for enthusiastic, 
intelligent, and detailed-oriented 
individuals. Flexible scheduale. 
EXCELLENT BENIFITS 
APPLY IN PERSON 








ik 
|The M 











E ake ass! 





Movie Store 


NOW OPEN 
1266 COMM. AVE. 
ALLSTON 
NOW HIRING! 


279A Harvard Ave. Brookline 
The Mall at Chesnut Hill 


275 Dartmouth St. Boston 
64 Worcester Rd. (Rte 9) Natick 
61 Leonard St. Belrnont 
997 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 
335 Fresh Pond Parkway Cambridge 
50 Franklin St. Boston 























Bia opportunites 


em Pra, 


ORD PROCESSING TYPING*CLERICAL; 
 SRECEPTION® CONVENTIONS... 
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NEEDS YOUR HELP 
HELP SAVE THE WHALES 


We are a group of committed environmental 
activists in 20 countries around the world. We are 
looking for individuals who are committed to a 
cleaner, healthier environment and want to make a 
good living working for what they believe in. We 
operate our own telephone fundraising program 
from our office 2 blocks from the Kendall-MIT T- 





stop (red Line). We have evening and weekend 
hours available. 


If you are energetic, articulate, and want to help’ 
call David at: 


376-2720 








139 Main Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 


Green peace is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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IF YOU'RE 
= WINDOW SHOPPING, 


How DOES 
$19,500 Loox? 





. 2 F 


If you're a Teller with at 
least one year of experience, 


stop looking and come to Woburn 

Five. We're a well established and well 

respected financial institution serving this rapidly grow- 
ing Rt. 128 region. And providing excellent starting 
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salaries like this is one of the reasons why. 


In addition to a great wage (including Saturdays). 
Woburn Five Cents Savings Bank offers outstanding 
benefits, including 100% tuition reimbursement, retire- 
ment and stock ownership plans, 100% company-paid 
medical /life/disability insurance, a liberal vacation ~ 
policy, and 11 paid holidays. And with our policy of 
promoting from within, a Teller at Woburn Five has 
a real window of opportunity. So call our Human 
Resources Department at 933-0040 and schedule 
an appointment today. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 














THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CAREER 
STEP YOU EVER TAKE 

MAY START IN 














Or in any one of 60 countries in Asia,Africa, and Latin America. Your 
first job after graduation should offer you more than just a paycheck. As 
a Peace Corps volunteer, you will handle reponsibilities and meet 
challenges far greater than those you would be faced in a starting 
position in the United States. International firms and government 
agencies acknowledge and value that kind of experience. 
FIND OUT 
For a FREE brochure contact: 

PEACE CORPS 
10 Causeway Street 
Rm. 450 Box 510 
Boston, Mass 02222 


or call (617) 565-5555x510 




















Go-Getters. 


ecause they'll get you what you need, when you need it. One 
for your banking transactions, and one for your career success, and 
both with one of New England's most exciting and a a financial 
organizations. If you thrive on the kind of high visibility that comes 
with a customer-oriented environment, then you're the go-getter who 
should explore the opportunities at nts Harvrd Trust. 


Fresh Pond 
615 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 


eHarvard Square 
1414 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 


¢Boston University 
George Sherman Union 
771 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 


Customer Service Representatives... 


...our name for Tellers, are key positions in our organization, offering 
talented individuals fast-paced advancement opportunities in an atmo- 
sphere of dynamic growth. At BayBank Harvard Trust, you'll receive 
the training, encouragement, and yecognition you deserve to keep your 
career moving. 

BayBanks offers a very competitive salary, an excellent benefits package, 
and a very supportive environment. All the more reason you should stop 
by on Tuesday or call 661-7155 for more information. 


BayBank Harvard Trust 





NOBODY DOES IT BETTER." 


An Affirmative Action Employer 
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~ The Boston Phoenix, New England’s largest weekly 


newspaper is looking for bright, energetic, growth-oriented 
people for various departments within the company. 


The ideal candidates will be enrolled at a local college with a 
program that will allow you to receive college credit and work 
15-20 hours per week. 


In addition to gaining experience in a specialized department, 
you will have the opportunity to become exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about 
Our newspaper operations. 

Areas where internships are still available include: 





Advertising Finance 
Circulation Marketing/Promotions 
Credit Personnel/Human Resources 


If you want to work in an exciting fast-paced environment — 
don't wait until graduation — explore an option that’s 
available now!! 


Send cover letter and resume to Susan Kelley 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
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This holiday season you can bring more cheer 
than ever to your festivities by joining 
Bloomingdale's in full or part time Sales or 
Restaurant positions. We have positions 
available immediately in some of our most 
interesting and exciting departments...that are 
as rewarding as they are stimulating. 





If you are bright, personable and professional, you can join the 
Bloomingdale's team. We can make this a holiday to 

remember, with an immediate liberal discount for you and | 

yours, flexible schedules, and a highly competitive salary. 


Apply in person to the Personnel Department of the Fashion Apparel 
Store located on Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Monday - Saturday 10-6 





55 Boylston Street 


Chestnut Hill, MA. 
EOE/MF 


bolapmingcale's 
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can make you a 
furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just turn to the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds. Whether youre selling old furniture or looking to furnish an apartment, 
the Phoenix Classifieds has just what you're looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the Phoenix it's guaranteed to get results”, 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The Phoenix will continue to run your ad 
for FIREE until it does. That's guaranteed. So if buying or selling furniture has you 
down, don't hit the roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work for you , 0 you 


can sit back and relax. 









CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


—/ © 















© 





“Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 
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UFESTYLE 


BOSTON'’S 


TRAIL OF 


TERROR! 


Spine-tingling tales of the city 


by David W. Bromiley See page 4 
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STRIP 
AWAY | 
FEAR | 


With the Flaming Carrot, 
Zippy the Pinhead, and Dr 
Whoopee among its dedicated 
crusaders, the Strip AIDS USA 
comic book takes the facts 
about AIDS to the street in an 
appeal for no-nonsense action 
‘Hey. Kids!.. There’s a new 
kinda protection racket around 

ind it beats dying! Use 
it! Wear it! Don’t leave home 
without it!” says the Flaming 
Carrot, who wears a condom 
on his root cap to hammer the 
point home 

In another strip, “Mondo 
Monogamy,” a 17-year-old 
skinhead named Malachi says 
“I like sex and all, but I’d sort | 
of like to live until I can buy 
beer” 

Strip AIDS features 
contributions from more than 
100 cartoon artists, including 
cult tavorites like Sergio 
Aragones, Frank Miller. Bill 
Sienkiewicz, and Kate Worley 
as well as popular illustrators 
like jules Feiffer, Bill Griffith 
and Garry Trudeau. Proceeds | 
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from the sales of the $9.95 | Aside from crusading tor | Will Eisner’s mystery man | barriers of fear and prejudice alternative comics. It is 

book go to San Francisco's | safe sex, the contributors make “Help me. ‘ cries a figure ina | that keep them from reaching | available at local comic-book 
Shanti Project, which helps | a plea for compassion thatis =| dramaticsegmentdrawnby =| out. stores, including the Million 
educate workers at AIDS- | powerful in its directness | Steve Leiaioha. The book | Strip AIDS USA is published | Year Picnic and Newbury 
action centers throughout the | “Victims of AIDS need help | raises hope that real-life | by Last Gasp, a San Francisco | Comics, and at many 

US and the worid | not rejection!" savs The Spirit, | characters can strip away the _| company that.prints mainstream bookstores 





WET 
SUIT 


Condoms having become 
such a rage in bedrooms 
throughout the land, it was 
only a matter of time betore 
snug rubber encasements 
started coming into vogue in 
other aspects of life. And now 
Kolder incorporated of 
Edinburg, Texas, proudly 
introduces the Bottle Suit, a 
form-fitting wetsuit for beer 
bottles 

The suits are intended not,to 
protect against bar-borne 
diseases (you never know 
where that recycled bottle’s 
been, now, do you?), but to 
prevent the little brewskis tha 
are wrapped up inside them 
| trom losing their cool 
' prematurely. The insulating 
properties of neoprene rubbe 
are said to help beer stay coid 
at least 10 times as long as 
would if it were left exposed 
Bottle Suits also work to keep 
the bottie’s chill away from 
exposed fingers during tailgate 
parties and other fall outings 
A version for wine bottles is 
due out soon. 

Bottle Suits come in about 
100 designer varieties, 
including Budweiser, Bud 
Light, Miller, Heineken, and 
Corona. They sell for $5.95 
apiece in area liquor stores, 
including Food Center Liquors 
at 10 Harvard Street in 
Brookline Village. 
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The big chill: Bottle Suits help brews keep their cool 
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Leslie Wind blowtorches new life i into old rings Sand bracelets. 


ON GOLDEN BOND 



















details in their new jewelry if 
they so choose.) 
Gold fillings from teeth that 





Passages are the theme at 
Leslie Wirid’s jewelry- 
recycling studio in Rockport, 
where charm bracelets and 
class rings transform into 
wedding bands before a 
customer's very eyes, and 
where divorced clients’ 
wedding bands become 
commitment-free bangles in a 
one-hour session under an 
acetylene torch. Passages, that 
is, for the thrifty at heart and 


Clients bring fistfulls of old 


the unflinchingly cool of mind. 





gold and silver — mismatched 
earrings, broken chains, and 
other unwanted trinkets — 
then look on as Wind melts 
them down and reshapes the 


precious metals into something 


of practical value. With gold 
now selling at $400 an ounce 
(compared with about $40 an 
ounce in the charm-bracelet 
days gone by), recyclirig makes 
sense for anyone who’s not 
particularly bridled by 
sentiment. (Hangers-on to the 
past can retain some old 


have been yanked out for 
dentures also make good 
fodder for the torch, Wind 
says, but you'd be hard- 
pressed to find any 
monumental significance 
there. 

Leslie Wind’s studio, on 
Route 127 in Rockport. is open 
every day but Sunday, by 
appointment only. Call 
546-6539 to set a time and get 
directions. Wind charges $50 
an hour for labor, and most 
projects require one or two 
hours. 











| THE BOSTON HIT LIST 





(508) 532-0296. 


Tickets $6; call 367-2345. 


$6; call 389-1830. 
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#6 — HALLOWE'EN FESTIVITIES 


Everyone has certain desires that are simply not socially acceptable. Smearing burnt cork all over 
your face, wearing aluminum-foil pants, dressing in clothes that are two sizes too small (or too big, 
if you prefer the Talking Heads to Pee-wee Herman). You may be too tall for trick-or-treating, but 
there are plenty of opportunities to satisfy your bizarre needs, if only for one weekend. Listed 
below are Hallowe’en parties in the area that require no invitation. Prizes for the best costumes will 
be awarded at most of them. Since the treats come in glasses instead of candy wrappers, the parties 
are generally restricted to those over 21. 


® Oct. 28 and 29 — Bestcruise, 66 Long Wharf, Boston: Hallowe'en cruises aboard the 
Frederick Nolan leave at 8 p.m. from Pier 7. Reservations suggested. Tickets $12; call 720-5540. 

® Oct. 28-31 — Salem: There are several parties this weekend in the city where evil is at the 
root of all money, at least in the tourist trade. Oct. 28: parties begin at 8 p.m. at the 
Hawthorne Hotel (admission $20; call 508-744-4080) and at the Knights of Columbus Hall 
(admission $10; call 508-774-8362). Oct. 29: the “Great Pumpkin Pig Out,” with a Mexican 
buffet, begins at 6 p.m. at In a Pig’s Eye Restaurant (admission $5.95; call 508-741-4436). Parties 
begin at 8 p.m. at the Chase House Restaurant (admission $2; call 508-744-0000) and at’9 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Lyceum Restaurant (call 508-745-7665). Oct. 31: the Bull and 
Finch Pub hosts a party at 8 p.m. (no cover; call 508-744-8588). 

» Oct. 29 — Brooksby Farm, 38 Felton St., Peabody: The party begins in the 
“Enchanted Barn” at 8 p.m., with music by Richard Rose and the Atheneans. Tickets $20; call 


® Oct. 29 — Johnny D’s, 17 Holland St., Davis Sq., Somerville: The Boogaloo 
Swamis provide the music at this Cajun-flavored bash. Come at about 9 p.m. Call 776-9667. 

® Oct. 30 — 1270 Club, 1270 Boyiston St., Boston: Rock Against Sexism presents “T- 
Dance of the Living Dead” and invites you to come as “your favorite dead rock star’s evil twin 
in drag.” The party runs from 6 to 10 p.m. Admission $2; call 437-1257. 

» Oct. 31 — Hampshire House, 84 Beacon St., Boston: This costume party is the 
culmination of a Boston by Foot tour which takes you to the sites of the Hub’s notable murders 
and hangings. The walk starts at 5:30 p.m. and ends up at the Hampshire House at 7 p.m. 


® Oct. 31 — Play It Again Sam’s, 1314 Commonwealth Ave., Brighton: This open 
party starts at 7 p.m. and is hosted by the Alumni Club of the State University of New York 
at Binghamton. The bar is located in the heart of the Allston-Brighton student ghetto. Tickets 
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by Becky Batcha 











THE 
STRAIGHT DOPE" 


by Cectt Adams 





In a recent column, you answered “no” to the question, “Does 
an airplane have a lighter load after the passengers have 
consumed their food?” Have you forgotten the second law of 
thermodynamics? Matter cannot be converted into energy and 
vice versa without some loss. When the airplane passengers eat 
the food, some of it is broken down in the stomach and used as 
energy, which is dissipated as body heat through the plane’s skin 
into the surrounding atmosphere. The amount involved may be 
insignificant — perhaps as little as one billionth of a gram — but 
yes, the plane does lose weight in flight when the passengers eat 
food aboard. Looks like the real beanbrain is you, not your 
reader! 
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— Alex Selkirk, Lompoc, California 
Alex, I want-you to know that I am filled with Christian love 
for you, your insufferable personality notwithstanding. Permit 
me to amend your objection so it makes some sense. The second 
law of thermodynamics states that, left to themselves, things 
tend to go to hell in a handbasket. The truth of this assertion is 
irrefutable, but it has no bearing on the present discussion. What 


you're thinking of is Einstein’s equation E = mc?, which suggests 
that the extraction of energy from matter (e.g., during digestion) 
involves some loss of mass. 

As you rightly note, however, in this case the amount of loss is 
insignificant. The average adult human requires about 2700 
kilocalories of energy per day. The potential energy of a 
kilogram of airline food (or of anything) is 21.5 trillion 
kilocalories. The loss of mass resulting from digestion is so small 
that it would fall within the range of error of any conceivable 
attempt at measurement. What we cannot reliably detect we are 
entitled to ignore. Ergo, the plane weighs the same after 
mealtime as before. Go, and trouble me no more. 


In novels of yesteryear you could barely get through a chapter 
without some female character fainting. But women rarely faint 
today. Was all that swooning just literary license? If not, why 
don’t women faint as muth now? 

— Felix Krull, Dallas 

The power of the pen is an awesome thing, Felix. Witness this 
column, a major force for good in a world of darkness. But the 
results aren't always so positive. In the 19th century, writers 
helped to create “the cult of female invalidism,” which held that 
women were such delicate creatures that they’d faint at the 
slightest provocation. Women were as much at fault as men for 
perpetuating this idea — they loved to make a scene by fainting 
at a dramatic moment. 

But fainting wasn’t entirely psychosomatic. Partly it was the 
result of incredibly constrictive Victorian clothing. A fashionably 
dressed woman wore 37 pounds of clothing in winter, of which 
19 pounds were suspended from the waist. She also had herself 
shoehorned into a corset that compressed her waist to an average 
of 20 inches. Corsets distorted the rib cage and made it difficult 
to move or even breathe. In a crowded room you'd have women 
keeling over right and left. Add in poor diet, lack of exercise (too 
masculine), and quack medical practices like leeching, and it’s a 
wonder a woman could remain upright at all. 

Corsets and the cult of invalidism helped create fashionable 
female diseases like chlorosis (vaguely akin to anemia) and 
neurasthenia (chronic nervous exhaustion). These largely 
disappeared after World War I. But that’s no reason to feel smug. 
What with anorexia and bulimia, it looks like we've just 
substituted one set of disorders for another. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
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eh, heh! Welcome, my 
et FIENDS, to the Phoenix 

Crypt of Creepiness! Once 
again we assemble the spirits of 
Hallowe’en for a SINISTER SESSION 
of horrifying tales from the Hub!! 
Grip these eerie pages IF YOU DARE 
for a trio of bone-chilling-yet-true 
stories of Boston, guaranteed to ICE 
YOUR BLOOD, HARDEN YOUR 
HEART, and DEPRESS YOUR 
ARTERIES!! Our ghastly night class is 
now in session, depraved disciples, 
so prepare for a SICKLY SYLLABUS of 
HEX EDUCATION. 

We begin with a visit to a local 
INSTITUTE OF HIGHER MOURNING 
and its devilish dormitory, where 
visitations are permitted long past 
the witching hour, and where final 
exams can be FINAL INDEED. A 
RESIDENCE HELL inhabited by a 
ghoulish fraternity that never lets its 
initiates leave — it just DISMEMBERS 
them! Clasp our cold and clammy 
hand as we creep together down the 
creaky basement stairway that asks 
thrill-seeking pupils: 

“DREAD any good SPOOKS 
lately?” 


On the edge of the Back Bay, hard 
by the brackish pools under the 
Storrow Drive on/off ramps, sits 
Charlesgate. Located between 
Beacon and Marlborough Streets on 
Charlesgate East, the building is 
currently an Emerson College 
dormitory. According to several 
sources who lived in or were 
connected with the building (all of 
whom have requested anonymity 
and were deadly earnest in their 
insistence on the truth of these 
stories), a lot more than students 
lives there. 

Charlesgate was built as a grand 
fin de siécle hotel, with turreted bay 
windows that look out over the 
Charles and stables in the basement. 
The entry hall is slathered with 
glazed porcelain tiles of writhing 
nymphs and satyrs. The floor is an 
intricate carpet of mosaic tiles. An 
open, wrought-iron elevator once 
climbed the seven floors. 

The Great Depression being what 
it was, Charlesgate’s clientele went 
downhill, and the building became a 
flophouse. According to one source, 
at one point fully two-thirds of it was 
inhabited by members of a demonic 
cult. At least two brutal murders 
were committed there, she claimed: 
one on the top floor, and a 
particularly grisly one of a young boy 
in the basement stables. Boston 

liversity bought the building to 
use as a dormitory, and during its 
ownership, a student committed 
suicide on a stairway landing. By the 
time Emerson College acquired 











A startling re-enactment of dorm goings-on. 











Don't try this at home. 








Charlesgate, in 1980, it was a snake 


.pit of spirits. 


The ghouls remained relatively 
quiet as long as the building was not 
full of students. Descendents of the 
cult continued living in the building, 
as Emerson did not fill the building 
immediately. One student said she 
would walk by a room in which one 
of these descendents lived, and if the 
door was open, as it often was, she 
could see a black pentagram painted 
on the floor surrounded by burning 
candles. 

The incidents were minor at first. 
A glass of water would slide across a 
table. Objects students had hidden 
were found in completely different 
places. In 1980, a former resident 
said, two similarly named students 
— call them John Brown — whose 
shared name did not particularly 
endear them to each other, began to 
find their belongings in the other’s* 
room. John Brown on Three came to 
count on finding his lost sweater in 
the room of John Brown on Seven, 
and he would often return a newly | 
found album or cassette in the same 
trip. : 
Emerson then filled the building 
with a stream of students, many of 
whom just as quickly streamed right 
back out to the housing office with 
room-change requests, citing 
spiritual harassment by the wraiths 
who considered Charlesgate theirs. 
Whirlwinds of a minute’s duration 
would spring up in the middle of a 
hall where all the doors of the 
adjoining rooms were closed, and the 
temperature would plunge 30 
degrees. Open dorm-room doors 
would slam shut and lock, trapping 
the student inside the room. On cold 
winter nights, blankets were ripped 
off sleeping students, who found 
them on the other side of the room 


, when they awoke shivering. There 


were levitations on the seventh floor. 
Few would hazard the basement 
stables, where most of the spirits 
seemed to lurk. “They [the stables] 
were too intense,” one source 
intently claimed. “Something felt 
very different down there.” 

Some students used Ouija boards 
to talk to the spirits. One shade was 
particularly forthcoming and warned 
a student of his impending death, 
identifying him by a swastika on one 
of his belongings. The student called 
its bluff, saying he owned nothing 
with a swastika on it. Later he saw a 
small one on a poster in his room. He 
burned the poster and soon moved 
out of the building. (Ouija boards 
were then banned from the building 
for a time, according to one student.) 
Others treated the lost souls as 
something o! « /un-house ride. “We 
Continued on page 15 
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Rental anguish 


Behind the wheel of someone else’s car — 


by Timothy Glover 


hile speaking with an old 
W schoolmate the other day, I 
mentioned that I’ve never 


owned an automobile. ‘That's very 
weird,” my friend .responded, and I 
suppose I can understand his feeling. 
Most of our time together, after all, was 
spent tooling around in his 1973 Gremlin, 
drinking beer and playing loud music on 
his eight-track. Besides, my old pal 
married and settled in our hometown, a 
small, sparsely populated suburb, where 
if you mention public transportation, the 
locals think you're talking about 
hitchhiking. 

But if my friend had ever tried to find a 
parking spot on my street, a busy route 
connecting Harvard University and MIT, 
or if he had any idea what my neighbors 
pay for auto insurance, he probably 
would not think my circumstances are so 
strange. 

The universe, however, extends 
beyond the substantial reach of the 
MBTA, and occasionally I am called upon 
to seek it out. That’s when I rent a car. For 


some, the notion of renting an auto- 
mobile might seem routine — frequent- 
flyer business types and drug smugglers 
come to mind. But when you spend most 
of your travel time like a piece of bipedal 
luggage, blindly shuttled about in an 
anonymous vehicle steered by a faceless 
operator, the thought of suddenly getting 
behind the wheel of a two-ton rolling 
mass of steel, rubber, and glass is not one 
you take lightly. 

For me, any enthusiasm I may feel 
toward the sheer novelty of driving a car 
diminishes the instant I enter the rental 
office. For here awaits the cheerless 
rental agent, usually uniformed ih 
nothing that is any more intimidating 
than a flimsy polyester vest,jbut very 
often possessing the cool, skeptical de- 
meanor of a state trooper. “License and 
credit card,” mumbles the person behind 
the counter, and't present the documents 
for inspection. Finding not so much as a 
missed Visa payment on my record, the 
rental agent hands over the keys, but not 
without reciting the auto-rental in- 








dustry’s version of the Miranda Act, 
always in the same _ well-rehearsed 
monotone. “You have the right to 150 
free miles. Any gas you use and do not 
replace can and will be added to your 
bill, at an astronomical rate per gallon. 
You have the right to additional, over- 
priced insurance, some of which you may 
not actually need’... .” 

But I suppose the agents’ wariness, 
especially in a city, is justifiable. After all, 
they are entrusting a very expensive 
piece of equipment to someone who may 
only be a casual user, and who may very 
well have no business operating heavy 
machinery in the first place. Rental 
companies are no doubt aware that non- 
car-owners like myself undergo an 
abrupt transition when they sit in the 
driver’s seat, a shift in mental gears 
unlike any they experience in day-to-day 
life. 

First, the occasional renter must ad- 
dress the challenging issue of remember- 
ing how to drive. Whether you learned to 
operate an automobile from some chain- 


smoking driver’s-education instructor or 
from a jittery, over-reacting parent, that 
instruction isn’t likely to fade from 
memory, even with years of neglect. But 
if you haven't driven in six months, all 
those hours spent practicing in empty 
parking lots are about as useful as your 
first-grade flutophone lessons. You know 
how to drive, but as with anything else, it 
takes some time to reacquaint yourself, 
and rental agencies don’t offer review 
sessions. Intead, you sheepishly climb in 
and start the engine of your Chevy Nova 
or Ford Taurus, edging out of the parking 
space as though you were piloting the 
Goodyear blimp, all to the smirking 
delight of the onlooking company mech- 
anic. 

One 16-point turn later, however, you 
begin to realize the decidedly un- 
dirigible-like dimensions of your’ new 


' two-door compact. The steering wheel 


grows comfortable in your grasp, and 
your lower limbs are able to work in 
concert with the brake and gas pedals. 
Confidence creeps in as you develop a 
rapport with the car; in no time you're 
burning up the road. - 

Which is just fine for the parking lot. 
Driving in traffic, though, requires that 
extra something that naturally 
diminishes among public-transportation 
users — an attention span. 

The newly awakened. motorist must 
achieve a heightened state of conscious- 
ness and focus, hypersensitive to the 
passing landscape. In other words, he or 
she has to concentrate very hard on not 
running things over. I can attest that this 
is not as easy as it sounds. Too often 
while driving I have come to the 
realization that in the past several 
minutes I have tuned the radio, adjusted 
the air conditioning, looked at my watch, 
and dreamily gazed off at the lush, green 
countryside without, it seems, having 


-troubled myself to glance at the road 


ahead. 

-This points to a certain detachment 
from the act of driving that is closely 
linked to the unique relationship be- 
tween the renter and the rented. | 
recently hired a Dodge, hopped in, and 
drove about 100 miles before stopping 
for lunch. When I stepped out from the 
Golden Arches, I squinted at the crowded 
parking lot and realized that I had only a 
vague idea of which car I should take. 

Fortunately, most rental agencies print 
the color, make, and license number of 
the car on the key chain, saving people 
like me the embarrassment of traipsing 
about parking lots, peeking in car win- 
dows for identifying baggage. The infre- 
quent renter is simply not equipped with 
the car owner's possessive mentality, and 
the generic blandness of the standard 
rental agency's fleet helps to induce an 
indifference toward the rented auto, 
often leading to disrespect and outright 
abuse of the vehicle. 

Most renters are guilty of this attitude 
to some extent, and in some cases, it’s 
excusable. Just as you wouldn’t make 
your bed after a stay in a hotel room, 
neither are most renters inclined to 
empty the ashtrays or dispose of the old 
gum wrapper or coffee cup upon return- 
ing their car. But there are those who 
carry this mistreatment to an extreme. 

Continued on page 16 











Keys to renting a deal 


o yourself a favor when renting a car: shop around. The friendly 
D neighborhood rental agency won’t necessarily have the same rates, and 

may not offer the amenities that best suit your travel plans. The Yellow 
Pages are the best resource when looking. 

When dealing with a rental agent, be sure to perform a thorough interrogation. 
Before you hang up the telephone, you should be aware of every expense that the 
agency is capable of tacking onto the basic rental fee. For starters, there’s the 
mileage cap. Don’t necessarily ‘be lured by a company that offers “free miles.” 
Almost all rental agencies offer free miles, the question is how many? Those that 
offer unlimited mileage are among the minority, and as a rule have high basic rates. 
Mileage caps vary, but are usually between 75 and 150 miles per day, or 700 to 1000 
miles per week. Once the odometer exceeds the cap, an additional charge, typically 
between 15 and 30 cents, is added for each mile driven. 


This in mind, it is worthwhile to approximate how many miles you'll be 
traveling, and then get out the calcultor. If you determine that the actual distance 
you plan to cover is minimal, you may want to consider an agency such as Save-a- 


Buck (formerly Ugly Duckling) in Allston. Their basic rates are among the lowest 
available ($18.95 per day, $119.95 per week for a compact-sized car). But with a 
daily mileage cap of 50 miles, a Boston-area resident would only be a little more 
than halfway to Cape Cod when he or she began to accrue additional charges of 15 
cents a mile. That day trip to Hyannis could easily double in cost. 

The other major expense that a renter faces is the cost of indemnity for damage 
to the car and to you and your passengers. Since the various forms of insurance that 
are offered by rental companies can add $6 to $20 a day to your bill, this is a factor 
to think about. 

When the renter accepts the loss/damage waiver, the rental company releases the 
renter from any responsibility for loss or damage to the car, assuming normal 


operation. There is also additional liability insurance to protect you from claims 
made by third parties for damage done by your rented car. The only reason to 
refuse such protection is that you may already be covered. If you own a car, and 
your vehicle is fully insured, your policy’s coverage is usually transferable to a 
rented automobile. This is a matter to take up with your insurance agent. 

Personal accident insurance generally covers the renter for the entire rental 
period, in or out of the car. PAI also covers any passengers in the car in case of an 
accident. If you already have health and/or life insurance, additional coverage may 
be redundant. 

It is possible to find respectable deals on rented cars in and around Boston. If the 
idea of keeping one eye on the odometer makes you carsick, try American 
International. With two offices in the city and several at the airport, American offers 
unlimited mileage with a daily rate of $29.95 (for a sub-compact) and $128.95 by the 
week. 

For the penny-pinching weekender, the best deals are with the smaller agencies, 
and don’t be put off by those that specialize in insurance replacements. Several 
offer Friday through Monday specials for under $100, insurance, tax, and 750 free 
miles included. Depending on your location, try Agency in Allston, Amerex in 
Cambridge, Altra in Medford, or Automate in Belmont. 

You may end up wondering — why go to Hertz or Avis at all? Their basic ra 
are considerably higher than most of the competition’s, and both add a whopr 
31 cents per mile after exceeding the mileage cap. The answer is simple: if , vi 
rented car breaks down at three in the morning on the Mass Pike, would yo. rat! 
call a huge corporation with offices worldwide or a tiny operation with one ph 
and an answering machine? Both Hertz and Avis offer discounts for adv rice 
bookings, and the rates at Hertz in Harvard Square are generally $10 cheape: ‘han 
their downtown Boston office. 

But what if you’re going to a high-school reunion? Exoticar in Charlest: wn will 
rent you a Jaguar for $140 a day, or an Alpha Romeo for just $85. Ir »:rance is 
available; what you tell your former classmates is up to you. ° 

— 7.G. 
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FREQUENT READER 








You can get FREE admission to clubs, movies and theatres, free 
albums, clothing, dining and much more. Simply buy the Phoenix every 
week and clip out the numbered coupon box next to the logo on the 
‘cover. When you've collected four consecutively numbered coupons 
(example: 1-2-3-4, or 3-4-5-6), choose the offer you want from-the list 
below: and present all four coupons to the store, theatre, club or 
restaurant by the expiration date shown on the last coupon. (You'll 
have four weeks to. redeem your coupons). Use the coupon form 
provided below to make collecting easy. 





ALLSTON ALE HOUSE 
Restaurant & Pub 

85 Harvard St. Allston ? 
FREE SANDWICH 

Tuesday - Friday 


AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Always new, always exciting, always 

an experience. 

64 Brattle St., Cambridge 

BUY ONE TICKET, GET ONE FREE 


ror valid on Sat. evenings, based on availability 


AXIS 

Music for the people. 

13 Landsdowne St. Boston 
FREE ADMISSION 

Valid up to 10:30PM Thurs, Fri., and Sat., 
void concerts and private parties. 








BRATTLE THEATRE 

Hollywood & foreign classics in a vintage 
theatre setting. ; 

40 Brattle St. Cambridge 

FREE ADMISSION FOR 2 

Films only; Not valid Fri. - Sun. Passes available by mail 
only, To recieve passes send your 4 consecutive 
coupons in a seif-adressed stamped envelope to: 
PHOENIX PLUS / BRATTLE: c/o THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX, 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, MA 
02215. Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. 


CATCH A RISING STAR 

Featuring the best comedy & music 7 
nights a week. 

30 JFK St., Cambridge 

FREE ADMISSION 

Valid Tues., Wed., Thu. only. Limit 1 per party. Based on 


EDIBLE REX 

Where the suburbs meet the beat 
251 Old Concord Road, Billerica 
FREE ADMISSION 

Value up to $12. 


THE GARMENT DISTRICT 
An alternative dept. store 

200 Broadway, Cambridge 
FREE PAIR OF BLUE JEANS 


GROVER’S 

Where Boston's best play the 
North Shore's best. 

392 Cabot Si., Beverly 

FREE ADMISSION 

Void for special events. 


HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 

You don''t just rent a car, 

you rent a company™ 

Park Plaza, Boston 

200 FREE MILES & FREE UPGRADE 
From Subcompact to Fullsize only; Park Plaza, Boston 
Location Only. Not to be used in conjunction with other 
promotional offers. 


HOLLYWOOD VIDEO EXPRESS 
Cambridge's most eclectic video store 
1740 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

2 FREE MOVIE RENTALS W/ FREE 
MEMBERSHIP. 


Limit one redemption per customer. 


JOY OF MOVEMENT 
The best work-out in town! 
FREE JOM T-SHIRT 


Non-members only; Available at Kenmore, Copley, 
Cambridge locations. 


JOHNNY D'S 

Different kinds of music for all kinds of 
people. 17 Holland St., Somerville 
FREE ADMISSION 


LASERIUM / HAYDEN 
PLANETARIUM 
A New experience in sight and sound 
Museum of Science/ Hayden Planetarium, 
Boston 
FREE PAIR OF PASSES 

j To receive passes send 
your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 
stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Please specify 
Planetarium OR Laserium. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BICYCLE TOURS 
Cycling weekends at country inns 

P.O. Box 547-PX, Henniker, NH 03242. 
1-800-245-4649 

FREE BIKE RENTAL OR 10% TOUR 
DISCOUNT 


FREQUENT READER PARTICIPANTS 


SERENDIPITY Ill 

Life is too short to eat boring food 
Faneuil Hall, Boston 

FREE FROZEN HOT CHOCOLATE 
SOMERVILLE THEATER 

Davis Square, Somerville 

Classic Films and a whole lot more. 
FREE ADMISSION FOR 2 


Passes available by mail only,To receive passes send 
your four consecutive coupons in a self addressed 
stamped envelope to: PHOENIX PLUS/SOM; c/o THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 126 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON, 
MA 02215 allow 1-3 weeks for delivery. Good for films 
only, Valid Mon-Thurs. 


STITCHES 

Boston's best comedy; 969 Comm. Ave. 
FREE ADMISSION 

Valid night of show; Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays only. 

UNDERGROUND CAMERA 

Home of “Porky Pics." Studio quality 5x7's 
FAST! 

2 FREE ROLLS OF FILM 

24 Exp.35mm ISO Underground Premium 

Quality film only. At participating locations only.” 
VIDEOSMITH 
The movie buffs movie store. All Locations:, 
FREE COPY OF THE BOOK, RATING THE MOVIES” * 


VIDEO ODYSSEY 
Your quest ends here. 557 Tremont St., Boston 
FREE BLANK KODAK VHS VIDEOTAPE 
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REMEMBER TO REDEEM 
YOUR COUPONS BY 
_ THE EXPIRATION DATE 
SHOWN ON THIS COUPON 


ben chinianenematcies eran enmntnidl 


The expiration date of any set of four coupons Is based on the date of the last coupon 


Another reason why, by Friday, you need the Phoenix. - 


THIS OFFER IS VALID FOR NEWSSTAND COPIES ONLY. PHOTOCOPIES WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED. 
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Prairie Home Co 


by Vicki Hengen 


lives on page 59, falling 

alphabetically, and some- 
what innocuously, between Mon- 
tana and Nevada. According to 
my map, you’d come in from the 
east on I-90, angling down 
around Omaha, through Council 
Bluffs, lowa (once a meeting 
place for Indian tribal councils, 
and until recently, a city to which 
19-to-20-year-old Nebraskans 
flocked to drink legally), from 
which point it’s a pretty straight 
shoot west for about 50 miles to 
Wahoo. 

But that sort of verbal geo- 
graphy doesn’t do the state 
justice, belittles the distance an 
Easterner must cross to get there, 
begrudges the prospective travel- 
ler a good 1500 miles of highway. 
Because the reality of it, if mem- 
ory serves, is something no map 
does well — by the time you've 
traversed New York, checked in 
on the cousins in Buffalo, cut 
across the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania, sweated through 
Ohio and Indiana, and slept 


I n my road atlas, Nebraska 





through Illinois, lowa is some- 
thing a little more than cruel. 
By that time, you've seen enough 
golden arches and Texaco station 
restrooms to last a_ lifetime, 
and the Missouri's beginning to 
look like the goddamn River 
Jordan. 

So then you do this little dog- 
leg thing onto 92 and drive until 
you hit the Elkhorn River (or, as 
it's known in Wahoo, “the 
crick”). From there, my uncle’s 
land stretches to the grain tower 
of the Farmers’ Co-op and the 
railroad tracks, which, as the poet 
Adrienne Rich once put it, look in 
Nebraska “like a braid of hair/a 
grandmother's strong hands 
plaited/straight down a grand- 
daughter’s back.” Straight, be- 
cause everything there is arrow- 
straight — the landscape is 
drawn in lines, sculpted in 
planes, and even the omnipresent 
sky is flat, a marbled, moving 
canvas upon which the farmers 
read their futures. There’s no 
magic in these fortunes; in a place 
where people make their living 












mpassion 


from the land, gypsy artifice is 
unnecessary, and weather's all 


you really need to know. 
Weather can be kind, or ruinous 
— here, where trees are scarce 
and shelter is what you make it, 
storms come down with the force 
of disgruntled gods, and “light- 
ning,” “tornado,” and “flood” are 
words not uttered lightly. 

In Walioo, which means “burn- 
ing bush” in an Indian language i 
can’t identify, the earth is marked 
by mile roads that run directly 
north to south, east to west. Still 
unpaved, they separate the fields 
forthrightly, discerning wheat 
from sey, soy from corn, corn 
from hay or milo. In the 1880s, 
when my _ great-great-grand- 
parents homesteaded there, this 
was a country, as Robert Frost 
described it, still “vaguely realiz- 
ing westward,” and the govern- 
ment agreed to grant each family 
a section, or square quarter-mile, 


if they could stick it out for 10 


years: such as it was, a promise, a 
“gift outright,” a mixed blessing. 
In eastern Nebraska, the 


people who took Uncle Sam up 
on the offer were, over- 
whelmingly, Germans, Czechs, 
and Swedes. Even now, the 
ethnic balance hasn’t shifted 
much, and Wahoo is surrounded 
by tiny farming towns with ap- 
pellations like Schuyler, Prague, 
and Swedeburg. One of my 
great-great-grandfathers was, as 
the story goes, a cavalry officer in 
the court of Franz-Josef of Austria 
and somewhat of a gambler and a 
wastrel. My great-great grand- 
mother, apparently having had 
just about enough of that, picked 
him up by his riding-boot straps 
and plunked him cown in the 
middle of America, via wagon 
train through Kansas, which ob- 
viously did the trick. 

The Midwestern prairie may 
have been easy to claim, but it 
was bitterly hard to hold. My 
grandmothers told stories of fire 
and flood and blizzards, limbs cut 
off in threshing machines, 
beioved draft horses that ate 
themselves to death in the corn. 
In one faded photograph, my 
maternal grandfather, dressed in 
his best overalls and a necktie, 
stands erect as a rail, flanked by a 
small farmhouse and a ‘35 Buick, 
the empty prairie reaching out 
behind to swallow the horizon. In 
another, my bonnet-clad mother 
stands unsteadily at the age of 
three, on some distant Easter 
Sunday, while indignant 
chickens stalk the edge of the 
frame, frozen as an heirloom. To 
an observer in 1988, the alone- 
ness of it all is mythic, terrifying. 

My own memories are more 
specific, perhaps prosaic, scenes 
from an unfilmed television spot 
for Chevrolet. Family reunions 
are featured prominently, com- 
plete with Levis, kick-the-can, 
and watermelon. There were 
rodeos turned panicky when 
bulls escaped, auction barns 
where piglets scattered, squeal- 
ing, with numbers taped to their 
hips, and a colt named Timothy 
that earned local distinction for 
being allowed to watch TV in the 
kitchen when my uncle wasn’t 


‘home. 


As children, we mastered the 
art of plucking chickens, were 
thrown by ponies. We learned 
that the surest way to a pig’s dull 
heart is to scratch him behind the 
ear with a corn cob, and that 
calves are best halter-broken 
when tied to a donkey for a 
couple of days. We absorbed a 
handful of words in Czech, in- 
cluding “please, Grandma” and 
the names’ of a few select baked 


goods. It was a city kid’s nirvana, 
but city kids we were and we 
never quite forgot it. 

I did not grow up in Wahoo — 
my parents did. I was born 50 
miles away, in Lincoln, and was 
promptly exported to the East 
Coast, along which we moved 
regularly every couple of years. 
But ghosts are hard to shake, 
especially when they're the col- 
lective possession of a family, 
and Wahoo remains something 
of a home by the transitive 
property — a place lodged inex- 
tricably in memory and filtered 
through an Eastern sensibility, a 
town where I could go tomorrow 
and be recognized on Main Street 
for my mother’s eyes. 

In the last 10 years I think I’ve 
been to Wahoo only twice, and 
all I’ve just described is there — 
it’s real — but the mythic has 
been surpassed by the mundane. 
During a visit last winter, for 
example, a walk down Main 
Street revealed the things I'd 
always known: the First National 
Bank, ‘one smoky pool hall, 
Coast-to-Coast Hardware, 
Lucille’s Cards and Gifts. My 
Uncle Joe’s butcher shop, 
possessor of a top-secret recipe 
for sausage, is no longer in the 
family, but the sausages, happily, 
were the same. At Bauer's res- 
taurant, just outside of town, 
potted plants hung from the 
ceiling and a woman — Mrs. 
Bauer, I suppose — moved heavi- — 
ly behind the counter, dishing up 
the special of the day, a bargain at 
$3.95 


But things were also different; 
the town was somehow so 
pathetically unglamorous, so 
small. It seemed to me, at the ripe 
old age of 28, somehow insignifi- 
cant, and I felt cheated by it, and 
a little bit ashamed. It made me 
think back to all the places I’ve 
lived, that made me, and I 
realized that the only thing un- 
glamorous was being grown-up, 
being changed. I could write a 
resumé of addresses, and you 
could trace them in my speech — | 
New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts — but the fact is, there’s 
no other place that knows my 
story. And though that may not 
be the definition, ultimately, of 
“home,” it seems fitting for 
“hometown.” My history is part 
of me, unshakable, attached. And 
history, again in the words of 
Adrienne Rich, “needs a telling as 
plain/as the prairie, as the tale/of 
a young girl or an old . 
woman/told by tongues that 
loved them.” PRE ti 








PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS bBoston:Cable Channels A3 and A8 














SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30 
7 PM ELDER TIMES. Home sharing between 
elder homeowners and younger renters arranged 
through the Ecumenical Social Action Committee, 
among the segments on this program. Veda Re- 
illey, producer. 
8:30 PM BOSTON COMEDY NETWORK. Local 
comics and skits. Dave Fine, producer. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31 
7 PM GAME OF THE WEEK. BNN-TV Sports 
covers the Lincoln Sudbury vs Boston Latin 
Academy football game. Play by play. BNN cov- 
ers high school football with underwriting from 
The Boston Globe. Julie Mallen, producer. 

10 PM HAL KOLTIN SHOW. Big Ed, comedian. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
9:30 PM VOICE OF THE ARAB WORLD. In Arabic 
and English. History, art, culture. Zagloul E. Ayad, ~ 
producer. 
10 PM DEEP DISH TV. Best of community access 
television in U.S. About short sighted land exploi- 
tation. Growing corporate farms and loss of free- 
dom for farmers. Catholic Committee in Minne- - 
sota, producers. 


producer. 


drugs. 





Joyce, producers. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 

10:30 PM JEANNE EVERSLEY SHOW. New 
series. Wiping Out Drug Abuse (WODA). About 
drug free socia! club for teens. Guests: Mattie 
Deloach, Dorchester; Cari Payne (Cosby Show), 
Paul Brock, film coordinator of ‘‘White Girl,"” mov- 
ie about cocaine. Tony Brown, producer-writer. 
Clips from ‘‘White Girl.’ Jeanne Eversley, 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3 

7 PM DROP A DIME CALL-IN TO ROXBURY STU- 
DIO, BNN-TV. Callers to 442-5814 and 442-5807 
may express concerns and solutions about 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

6:30 PM WEEKLY FORUM. By, for and about 
people with disabilities. Michael McDermott, Sr. 
and Jr. Mike, Jr. blind at 16. They talk about how 
this blindness affected the family. Moshen 
Tehrani, host. Steve Coveney, producer. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

7:30 PM GAY BOSTON. French Wall, editor, The 
Guide, joins host Candace Van Auken. They dis- 
cuss presidential election. Mary Kennedy, Eileen 
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ROLLS OF FILM 
AT 
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CAMERA 
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BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





Watch Neighborhood Network News - All About Boston - Mon. - Fri. 5:30, 9 and 11 pm. 














ASTROLOGY 


NATAL CHART 
with indepth interpretation, 
up to 25 pages, $30. 


MONTHLY ASTRO-REPORT 
based on your birth data — 
12 mo. subscription $24. 





Wonderful as gifts! 


Send name, place, time 
(unknown OK), & date of 
birth: 


PERSONALLY YOURS 
1268 Main St., Suite 295 
Dept. BP 
Tewksbury, MA 01876 
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FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


Where the best teachers make the difference. 


COPLEY SQ. 561 Boylston St. 536-3377 
KENMORE SQ. 542 Comm. Ave. 266-6026 
CENTRAL S@Q. 536 Mass. Ave. 492-4680 
WATERTOWN SQ. 23 Main St. 926-2700 
NEWTON/WELLESLEY 34 Washington St. 237-6465 


(Across from Grossman's at Wellesley Racquet Club.) Free babysitting at our Newton/Wellesley facility. 
(Programs and facilities vary with location “Expires October 31, 1988 
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Restaurants 


Pattaya 


Satay night fever 





1032-1036 Beacon Street, Audubon Circle, Brookline, 


566-3122. Open 


Sunday through Thursday, from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 5 to 10 
p-m.; Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and from 5 to 10:30 p.m.; and 
Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 


Sidewalk-level access. 





by Robert Nadeau 


his is the third Thai res- 
T taurant in a row for this 

column. Are you begin- 
ning to wonder if something is 
going on? Are we subtly prepar- 
ing you for a new war in 
Southeast Asia? Are we in a 
dispute with the Phoenix over 
expense money? Have we de- 
veloped a strange intestinal dis- 
ease that requires constant in- 
fusions of coconut milk and chile 
pepper? 

No, it’s nothing like that. You, 
oh restaurant-going readers, have 
created a demand for Thai food 
such that new Thai restaurants 
have been sprouting like mung 
beans in the Boston area. This 
column has been racing along 
behind you, trying to help sort 
the merely good ones from the 
very fine ones. The last two 
columns have reviewed good, 
second-rank Thai _ restaurants. 
Pattaya goes to the head of the 
class. 

Pattaya is a place on Thailand's 
coast southeast of Bangkok, but 
the restaurant features a unique 
dipping sauce from northern 
Thailand and a Penang curried 
beef from Malaysia, so its re- 
gional commitment is hard to 
parse. Much Thai cuisine is a 


brilliant selection of foreign in- 


fluences anyway; this technique 


is Indian, this one Chinese, this 
herb from Moslem traders, this 
one from the Portuguese — and 
all of it so incredibly delicious! 

Pattaya just knocks you out at 
the appetizer course. The Pattaya 
roll ($4.25) is one of the 
crunchiest, tastiest spring rolls 
ever fried in the Hub of the 
Universe. Diameter is inverse to 
crunch, and these are no fatter 
than English cigarettes, filled 
with springy cellophane noodles 
and flavorful shreds of meat and 
shrimp. They are so small the 
serving is eight rolls. The dip 
with this is a simple vinegar-and- 
sugar syrup, and you wouldn’t 
want anything more. 

Tod mun ($4.95) are the eggy 
seafood fritters, here shrimp- 
based and beautifully spiced. The 
usual dipping sauce is a kind of 
salad dressing stuffed with 
minced cucumber, coriander, and 
peanuts. Pattaya’s homemade 
sauce looks like nuoc mam, the 
sweet, hot fish-sauce dip of Viet- 
nam. But the taste is of chile 
peppers fermented in the manner 
of Tabasco sauce, toned up with 
vinegar and fish sauce used for its 
salty richness. It is a splendid dip, 


and I recommend trying it on all 
the appetizers. 

Chicken satay ($4.50) is loving- 
ly broiled with a good taste of 
charcoal, not much marinade, 
and a marvelously tender texture, 
accentuated by the wide strips on 
each skewer. It’s served with two 
sauces of its own — the usual 
cucumber salad, with maybe a 
whiff of pineapple, and the usual 
sweet-hot peanut-butter sauce. 

Of the soups, get the crystal 
noodle ($2.25). The broth is real 
stock, heightened with salty fish 
sauce and fresh green coriander, 
and stuffed with pea pods, baby 
ears of corn, straw mushrooms, 
and such. The tom ka gai ($2.50) 
has the right flavors of chicken, 
coconut, the mustardy-gingery 
root galangal (“ka” in Thailand), 
and lime juice. The texture may 
be authentic, but is comparative- 
ly thin for this market. A better 
brand or preparation of coconut 
milk would pull it up. 

Pattaya is a pioneer in fancy 
menu prose. The usual green 
curry is “emerald,” the red, 
“ruby,” the yellow, “paz.” A 
spiced salad marked with three 
asterisks is called “crying tiger.” 
We sampled the Pattaya house 


salad ($3), a sort of Siamese chef's 


salad with egg wedges, shredded 
chicken, and bean curd under the 
spicy peanut sauce I associate 
with satay. 

The ruby shrimp is visually 
more of a Gauguin experience, 
with its orangy coconut-milk 
sauce, green and red peppers, 
pink shrimp, carrots, bamboo 
shoots, and a piece or two of fresh 
green Thai basil. The seven 
shrimp are not large, but they’re 
exceptionally ténder. The sauce 
has quite a kick, and an explod- 
ing pinball-machine sequence of 
aromas, though the menu calls it 
the mildest of their curries. 

The Penang curry comes only 
with beef, and it is hotter. But it is 
a superb, brownish curry with 
subtle nuances from both the 
fresh red and green chile peppers 
involved as well as the Thai basil, 
citrus leaf, garlic, curry, and a bit 


of coconut milk. If you like the 
duck choo chee at Amarin of 
Thailand or Siam Cuisine — this. 
restaurant's peers — you'll like 
this Penang beef. 

“Golden Duck” is a most un- 
usual dish. The sauce seems to be 
fruit-based and not creamed at 
all, for a natural sweet-and-sour 
effect. I'm going to guess that 
there is tamarind involved. The 
duck itself is served in quarters, 
as it might be in Malaysia. Thai 
restaurants always set forks and 
spoons, but here we needed a 
knife and couldn’t get one. The 
skin isn’t crispy, but the meat 
remains tender and moist. 
Eschewing most of the famous 
Thai food carving, Pattaya does 
some nice Western-style presen- 
tations. This one placed the duck 
on a bed of spinach with a 
maraschino cherry on top of a 
carved cucumber. 


Pattaya also has a section of - 


diet and no-spice dishes. There is 
some risk to it. Marina bay 
broiled scallops ($12.95) were 11 
outstanding sea scallops with 
visible char marks and a perfect 
amount of smoke taste contrast- 
ing with their natural sweetness. 
On the side is another portion of 
the marvelous Northern Thai 
pepper sauce. But the broiled 
shrimp ($12.95) from the same 
menu were a no-char disappoint- 
ment. They were huge, four of 
the biggest shrimp I've ever seen, 
but dull eating until I borrowed 
some of the other dipping sauces. 

Pattaya’s version of pad thai 
($6.95), the noodle dish by which 
many people judge Thai 
restaurants, will win many ver- 
dicts. The dish is served in its 
original form as a noodle catch- 
all flavored with a bit of chile and 
lime juice, and a hint of sugar. 
The noodles are thickly brocaded 
with egg, bits of pressed bean 
curd, scallions, bean sprouts, and 
medium shrimp as well as pieces 
of chicken. 

Pattaya has an American and 
international wine list better than 
most I see in New American cafés 
and trendy grills. There are even 


some Gewiirztraminers and such 
that will match up with some of 
the diet/no-spice dishes. (Three 
Thai beers are also available.) We 
tried the Spring Moon imperial 
cuvée ($15 bottle, $3.50 glass), 
described as a medium-dry 
muscat wine from China. The 
wine is drier and lighter than that 
description implies, without a 
hint of the characteristic orange- 
flower aroma of muscat grapes. It 
smells and tastes like a well- 
made hot-weather white wine, 
perhaps from Italy. This may well 
be the story; the Heavenly Palace 
winery was founded in 1983 but 
the grapes, of unnamed variety, 
were imported from Europe early 
in the century. 

Pattaya has a few desserts, 
which seem to rotate in and out 
of stock. I was fortunate to get a 
portion of Thai coconut milk and 
banana ($1.50), a soothing, homy 
dish that’s sweet and rich enough 
to please a raging chocoholic. 
Canned rambutan and lychee 
($1.50 each) are fine. 

Tea comes in a bag labeled 
“sprouting pousse.” It may actu- 
ally be Thai tea. It looks green, 
the bag smells like jasmine, but 
the tea tastes like weak oolong, 
perhaps because it comes in a cup 
of inadequately hot water. Or at 
least it did on both of our visits. 

Service is excellent, especially 
diligent in filling the water 
glasses. Decor, as at the better 
Thai restaurants, is of un- 
paralleled beauty at the price. 
There are large wood statues and 
finely made wall hangings, richly 
carved furniture, white linen 
tablecloths, and flowers and 
plants everywhere. 

The piéce de résistance is a 
working Buddhist altar, flanked 
by elephants bearing silk lotus 
blossoms. The main statue in- 
carnation is of an'old monk with 
gold leaf on top and around his 
mouth. I’m sure the gold leaf is a 
form of veneration, but even a 
bodhisattva might notice the 
quality of the spring rolls served a 
few feet away, and get a hanker- 
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This directory is not like other restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from our full-length reviews by 
Robert Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is rounded to the nearest dollar 
and is the range quoted for entrees,.unless followed by “ac,” 
indicating a la carte. Bear in mind some menus change seasonally. 











RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. noon-11 p.m.; Fri.- 
Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access. $6-12 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant, and the 

most elaborately decorated, with authentic 
wooden stools and basket-weave tables. The 
food is well-made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost every 
dish comes in a version spiced with fiery 
“berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
Come prepared to eat with your hands, using 
the soft “injera” flatbreads. The friendly staff 
will show you how. (10/88) 
Bangkok Palace, 92 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3354. Mon.-Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Full Bar. 
$6-11 

A good, second-echelon Thai restaurant, 
especially strong in the spicier red and green 
curries. Initially weak on coconut soup, pad 
thai, and service. But you can dine quite well 
on koong now (deep-fried, marinated shrimp 
in egg-roll skins), duck with green curry, 
chicken in Mussaman curry, and fried banana 
(here also wrapped in eggroll skin). (10/88) 
Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Street-level 
access via elevator. $16-25 (ac) 

According to our reviewer, “quite the best 
food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen, does well with 
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sauces. What's missing relative to other top- 
price restaurants are some culinary extra 
touches and garnishes — probably the right 
corners to cut. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes fo nautical proprietorship, with old 
maps, ship models, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 

Boston Lobster House, 256 Commercial 
St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. noon-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-1 
p.m. All cards. Full bar. Access up one step. 
$14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 

eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lobster 
cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood dishes, 
a few meat entrees, and a lengthy wine list. 
The owners and chefs are Chinese-American, 
so most of the lobster variations are Asian. At 
opening, the restaurant was hedging its 
daring market strategy with a certain bland- 
ness jn the seasoning, but the lobsters are 
fresh and delicious and perfectly cooked in all 
the variations. Prices are very resasonable for 
the quality of ingredients and the at- 
mosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Summit 
Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street level; 
one step is ramped. $6-19 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place and an impor- 
tant center for 500 members of the Nar- 
ragansett tribe living around western Rhode 
Island. What do Indians eat? A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and sea- 
food, leavened with hearty vegetable dishes 
a daily game special, and a lot of old 
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broth chowder, Johnny cakes with sausages, 
funky quahog pie, fine fried chicken, and 
Indian pudding. Friendly, casual service; 
rustic, but not an anthropological experience. 
Some nights they have live country music. 
(7/88) 

Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, Boston, 
236-4488 Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-midnight AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Access to 
outdoor café tables only. $12.50-22.50 

Elegant, simplified menu and decor invite 
equally good taste from the dining public. 
Enjoy the rich soups; garlicky eggplant 
timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a kitchen 
that grills and sauces well, doesn’t overdo 
anything, but dotes on cream. Capitalize on 
that prejudice when you get to desserts: a 
don’t-miss mousse and créme brilée. Dress 
for a white room that will show you off. (9/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 

steak house, with everything for Babbit's 
grandchildren: imagine a parking lot full of 
Buicks. At last, relief from yuppie culture. 
Surely the last upscale restaurant in Boston 
where one can smoke a cigar without 
objections (even from us: the ventilation is 
excellent). Bizarre presentation of cello- 
wrapped raw meat and a dying giant lobster. 
And despite it all, a custom-aged 
steak of unimaginable flavor and tenderness. 
(9/23) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St. Cleary Square, 
Hyde Park, 361-7799 Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Local 
checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

A trained chef brings grilled mako shark 
and blackened redfish to a meat-and-potatoes 
neighborhood. Can he get away with it? 
Probably, because he also has cheap lobster 
specials, solid fried fish, good fried potatoes, 
and plenty of butter and garlic where it 
counts, such as on the shrimp on linguini. 
Desserts, decor, service, and many of the 
customers are strictly casual. Who cares? 
Dress down; eat up. (8/88) 

On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3'p.m. and 6-9 p.m. Visa 


MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
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“Terrific from the homemade breads to the 
fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer writes. 
“Food with verve at a price that doesn’t set 
fire to the wallet.” Does well even with weird 
ideas like lobster quesadillas. Garlic a favorite 
spice. Only 12 tables, yet some elegance; you 
may want to dress up. As of August, dinner 
was better than lunch. (8/88) 

3, 120 South Market 

Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 523-2339. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. Bar and some tables 
up a two-inch bump from sidewalk level; 
most tables either up or down a full flight of 
stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.. Friday's, this place has less 
energy and decor but better food and hipper 
jokes. How about naming a Frozen drink a 

“Kiwi Herman?” Giant menu is a square yard 
of cute food some of it good: fried zucchini, 
blue-corn nachos with goat cheese, burgers, 
seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s toast” (a blintz-like 
concoction). Some weak spots too, but all of it 
edible and conversation-making. (8/88) 
Stan Saiter's Village Dell, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.-Wed 
8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7 (ac). 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 

wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also: corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the steam 
drawer, practicing his art in an unlikely 
neighborhood. (8/88) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, DC, 
CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$8.25-20 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that open- 
ed with slightly discounted prices. Specialities 
are sushi and one-pot soups, hedged with all 
the familiar dishes. Reliably good without 
showing off, and already crowded with 
Boston's wide variety of Japanese food fiends. 
For an extra $20, enjoy a private “tea house” 
room with a well under the table for the hard- 
of-knee-bending. (9/88) 


AMERICAN/REGIONAL 








Victoria, South End, Boston, 247-9249. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. 4-11 p.m. MC, 
Visa; Local checks. Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Brazilian restaurant in Puerto Rican-run 
community housing. Get some fried mani- 
oc (here it’s called mandioca). Good fried 
plantains (tostones); don’t miss the 
spinach-and-cheese empanadas, the 
ceviche mixto, or the black-bean soup. 
Favorite entrees: picadinho a carioca (beef 
stew) and moqueca a baiana (haddock in 
coconut sauce). On Sat. and Sun., get the 
feijoada (black-bean stew). (12/87) 
Cajun Yankee, 1193 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 576-1971. Tues.- 
Sat. 6-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa; no checks. 
Beer and Wine. $10-18 (ac). 

Buttery, faithful rendition of New Or- 
leans specialities in a no-frills setting. 
Recommended: Cajun popcorn, black- 
ened-redfish salad, crawfish étoufée, 
schrod pecan, sweet-potato pie, and bread 


pudding. (7/87) 

Cityside and Bar, 200 
Brookline Ave., Boston, 266-8282. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. Bar open longer hours at 
night. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. No wheel- 
chair access. $9-12. 

Fun food, from fried appetizers to ribs, 
nachos, quiche, omelettes, seafood, sand- 
wiches, pasta, onion soup, and salads, all 
done reliably at admirable prices. (11/87) 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge, 876-1655, 
492-9723. Tues.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 
6-10 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 6-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up six steps. $12-15. 

Modern bohemia: the music is Esther 

Phillips, the food is Loud Grill. Try the 
“warm sliced St. Thomian Conch,” or the 
roasted garlic-and-pepper- sausage. Rec- 
ommended entrees: stewed codfish, grilled 
baby back ribs, “hot smokey pan barbe- 
qued shrimp.” No desserts, but good 
coffee. (11/87) 
Just Bar-B-Q, 1294 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan, 296-9508. Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 1 p.m.-midnight. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Takeout and catering only. 

Best barbecued ribs in Boston. As you 
might expect, it’s a takeout with weird 
hours in a fringe neighborhood. Worth all 


hassles. (3/88) 
gener. Sears, 2 95 3WVinthrop 
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St. Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 492-DELI. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m,-10 p.m.; Fri. 11 a.m.- 
two-and-a-half hours before sundown; 
Sun. 7 a.m.-noon. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. 
$7-12 

Owned by celebrity lawyers, Mavens is a 
rabbinically approved kosher fleishig deli 
with a menu full of bad law jokes. But 
objections are overruled because, accord- 
ing to our reviewer, it “lovingly and 
accurately reconstructs the menu and 
ambiance of New York delicatessens. . . . It 
looks right, it sounds almost right, it smells 
right.” Great egg cream, smoked fish, hot 
brisket sandwich, stuffed cabbage. Fair 
pastrami, corned beef, cholent, skimmed 
chicken soup. Laughably poor service, too 
much noise, and not cheap but somehow 
haimishe. (6/88) 
Peppercorn’s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 pim.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full Bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 

, marinated “char-grilled beef tips” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 to midnight; Sun. 
4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13. 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 

hangout. Recommended: pulled 
pork, sausage of the day, Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) : 
Sunset Grill and Tap, 130 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 254-1331. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
(Bathrooms down a full flight of stairs.) 
$7-12. 

Fair food but an excellent list of 
American micro-brewery beers. The strong 
points of the menu are the fried stuff other 
than potato skins, so have some of that 
with your beer. (1/88) 


CHINESE 


Aku-Aku, 109 Brookline Ave., Boston 
Fenway, 536-0420. Open Mon.-Sat 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m,; Sun. and legal holidays noon-1 
a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up one 
step. Free parking in rear of restaurant after 
4 p.m., except on baseball-game nights. 
Delivery service within one mile, $3.50 ($15 
minimum order). $4.50-19 (ac) 

Enjoyable monument to the world that 
made and loved the movie “South Pacific.” 
Those rum drinks with the paper umbrellas 
do the job. 

Beijing W, 24-26 Elliot St., ‘Newton 

, 965-2260 or -2261. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
* a.m.-11 p.m; Sun. noon-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Wheelchair access often 
limited by crowded parking lot. $6-11 (ac). 

A Mandarin-style Szechuan restaurant 

with good Cantonese dishes. Among the 
best were “dragon and phoenix in a nest” 
(chicken, shrimp and vegetables), plum- 
flavored duck, and General Gau’s chicken. 
Big portions, cheap, but you must ask if 
you want it spicy. (6/87) 
Café China, 1245 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-4300. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE only. Beer 
and wine. Up one step. $7-10 (ac). 

Surprisingly successful attempts at fancy 
Chinese chefery in a small place, plus 
Continental desserts. Yes, Shanghai dim 
sum and Swiss chocolate torte with cap- 
puccino. Also: Café China scallion pie with 
pork and hoisin, crispy garlic chicken. 
(8/87) 








Khan, 344 Walnut St., New- 
tonville, 964-0727. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 
p-m.; Sun. 3:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
Bar. Access up one two-inch bump. $3-15 
(ac). 
Self-styled Mongolian restaurant has the 
_cook-your-own Mongolian hot pot and a 
tastier dish where you can grill your own 
food at the table. Otherwise a very 
respectable Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant. (12/87) 
Mr. Leung, 545 Boylston St. (at Claren- 
don), Boston, 236-4040. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m.; Fri. noon-3 p.m. 
and 6-11 p.m.; Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p-m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Wheelchair access 
through adjoining building. Valet parking, 
$7. $16-23 (ac). 


Excellent linen-tablecloth all-provinces — 


restaurant with superb food to match 
prices that will shock old Chinatown 
hands. Dress up and splurge on West Lake 
beef soup, snow peas with (real) fresh 
water chestnuts, shrimp in black-bean 
sauce, shrimp-and-seaweed soup. (9/87) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. $6-15 (ac) 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calimari, General 
Gau's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Sally Ling’s, Centre St. and Langley Rd., 
Newton Centre, 332-3600. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-9:45 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. noon-2:45 p.m. and 5:30-10:45 p.m. All 
credit cards. Beer and wine. No reserva- 
tions. $8-15 (ac). 

The Newton location of Cambridge's 
ultra-luxe Chinese restaurant is merely a 
pleasant place with upscale decor and 
service. Excellent pan-fried Peking ravioli, 
two-course Peking duck. (11/87) 
Szechuan Restaurant, 290 Somerville 








FIVE & DINE 





Vinny's 


GOOD EATS, CHEAP 











n nice days you might see the sandwich board 

advertising the daily specials propped up in front of 

Vinny’s Superette or on the island in the middle of 
Broadway, in Somerville, a couple of blocks up from Sullivan 
Station. Otherwise you have to know it’s there. You can enter 
either directly through the grocery or through an unmarked 
doorway around the corner on Hathorn Street. There are only 
eight tables, and often they’re all filled. Vinny’s is open only on 
weekday afternoons, and his clients know that Vinny Migliore 
serves the best Sicilian cooking.in town. 

Take Wednesdays, for instance. That’s rabbit day. Baked 
rabbit, in meaty chunks, with potatoes, or rabbit Sicilian style, 
with onions, cooked celery, and olives — aromatic, a kind of 
Sicilian sweet-and-sour. Tuesday is Braciola, Thursday tripe 
(with potatoes), Friday calamari — but Vinny often serves these 
delicacies on other days as well. Occasionally, there’s a tingling 
linguini with pesto (with, as a friend eloquently puts it, “just the 
right amount of too much garlic’). Some days Vinny will emerge 
from the kitchen with a new dish (a marvelous shrimp with 
broccoli, for instance), and if you're lucky, he might offer you a 
sample (Vinny is proud of the food he serves). 

But even the non-specials are special: the rich red-sauced 
ravioli, manicotti, stuffed shells, and lasagna, and the usual 
chicken, veal, eggplant, sausage, and shrimp dishes. There’s a 
sublimely creamy fettuccine Alfredo, and linguini in clam sauce, 
pungent red or (my favorite) spicy white, wallowing in tender, 
meaty clams. The antipasto is a plate of rolled wedges of cold cuts 
in a memorable dressing. The soups (lentil, chick pea, or chicken 
— all with pasta or rice) are guaranteed to cure any cold. There's 
usually homemade strawberry shortcake and always a fruit 
platter for dessert. Soft drinks are served in cans or bottles 
directly out of the grocery refrigerators. 

Portions are large, prices are low (everything but the shrimp is 
under seven dollars), and the service by waitress Ann Poliskey 
friendly, thoughtful, and efficient, even on the most crowded 
days. If it’s too crowded, there are excellent, well-packaged 
takeout facilities. Vinny also caters small parties (20 to 40 people). 
Any complaints? Only about the short hours. 

Vinny’s Restaurant, 76 Broadway, Somerville, 628-1921. Open 
Monday through Friday from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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— Lloyd Schwartz 








Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 628-2205. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 1-10 p.m. Cash only. 
No liquor. $5-7 

Small, out-of-the-way Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant with food as good as 
most in Central Square. Don’t miss the 
exemplary Peking ravioli; try anything 
moo shi. Some simplified sauces, but 
everything tastes good and costs little. 
You'll never wait in line in a Cambridge 
Chinese restaurant again. (5/88) 


Dethi Palace, 187A Harvard St., 
Brookiine, 566-9317. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-8 (ac). 

Neighborhood Indian restaurant with 
lots of good food for the price. Tandoori 
items the best. (10/87) 
Taj Mahal of india, 1215 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 787-2141. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. buffet brunch 
noon-3 p.m., dinner 5-11 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-9. 

A serious bargain; food is generally quite 
good and plentiful. (4/88) 








a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 
p-m., and Thurs.-Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 

old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled dishes and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 
desserts. (4/88) 
Ciao Bella, 240 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 536-2626. Sun.-Tues. noon-11 p.m.; 
Wed.-Sat. noon-midnight. All credit cards. 
Full bar. No wheelchair access; up full 
flight of steps. $10.50-21 (ac 

Brilliant but erratic; mostly brilliant in 

appetizers and desserts. Outstanding min- 
estrone, good carpaccio. Best main dish 
was a lunch special: Monster veal 
parmigiana at dinner. Must haves: straw- 
berries and madeleines, bread pudding. 
(12/87) 
L’Osteria, 109 Salem St., North End, 
Boston, 723-7847. Tues.-Sat. noon-11 p.m.; 
Sun. 4-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$10-12 (ac). 

Classic Italian bistro with gruff charm. 
Ups and middles, no downs. The ups: 
minestrone; squid salad; chicken, macaroni 
and broccoli; brodetto di pesce. A red- 
sauce house. (8/87) 





ITALIAN 


Bello Mondo, Marriott Hotel, Copley 
Place, 110 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
236-5800. Mon.-Sat. 6-10 p.m. Sun. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $16-23. 

Northern Italian menu with enough 
Roman dishes to provide familiarity and 
enough top-shelf ingredients to justify 
Copley Place prices. Stick with the pastas 
and simpler preparations. (3/88) 

Bru, 123 Stuart St, Boston Theater 
District, 367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:36 





LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. Helpful staff. 
(5/88) 

Et Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq:; Cambridge; 868-2309. Tues.+Sat. 11 





a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No. liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/87) 


LUXURY 


Brasserie Les Hailes, 300 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston, 227-1272. Daily 11:30 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Wine bar. Elevator access. $11-22. 

Despite the name, a rather fancy French 
restaurant. Our favorite items: the com- 
plimentary appetizer of calamatia-olive 
paté on garlicked crouton, two kinds of 
onion soup, skate wings simply sautéed, a 
veal chop likewise. (1/88) 








and Tues. 7 a.m.-4 pim.; Wed.-Sat. 7 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m. Visa, MC. Wine and 
beer. $9-15. 

Quality fast food; call it a gourmet 
cafeteria. At lunch, soups are swell, as are 
chicken: livers with onions and ‘‘seven 


jewel turkey salad.” Dinner entrees .are |: 


served with salad and a world-class side of 
pasta. The pasta entree is equally good. 
One of the best pecan pies north of 
Baltimore: (2/88) 


_ OTHER 


Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 








food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 4 


trimmings..Cheap, too. (5/88) 





NEW AMERICAN CAFES 





Border Cafe, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full Bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Café Freesia, 400 Centre St., Newton 
Corner, 244-6740. Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-3 
p-m.; Sat. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Dinner Tues.- 
Sat. 6-11 p.m. All credit cards. Beer and 
wine. Free’ parking; lot is reached by 
turning right on Washington St. and right 
again onto Elmhurst Rd. $8-15. 

Power breakfasts and long lunches may 

be the métier. Recommended: chicken 
consommeé with scallion crépes; “Ed’s red” 
chili, and the vegetarian-special main dish. 
Delicious burger, cleverly grilled chicken 
breast. Desserts are a strong point here. 
(10/87) 
Commonwealth Grille, 111 Dartmouth 
St., South End, Boston, 353-0160. Mon. 
6-10:30 p.m,; Tues.-Thurs. 11:30-3 p.m. and 
6-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-3 p.m. and 6- 
midnight; Sat. 6-midnight; Sun. 6-10:30 
p-m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Café menu 
daily to 1 a.m. $14-22. 

Yuppie down to its faux-leopard carpet- 
ing, but the food is in fact pretty good. 
Sourdough French bread, basil Capriole 
wontons, grilled pizzas. Gently grilled 
entrees, resting on driblets of reduction 
sauces. Chocolate-almond torte, yes. (7/87) 
Hamersiey’s Bistro, 578 Tremont St., 
South End, Boston, 267-6068. Mon.-Sat. 
6-10:30. p.m.; Sun. 6-9:30:p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Access up two steps. 
Valet parking. $15-22 (ac). 

Trendiest of the new cafés. Informal food 
presented at a very high level. Successful 
appetizers include roasted red-onion soup, 
braised artichoke. Sirloin steak, duckling 
are both recommended. People like to 
dress up to come here. (11/87) 
lcarus on Appleton, 3 Appleton St., 
South End, Boston, 426-1790. Mon.-Thurs. 
5:30-10:30 p.m., with a late-night menu 
until midnight; Fri. and Sat. 5:30 p.m.- 
midnight; Sun. 11-4.m.-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. No wheelchair access. 
$17-24. 

Beautifully redone with Art Deco and 

Nouveau elements. Recommended: grilled 
rabbit sausage, spinach-and-sesame salad, 
duckling with kumquats and scallions. 
Desserts are the best thing here: black and 
white paté, and a no-flour gateau au 
chocolat. (12/87) 
Rick’s Café, 288 Walnut St., “at the 
castle,”’ Newtonville, 244-8989, 244-1188. 
Lunch Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Din- 
ner Mon.-Thurs. 5-10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-21. 

Chinese-American-owned, nouvelle 
American food, all in an opulently re- 
converted church. Sometimes cuisines are 
mixed that don’t mix well, but I rec- 
ommend the appetizer pizzettas, roast 
duckling in Cumberland sauce, rack of 
lamb, and “Weyli’s fettucini” — a kind of 
pasta primavera in ginger-cream sauce. 
(2/88) 

Rocco’s, 5 Charles St. South, Boston 
Park Sq., 723-6800. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-11:30 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 
noon-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-22. 

Has attracted the smart crowd with 

madly eclectic, witty food from Peking 
duck to venison goulash. There’s respect 
for hearty peasant flavors elegantly 
finished. Soul starts with the bread basket, 
continues with soup. Menu changes 
seasonally: “Thai stuffed baby squid 
soup,” country salad, rabbit and pancetta 
cacciatore, and Jamaican stew were all 
treasures during a 3/88 visit. (3/88) 
St. Cloud, 557 Tremont St., South End, 
Boston, 353-0202. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 5:30-midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Valet parking. $6.50-24 (ac) 

Rebecca Carras’s dramatic flair is every- 

where in one of the most enjoyable of the 
new cafés; experimental cooking in a loud, 
high-fashion café atmosphere. The food is 
very good: harlequin fettucine with tuna 
ceviche, simpler entrees with unusual 
vegetable garnishes, unequaled desserts 
(5/87) 
Vilage Smokehouse, | Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 566-3782. Mon.-Sun 
11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. No credit cards or checks 
Full bar. $6-11. 

Texas barbecue in a concept restaurant 
where the food mostly lives up to the 
concept. The brisket is where this cuisine 
is, has been, and always will be. The sauce 
is amazing. Ribs are also tempting, as is the 
Texas sausage. (10/87) 

Woven Hose Café, 1 Kendall Sq. 
(Hampshire St. between Portland and 
Broadway), Canibridge, 577-8444. Mon. 


of Boston, 100 Atlantic 4 


Cherrystones 

Ave., Boston; 367-0300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; Sun. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 4-9 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Valet parking after 5:30, $7. 
$15-22 (ac). 

Fish restaurant with nice decor and 
service, dressed-up clientele. Authentic 
oysters Rockefeller; unusual native red 
crab served stone-crab style. Good 
swordfish, mako shark, fried clams. (10/87) 
Daily Catch, 1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 
225-2300. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$9-17. 

Enlarged and upscaled third outlet in a 

small chain of Italian seafood places 
specializing in outstanding squid dishes. 
Fried calamari still superb; joined here by 
whiting soup, monkfish marsala. Eels from 
a live tank. (1/88) 
The Essex Grill, 695 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 439-3599. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-10 
p.m.; Sat. 6-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full 
bar, Ramped access at Atlantic Ave. lobby. 
$15-20. 

This is a grill that likes to fry and fries 
well. Recommended: fried squid, scampi 
Atlantic Grill, fisherman's boiled dinner. 
Boston cream pie is a real triumph. (6/87) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


House of Siam, 21 Huntington Ave., 
Copley Sq., Boston, 267-1755. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $4.50-13. 

Pretty and unpretentious, with warming 

food such as tom yum goong (hot-and-sour 
clear shrimp soup) and tom kha gai 
(chicken-coconut soup). The “Bird of Para- 
dise” appetizer — stuffed chicken wings — 
is a don’t miss. Siam rolls are the real thing. 
Also recommended: grilled beef salad and 
duck choo chee. (12/87) 
Maxim’s House, 84-86 Harrison Ave., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5282. Daily 9 a.m.- 
midnight. All credit cards. Beer and wine. 
$4-8.50. 

Everything here is good. Spring rolls, 

summer rolls, and Vietnamese egg rolls are 
all on the same menu. Try the crab-and- 
shrimp soup with “glass rice” noodles. 
Blackboard specials of spiced fried squid 
and chicken curry are both recommended. 
(1/88) 
Montien, 63 Stuart St., Boston, 338-5600. 
Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-11 
p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step 
up. $7-15 (ac). 

One of the best Thai places. Nice food 

decoration. Try the kat thong tong (a 
crunchy appetizer of meat-stuffed pastry 
shells), the stuffed chicken wings, and 
“ocean cry,” a spicy mixed-seafood dish. 
(9/87) 
Rod Thai, Chinatown Eatery, 44 Beach 
St., 2nd floor, Chinatown, Boston, 
357-9188. Daily 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $4-5. 

One of five stands in the Chinatown 
Eatery, Boston’s answer to a Singapore 
hawker center. Even addicts of the other 
stands will want to get their appetizers 
here: spring rolls and satay. Pad thai is a 
best buy, and the “chicken hot basil” is for 
serious heat. (7/87) 

Saigon Maxima, 57 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 436-3322. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-midnight. 








No credit cards. No liquor. Access up three . 


steps. 
Trilingual menu (Vietnamese, Chinese, 


English). From noodle soups and rice + 


plates to elaborate table-cooked fondues. 
Wonderful flu-busting soups. (3/88) 
Sawasdee, 320 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 566-0720 or 566-0763. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.-m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 
p-m.; Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. All credit cards. Beer 
and wine. $6-13. 

Some of the best Thai food around. Try a 
lively version of satay, golden bags (won- 
ton skins tied with a scallion and deep 
fried), pearlturnip soup, and winter-melon 
duck soup. “Lean delight’ entree combines 
chicken, shrimp, and veggies in a clear 
sauce; don’t miss the emerald curry 
Someone here is a helluva saucier. (10/87) 
Sukhothai, 312 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, 825-4930, 825-9397. 


‘Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 9:30 p.m. No credit 


cards; personal checks accepted. No liquor. 
Good, very cheap neighborhood Thai 
restaurant owned by hero-chef who 
rescued six American consular employees 
during the Iran-hostage crisis. (4/88) 


The Hot and Sour Line: If you have 
had a bad experience with one of the 
restaurants listed, let us know. Contact the 
Hot and Sour Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, 02215. 
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Meet the Canon Cat. 
The smart new breed of office machine. 
You'll learn it in minutes and love it forever. 


Introducing an entirely new concept in office computers: the Canon Cat. It’s a 
bree: apart because it wasn’t designed to be a typewriter, or word processor, or 
persoial computer. It was designed to be a Work Processor, featuring the best 
characteristics of the office machines that went before it 

The Canon Cat is so simple to use you just plug it in and start typing. Yet it will 
let you write and edit faster than any word processor on the market. It allows 
vou to do calculations right in the text, store information and communicate with 
other office machines. It will even dial telephone numbers automatically 


A great leap forward. 

The Canon Cat is the brainchild of the man who designed the Macintosh com- 
puter, so it’s no surprise that it’s state of the art. The Cat features an advance no 
other computer offers: the Leap Key. To access a document, all you do is hit the 
Leap Key. type in a few letters from the document you're seeking and you’ re 
there in an instant—quicker than a cat. 


ye es 
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A most productive pet. ‘ 
The Cat is so easy to learn anyone can become an expert P 4 
on it in less than a day. So it increases office productivity ey 


the day you begin to usé it. The Cat has been designed to ¥ 4 

work especially well with Canon printers, including The 4 (.S/~, 

Cat180 Daisy Wheel Printer and the Canon Laser Beam a) 5 
oan @ G 


Printer. And The Cat is most affordable. ate Pe 

They say curiosity killed the cat but satisfaction 
brought him back. If you’ re the slightest bit curious, call 1-800-327-8268 and 
we re sure you Il be satisfied with all the things The Cat can 
do Entirely risk tree. 


SUK 


For the Canon Deaier nearest you, call: Eastco 1-800-327-8268. EXT. 293 
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Siam Garedcn ck ices 
Siamese Kitchen a 247-3666 
DINNER PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE LUNCH ‘| 7 days, 6 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Sun Tours, 500 19 90.em FREE PARKING AT DINNER] “0""S2t_11:30-3 pm i witha 2imiles 
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FG, 1 Fresh homemade food 
served every day! 
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Cafe Beer & Wine Selection! | ( s \ ) ) } 

GOURMET PIZZA : 
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SO TANDWICHES Now Playing at 
tae @rockine 06. Misn,> Fr, ee Be Sa Ge @ 
Boston, MA 02215 Sat. 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. , 
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tropical sere and enjoy our 
sensational Polynesian lounge Prise na eras oe 
featuring PANAVISION wide screen T.V. ZUCCHINI trometer” 


anc starring modest prices — 
Open noon to midnight 
All rxajor credit cards accepted 


Luncheon-Dinner-Takeout 


WE DELIVER — 536-0420 
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The BOSTON PHOENIX, New England’s largest Arts and 


for bright, enthusiastic and career-oriented people as INTERNS are now 
available in our various departments. 

If you want to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this 
option that’s available now. Ideal candidates should be enrolled at a local 
college in a program that allows you to receive college credit and work 
15-20 hours per week. 


You will gain experience in a specialized department, be exposed to our 
dynamic media environment and attend seminars to learn about our 


Entertainment weekly, has opportunities for people like you. “is 











newspaper creations. 

Departments with openings for interns include: 

ADVERTISING PERSONNEL/ ART EDITORIAL 
MARKETING/ HUMAN RESOURCES PRODUCTION CREDIT 
PROMOTIONS FINANCE 


Don’t wait until graduation to think about your future — 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 


Susan Kelley, | PlheBftix | 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
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Terror 


Continued from page 4 

used to do drugs and go down to 
the stables to scare ourselves,” 
one former occupant said. 

On the face of it, Charlesgate 
would seem a great place to live. 
Many of the high-ceilinged 
rooms are spacious, and the 
higher floors have river views. 
Still, one visibly shaken resident 
reported to the housing office one 
day, pleading for a room change 
because the spirits had turned 
physical. She offered the cuts and 
bruises on her back and arms as 
evidence. One woman tells of a 
group of friends who were visit- 
ing in a room in the southeast 
corner of the building, a section 
called ‘The Mansion” because it 
was built over the grounds of one 
that had been razed during the 
construction of Charlesgate. Sud- 
denly the door banged shut and 
locked, the lights went out, and 
the students were slammed 
around the room. When the lights 
came back on, the walls and even 
the high ceilings were gouged 
and scarred. ‘I had every reason 
to believe them,” she said. ‘The 
Mansion was the scariest place, It 
screams evil.” 

According to Kathleen Flan- 
nery, Emerson’s housing director, 
Charlesgate is full this year and, 
to date, no complaints about the 
spirit world have been raised. 
“They [the students] shouldn’t be 
down in the basement anyway,” 
she said. As to whether the 
building might be haunted, Flan- 
nery said that during her two- 
year tenure not a single student 
has asked for a room reassign- 
ment because of spiritual harass- 
ment. 


That’s ONE accursed dwelling, 
mausoleum-mates, where CUT- 
TING CLASSES takes on a 
gruesome new meaning. And one 
whose doorbell you may choose 
to skip during your Hallowe’en 
rounds — lest you wind up SIX 
FEET UNDERGRAD! But let us 
continue our grave sojourn 
through Boston's creepiest cran- 
nies, this time to a pair of 
haunting monuments, where for- 
gotten eyes — HUMAN AND 
OTHERWISE — stare eternally at 


shivering passers-by from A 
TOMB WITH A VIEW. Follow now, 
crypt-crawlers, as we unlatch the 
heavy gate that defends the 
darkest of urban yards and MEET 
THE HEADSTONES that might as 
well be etched: 

“Please don’t bury me... JUST 
ENCASE.” 


Boston has two beautiful park- 
like cemeteries: Forest Hills Cem- 
etery, on the southern edge of 
Jamaica. Plain, and Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, in Cambridge. 
For half the year, they are lush, 
green, flowering places with 
paths that have names like 
“Lilac” and “Ailanthus.” A few 
bird watchers stroll the grounds 
looking for scarlet tanagers. The 
grounds are filled with Victorian 
statuary. Both seem cool even on 
the hottest summer days. 

But come autumn, the leaves 
drop and the hidden branches 
show their gnarls. The columned 
mausoleums gape’ from a shad- 
owy hillside. You notice that a 
granite angel pointing 
heavenward weeps black tears. A 
hand is missing here. A head is 
missing over there. 

At Forest Hills, ‘The Girl in the 
Glass” in the Allen plot never 
weeps and never crumbles. She is 
a three-foot-high marble statue 
of a four-year-old girl named 
Gracie who died in 1880. Gracie 
the monument is_ beautifully 
carved in meticulous detail. She 
wears a lacy dress with a wide 
sash and bows and six-button 
shoes. She holds a limp bouquet 
of wildflowers in her right hand. 
A calla lily curls up her leg. Under 
her deep bangs, the pin-dot 
pupils of her eyes gaze away 
from the family marker. Gracie is 
completely encased in a curved- 
glass bell jar with a conical top. 
On damp days she stares out at 
you through the mist that swirls 
inside the glass. 

At Mount Auburn, the Wingate 
clan honored a family member 
with similar preservative 
thought. Although the late-19th- 
century obelisk, which stands 
beneath the east side of the 
cemetery’s tower, is exposed to 
the elements and the wind that 
blusters up the slope from the 
Charles River, on the plot sits a 
small granit« statue of a dog ina 
peaked-roof glass doghouse, 

Continued on page 16 





preventing 
unintended 


pregnancies? 








How do you get your 
copy of The Facts? 


dust call 
1-800-INTENDS 


If you do, the American 
College of Obstetricians 
and Gynecologists wants 
you to have THE FACTS. 
It's a free booklet that will 
give you the facts you 
need to make choices 
that are right for you. 


Or write to Laurie Hall 

The American College of 
Obstetricians & Gynecologists 
PO. Box 6688 

Chicago, iL 60680 

CALL OR WRITE NOW! 


© 1985 ACOG 








‘ejo Places! 


Begin Your 
Travel Career 
This Fall! 


St 





424 Open 12:30 p.m. every Thurs. 
is Ceyetic-m 6:30 p.m. Wed., Nov. 9 








Day, Eve. & Sat. Courses Start Soon 
call collect . 


(617) 547-7750 
Cambridge, MA 
Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 
American Airlines SABRE Training 





Affiliated with Crimson Travel Service @ Accredited Member NATTS 











TRAIN 
TO BE A PROFESSIONAL _™ 
*SECRETARY 
*SEC./RECEPTIONIST 
“EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Start Locally, Full time/part 
time. Learn word processing 
and related secretarial skills. 
Home Study and.Resident 
Training. Nat'l headquarters, 
Yompano Beach, FL. 
-FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 
-JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE 
1-800-327-772 
THE HART SCHOOL 
FOR PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIES 


Division of A.C.T. Corp. 
(Accredited Member of NHSC) 











































Full or part time. We train on live airline computers. Home study and 





SOAR TO 
NEW HEIGHTS! 
TRAIN TO BE 


A PROFESSIONAL 
+ TRAVEL AGENT « TOUR GUIDE 
- AIRLINE RESERVATIONIST 





American 


(Accredited Member of NHSC) 





| aid available. Job placement assistance. 
ch, FL 


areer Training 
TRAVEL SCHOOL 
1-800-327-7728 
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special taste of why the week ends here on FM-104 


EVERY SUNDAY, 7AM-NOON 
TOPICS FOR THE BOSTON SUNDAY REVIEW----- SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23 
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THE HORROR NOVELIST HAS A NEW BOOK CABAL AND NEW 
MOVIE HELLRAISER II. 


QUESTION FOUR 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CITIZENS FOR SAFE ENERGY AND THE 
VOTE NO ON QUESTION FOUR COMMITTEE DEBATE SHUTTING 
DOWN MASSACHUSETTS' NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS. 


THE OCTOBER SURPRISE 
FORMER REAGAN ADMINISTRATION POLICY ANALYST BARBARA 
HOENNIGER LOOKS AT THE GEORGE BUSH-IRAN HOSTAGES 


PLUS: REPUBLICAN SENATE CANDIDATE JOE MALONE ...THE 
COSMIC MUFFIN ... NEUROLOGIST RICHARD RESTAK (THE MIND) 
LOOKS AT HQW THE BRAIN WORKS ... OPEN HOUSE REAL ESTATE 
REPORT ... DR. RICK HERMAN ... BILL ABATE ON SPORTS ... AND 
THE AUDIO IQ TESTS "YOUR NEWS IQ'S" AND "YOU BET YOUR 
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Talk to Japan -- 







5 hours for only $9.95! 





That's right. 


services today. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1988 


See a free preview and sign up online: 


1) With your computer and modem, dial 576-0862 
(At 2400 bps, dial 576-2981) 

2) Press Return twice. 

.3) Enter JOINBOSTON at the Username prompt. 

4) Enter EMAIL at the Password prompt. 








For only $9.95 /month you can use DELPHI/Boston to commu- 
nicate with Japan or anywhere else in the world. Services include electronic 
mail, online conference, Telex, FAX interconnect, message posting and more. 
All you need is a computer and modem to start enjoying quality online 


DELPHI/Boston 


New England's Premier Online Information Service 















DELPHI/Boston Incorporated * Three Blackstone Street Cambridge MA 02139 











HEALTH & 
COUNSELING SERVICES 
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Quit smoking. 


WERE FIGHTING FOR Amonicon ear @ 3 
YOUR UFE Association 

















THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


¢ Psychotherapy 
¢ Hypnosis 


The Inner Power Development Center 
continues to offer the powerful 
combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, 
depression, sexual dysfunction, 
substance abuse, concentration and a 
wide variety of psychotherapeutic 
issues. Treating individuals and couples. 












Days & Evenings 
Sliding Scale 
696-2375 
South Shore & 
Brookline 


























MILLIONS OF 
AMERICANS 
SUFFER 





Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your risk of heart attack 
and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 
After all, it’s easier to treat 
a case of denial now than 

a heart attack later. 


Americon Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOURLIFE 
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Terror 


Continued from page 15 

albeit one with no exit. The base 
reads, “Their Favorite,” in Gothic 
script, and the reclining canine 
sternly guards the Wingate chil- 
dren with cocked ears. Perhaps 
he is waiting for little Sara Eliza, 
who died at the age of two, 
“plucked by God to bloom in 
heaven.” 


Heh, heh, heh! By now, you 
must be SQUIRMING to UNEARTH 
THE TRUTH: just how much is 
THAT DOGGIE IN THE WINDOW 
— the one who’s DIGGING UP all 
the bones? And you were told 
that people who DIE in glass 
CASES shouldn’t SHOW stones 

. . tsk! Now, unsettled urbanites, 
try tosummon up your ESPRIT DE 
CORPSE and queasily open those 
trick-or-treat bags one more time 
if you can, for a disquieting voice 
off the Boston Harbor .shore is 
SAVING THE WAILS for your 
listening pleasure. Without 
further adieu, let us present... 

“The bride who TIED THE 
KNOT... TWICE! 


During the Civil War, captured 
Confederate soldiers were held in 
a maze of granite cells in Fort 
Warren, on George's Island out in 
the Boston Harbor. Among the 
prisoners was the recently mar- 
ried Lieutenant Andrew Lanier. 

Through an_ underground 
network of spies, Lanier man- 
aged to get a message to his wife 
in Georgia explaining where he 
was being held, along with com- 
plete directions on how to find 
him. She arrived in Boston a few 
weeks later and stayed with a 
sympathetic Southern family. in 
Hull who gave her a pistol, a pick, 
and a telescope. With the latter, 
she began to mark the changing 
of the guard on the island; the 
pistol and the pick came into play 


On a rainy night, dressed in 
man’s clothing, Mrs. Lanier 
rowed out to George’s Island, 
slipped past the. sentries, and, 
whistling a pre-arranged signal to 
her husband, was pulled over the 
wall by Mr. Lanier and several 
prisoners and taken to her hus- 
band’s cell in the Corridor of 
Dungeons. Discovered during 
their escape attempt — they were 
tunneling their way out with the 
pick — she fired her pistol at a 
colonel; the pistol exploded, 
sending a fragment of burning 
metal through her husband’s 
brain instead, killing him instant- 
ly. Sentenced to hang as a spy, 
Mrs. Lanier asked that she be 
dressed in woman’s clothing. She 
swung in a black gown left over 
from a soldier’s masque. 

The Lady in Black has ap- 
peared many times to haunt the 
soldiers stationed on the island. 
At a weekly poker game that all 
the men on the island attended in 
1885, a stone rolled across the 
floor of the storeroom in which 
the game was being played. 
Fewer men played the next week. 
The stone rolled at every game, 
until no one played again. More 
recently, five female footprints 
were said to have been seen in 
the snow, coming from nowhere 
and leading nowhere, at a time 
when no women were on the 
island and long after the shoes 
that could have made the prints 
had gone out of style. A soldier, 
approaching the Corridor of 
Dungeons, once heard a woman’s 
voice scream, “Don’t come in 
here!” Sentries have shot at a 
black-robed figure, and one man 
was court-martialed for deserting 
his post after having been choked 
and chased by the ghost. 


Ah, FRIGHT-FIENDS, even on 
the gloomiest of fog-filled nights, 
it’s easy to tell who Boston's 
miserable newcomers are: un- 
aware of our handgun laws, 
misunderstanding our prison- 
———_ prcgraans. ae it 
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front haunts with those 
TWISTED EXPRESSIONS on 
their faces. At least our Lady in 
Black sounds:like a real HEAD 
TURNER, and maybe a 
STOMACH TURNER, too, heh, 
heh. 

As for this unsavory 
Hallowe’en offering, it’s time to 
close. the SHUDDERS on our 
creep-guided tour down Boston's 
red-stained TERROR TRAIL. Per- 
haps you'll join us again, some- 
day, to revisit the specters and 
spirits of the city’s supernatural 
community. Unless, of course, 
there befalls a Boston horror to 
surpass all horrors, and our Crypt 
of Creepiness goes condo. QO 


Rental 


Continued from page 6 
My friend Sam is a walking 
worst-case scenario. 

One day last fall, I volunteered 
to help him move out of his 
Newbury Street apartment to a 
new place in the suburbs. After 
loading the U-Haul with all of his 
worldly possessions, I soon 
found myself the white-knuckled 
passenger of a 20-foot rented’ 
truck careening down the South- 
east Expressway..As we swayed 
from lane to lane, Sam calmly 
explained his theory on renting. 
“The first thing everybody else 
on the road has to remember 
about a rented truck is that the 
driver doesn’t really care what 
happens to it.” I looked out the 
window with sympathy at the 
little red Hyundai that appeared 
to have an idea about passing us. 

“The other thing,” he con- 
tinued, “is that the driver usually 
doesn’t know’what the hell- he’s 
doing.” Then with a grin and 
barely a glance in the rearview 
mirror, he spun the steering 
wheel, sending the big truck 
lurching into the right line. The 
ted car sldmmed-on its horn.and, 
undoubtedly, its brakes. For my 
part, I wondered if my health 
insurance was paid up, and if so, 
was I covered for windshield 
glass in my forehead? 

I also couldn’t help comparing 
our outlooks on renting. Even if 
he does drive as though his life, 
and only his life, depends on it, at 
least Sam has an appreciation for 
the rented vehicle. It’s a bit 
twisted, of course, given that he 
takes to the streets with all the 
gleeful abandon of a child in a 
bumper car. But certainly his 
perspective is consistent: Who_ 
cares what happens to it? It’s a 
rental! 

I've never had the stomach for 
such wantonness at the wheel. 
But in spite of any good first 
impressions I might make, my 
own attitude toward the rented 
car is hardly charitable. Follow- 
ing those awkward first minutes 
after our introduction, I usually 
grow to like the car well enough, 
letting its good points outshine 
the bad. But the honeymoon ends 
as soon as I am in any way 
associated with the vehicle. Not 
long ago I attended a family 
party, and when I pulled into the 
driveway in my boxy American 
rental, my brother-in-law just 
happened to be stepping out of 
his sleek German-engineered 
driving machine. “Is that your 
car?” he asked, innocently 
enough. 

“This thing?” I responded, 
wincing. “Not a chance.” Even 
though it had brought me a long 
distance on a_ thimbleful of 
gasoline without incident, I want- 
ed no affiliation with it. But even 
if it had been a Maserati, I would 
have been just as abrupt in my 
denial. I had been accused, after 
all, of car ownership, a rite of 
passage in met hy society that 
I've yet to stumble through. And 
the rented car is a poor substitute 
for any middle-class American 
symbol of success. 

Now I just got a letter from a 
ae who can't believe I still 
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The Puzzle... 


#626 Trumped up 


We can expect some dramatic changes in air travel now that 
Donald Trump has purchased the Eastern Shuttle. (‘‘We are about 
to land, ladies and gentlemen. Please fasten your seatbelts and 
place your bets.’’) But what if the trend continues? 

See if you can match the aircraft at the right with the scrambled 
names of their wealthy new owners below. 

——_. SZOJUUE! 
RNFIGFEMIVR 
—___—. ACEIAOCLEC 
—___.. PKEADREFUNA 
—___. LAMAONERNR 
RDPMRHUECTURO 
ETNISKOMY 
CKDHEO 
APOUTDMNLDR 




















Rules 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzie will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #626 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, November 7. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. : ; 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzie page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution #624 


We didn’t think anyone would solve this puzzle, frankly. (You 
needed a nearly life-sized map of the area to find the town.) But 
we were so jet-iagged from the trip we figured we'd take our 
chances 

















Four of our readers pinpointed the location precisely. The — 
signpost is located in the center of Etzmannsdorf am Kamp, 
Austria (48 degrees, 37 minutes north; 15 degrees, 37 minutes 
east). Of course, now that you know where it is, we expect that 
tourism will skyrocket and McDonald's will convert the town's 
magnificent 18th-century gasthof into a burger franchise. Hey, 
that’s progress. 

We're sending T-shirts to the folks below. 

1) Paul M. Hess, Somerville (Etzmannsdorf) 

2) lan Tidswell, Cambridge (Etzmannsdorf) Wanzeriaul 
3) Roberta H. Winston, Belmont (Etzmannsdorf) 
4) Jeff Thomas, Ayer (Etzmannsdorf) 

5) Todd McGillivray, Arlington (Altenburg) 

6) Steve Fossey, ithaca, New York (Altenburg) 
7) Eliott and Ronda Shaer, Revere (Steinegg) 
8) Balthazar MacEwen, Boston (Horn) 

9) Stephen Zerdelian, Watertown (Tullin) 
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ROGER JONES 
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; 230 Congress Street (at High St.) 451-1566 
Ga noe py, el ) 267-7448 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
Monday-Friday 7°30-9 One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 227-3164 
Saturday 8:30-5 Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5 
One international Place 330-8880 


Monday-Friday 8-6 


BROOKLINE 
7 CHESTNUT HILL 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 731-1909 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11, (opposite Star Market) 


Saturday 8:30-6 





Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30- 10 
Saturday 9-5 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 






COLOR COPIES & MR. BIG™ 


GIANT COPIES 


e Copies, to3ft. x 25ft 
Enlarge and reduce 


e Bond, vellum or colored paper 
output 


e While you wait service 


e Blueprints. engineering drawings 
line work precisely reproduced 


“CALL THE COPS” 





COPY GOP 


P Ic 
AY hada 


ay Wy 
’) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1988 





CLASSIFIED. LINE ADS: 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 











MS 
REAL 
ESTATE 


EATER EO 
APARTMENT. A 


1bdrm, a wd thes, kiichon 
ette, clean, $575 12-1497 1497, 
969-3453 





BOSTON, L Med 

area. Lux, hi-rise, conv to T, 

pag avail. 2BR's, $945 & 
. No fee. 731-2050 


BOSTON, South, 1bdrm apt 
in 3family rowhse on cmmty- 
oriented, tree-lined st. Eas: 





access to iblic trans 
dwn Sinc utils. W/d 
hookup. : 





BOSTON Waterfront, loft 
overlooking marina, 1300 sf, 
modern kitch, 2bath, park- 
ing. $1150. 603-82 





ATTENTION !! 
ALL GUARANTEED 
ADS MUST BE 
RENEWED BY: 
TUESDAY AT 
12:00 ! 





CAMBRIDGE, 1 bdrm, eat- 
in-kit, prch. Good location,.nr 
T. $650/mo. 547-0777. 


CHARLESTOWN 
NAVY YARD 
NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

Waterfront 

townhomes om “$000 nas 
indoor pkng, heat & hot 
water. Call 241-9288 


Cozy furn studio apt, own- 































































































SOM Porter BELMONT CTA, 1 or 2M CAMBRIDGE/SOM, sk rmmt 
sdune'3&4 4 shr quiet Vict hse hee w) 2M to shr 4br apt. Walk to 
pom oe LOOKING FOR AN 30+. land, bus 15min Harvard, $305, 
FO re heat $750 "Neos «Cs APARTMENT,HOUSE = 1. SQ. Nemk. $275+. 661-0094CAM- 
Call Mary or Tom 623-1689 OR CONDOMINIUM 7? 484-85 15/8694. Or dr aot, Walk to rmmt » 
SOUTH BOSTON, mod THE NEW,EXPANDED = BELMONT, Cushing $a $305, 661-0094 
T accessible. REAL ESTATE —_ co jo 2M/1F aan 
WGtdesee, CAASORMDEICTIE hee SE Mate cum GME hones 
ee aeaee — bdrm, irg study. ome Den Priv dble rm - BR & 
AY TO FIND WHA . Contact wkda LR. All applis, w/d. Must 
Bg il gush: admnnane , 929-6292 or lv mssg animals. $350+. 508 
Cople BELMONT. M or F. straight 2519 eves. 
Place, the P Pr ond tomtury or bi, shr 3 bdrm CHESTNUT =, oe ag 
St. Lare one bedroom MOUSES (sorry, no pets.) $350" 1 7 a ge 
condo., exposed brick in FOR SALE utils. 647-9865 yd, ne nr woods, og. pity 
kitchen and living room. Re- BILLERICA/CARLISLE LINE $250, 869-60 
page ge Pag ng 2 prot M sk 2 more to fil a CIRCLE, what 
4 F 1. You repair. Deling modern se. Nr place! 1 
room. New herdwodd floors opt op & torecioewes, Call taund, ar pe & more. Ava pay ED nape did a beg 


throughout. On T line. Pro- 
fessional couple preferred. 
First, last and one month se- 
curity deposit required. Ref- 
erences. $900/month. 
236-1456. Mrs. O'Meara 


WATERFRONT 


RENTAL 

From soe NT! 1 ie BR's, 
parking, all amenities, daily 
shuttie & public transport. 
Call 889-4446 


oe mannan SR 
APTS. WANTED 


ALLSTON 
BRIGHTON 
2M, easygoing, 22+, looking 
for room(s) in apt or hse for 
9/1 in Aliston/Brighton area. 
Willing to share a room. Call 
Mike at 254-2044 


STUDIO Prof M 25, wants 
live-in studio space for pho- 
tography, painting, wood- 
carving. Carpentry ex- 
perience, handy to have 
around, for Nov. Call Mark at 
389-7079 or 254-9073 


WANTED: LA/ BOSTON apt 
switch. 2 bdrm apt, 1 block 









































(aaa) 617-767-1238 ext 
H82 for directory. 


pe 





GOVERNMENT HOMES 
from $1 (U repair) Delinquent 


tax . Re ions. 
Call 605+ 7. Ext. GH 
1953 





N.H. lakeside luxury for 
$139,000. Brand-new, year- 
round, 2-bedroom log home 
has 26’ deck overlooking se- 
cluded 80-acre lake. Just 2 
hours from Boston on a 
country lane near historic, 
colonial Fitzwilliam. Coldwell 
Banker Depres Assoc., Call 
603-532-8742 


BRIGHTON Ctr prof M sks 
prof MF clean, secure, quiet, 
close to T avail now, + Iv 
msg. 787- 


BRIGHTON frndly ind grp 

3M/5W 26-50 sk M/F 26+ for 

Dec in large Vict hse. Semi 

coop(4 of us share dinners) 

non-smoking, w/d fireplace 

pking = bus/T no mr pets 
44 


BRIGHTON M/F veg only to 
shr ig indep S5bdrm hse. WD 
near bus $290+ 254-1535 Iv 
msg. Days only 








$390 ht/hw incl. 734-4288. 


CONCORD, 2F3M sk 1F to 
shr old farmhse. Garden, wd 
stoves, shared food, 
pooenta, $255+ utils, 
508-369-8270 or 369-1354. 








ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS IS 
TUESDAY AT 
NOON. 





KILLINGTON a to 


for season, rm, zi. 
742-4288,7 vem eo 


MIBDLEGONO. nomen, 


nee wg soe ‘consid 
s pref'd. $350/mo+ shr 
utils. Call 508-946-1849 
LEXINGTON, 2M/2F sk 1M 
hsmt to shr nice resid hse. 
wid, . $350+. Avi im- 
med. 1 or 861-3843 


LEXINGTON, F 26+, 














861-6737. 


Looking for a ry de — + | 
for a musician? See 

category in Music & the 4 
classified department. 














MATCHING 


ROOMMATES INC. 


Established 1966 








































































































NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 
F & 2M seek non- 

smk 25+ for quiet 3BR hme 

nr T. No pets. $295+. 

avi on a monthly basis. 


NEWTON, M/F, 28+ 
respons, scpiogy minded to 
piggy 2br apt & yd in 

“4 w/M 34, prof, 
$425+, no pets/smoks, 
Pepi, wkda) Le - ial 
wknights 1-255-5200 


rm 








situation. 
646-4739 





14rm Victorian on Met Hill. 





SHIRLEY, Hsemt wnted to 
join frndly, indep hsehoid in 
a village setting. Close to 
com train. $250+ 
Catherine (508 ) 425-4555 


peg ge g 2M/1F sk 
1M/F lor 4bdrm co-op 
nr Doce <4 240+ util 
nosmk,pets. 776-8977 
6-10pm 








| gente 4F sk 1F 24+ 
nonsmkg 5 bd hse, 2 


Bt firs, oi ful 
kit, semi-coop. "3300+ . 
776-2103. 





SOMERVILLE, mere. Hill 
coop nds 3 neat, friendly, 
mature people, 30-35 to 
share non-veg meals in huge 
Victorian house. 

smokers or pets pis. 
628-1731, 62 ¥ 


SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 
GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 








shr bath; priv setting. 
(603)382-4810 

SO. N.H., GM sks 
responsible non-smkr 















































BROWNFIELD, Me, Your 
= 1 from 5 ‘lots, 15min 
‘om Conway, NH. Beautiful 


views, with 


ate 
ce 
603-474-9668 
eras: 


LTR ARTE 08 
ROOMMATES 


. Nr rtes 
, 2F sk oy 30+, 
$267+ utils. 


2&4 
farmhse. 
486-3493. 





CHELSEA, 1 ret Mee e 
resp 
pref, for irg 2bdrm, 
condo. w/d, a sei “aioe 
pool, tenni /mo. 
Jeff Mincy, 876-1111 msg 


incl, 
eg deg seeking 








1M, 22-27, nr T, shopping, 
pk: avail. $355/mo inc 
ht/hw. Avail immed, 
739-6660 

ALLSTON- 2GF sk F 24+ 
nonsmkr, a plus, to 
share a rm apt, 2ig 
orches, pkg, w/d. 
82-2181. ’ 





ALLSTON, 2M/1F sk F pref. 
4BR 5 nice bidg. Have 


open m 
Avail i/1- Pcie 786-5008 


ALLSTON, gay or ts. Ong 
non-smoker, no pets 
room in large, sunn 
bedroom apartment. 10 
month + utilities. Call Bill at 
783-2329 


ALLSTON M/F 20's, prof or 
grad wanted for 2BR apt 
near Harv & Easy 

pkng, 2 mins to Pike & Stor- 
















































































Qccup twnhse, no lease, from Venice beach, avi for 
$275/mo inc ut, 536-1678. trade for similar in Harvard bath ALLSTON, M/F wanted 6 
DORCHESTER, Spac. Mod convenient area. Avi twnhse. Less than 1 hr fm bdrm kitch, ivrm, ind 
2bdrm w/frpic, nr Red line. Sh 88- At ry BI ba Ronald, Boston off Rte 93. $390/mo _ hse, nr. Hvd Sq, Gr Ln, indry 
$700+ utils. 265-0999. —_ all. —s 782-8463 betw/ 6 & 11pm 
han nl . Skiing, mtns 
DORCHESTER Nr UMass, 5 oc ALLSTON, One bdrm in 2 
prs: furor regen vows © COMMERCIAL at RTS 
dwntwn. $650/mo+ utils, call SPACE ° THE DEADLINE FOR cable TV. First and last only. 
288-6057 Artist workspace, large RENEWING Cali Fri. nite or Sat. only 
ot onee “ GUARANTEED «DS = 787-2834. Tod 
DORCHESTER, walk to sunny artist studios with ma- -2834. . 
ney, 6 rms in 2 fa ple floors, private bath. $650 IS TUESDAY ATNOON! = Aiiston. rmmt M/F, no 
quiet st, 2 adults pref & up, hte/ht water inci. Not smk/pets, Nov 12, $262 
plus ht. and util. Ref  livg-in, No key fee. RE WAKEFIELD 4 bed Duplex. 
E 787-2777 ¢ America’s first and most personalized pave sk be 18min aryto Brooks 783-4577. + uti. 
JAMAICA PLAIN roommate service — 1 Sibet Ms tls. Cal An. ALSTON. 2 GWM in Ree ok 
LOOKING FOR AN nai tasnaing + Roommate satisfaction guarantee drow Pati 245-3623 after 7 stble pran for BDRM apt nr 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 8... 2nd fr, top location, next ° Free update service ba gge | 1M bg 4 yard, w/d. $350. 2, oo ¢ 
ONDOMINIUM , 5 mins Soe, persona’ 
coi EXP ? } don wd a share 8 rm-2 house. ARLINGTON HGTS, Beaut 
THE > ANDED space/art studio or fitness $375% util. api. all ammens, 2 prof F sk 
REAL ESTATE ceneer, Oban ghitg can be rmmt. Smii BR, nosmk. Hve 
CLASSIFIEDSISTHE sub-divided, newly re- OPEN 8 DAYS A WEEK Gen hoo tise) tor Bee 1 Cat, $285+ tls, PM 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE od, tow rates. std. Nr 128, quiet, & 
Call owner: 524-0052. 742-5151 ext5380 
Avi 9/1 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 524-7336 or 522-4768 Bousdbe eves. , '  KRLINGTON, ig 2BR apt w/ 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! ROSLINDALE, Studio 251 Harvard St. Hours: WATERTOWN. OF and Dcats kit, din/liv rm, & 1 cat 
space, Clean, comm 10 tan, Brookline M-F 9 am-8 pm sk»2F or cpl to share ig 'St fir of 25 fam hme, off-st- 
wiw, 268-0414. Sat. 9 am-5 pm indy. Nonsmoker pref. Guan aiael deanat 10 
Sooo elec. be, Bg, guce = office phone Sun. 11 am-5 pm ow 1500+ COS-SEES, tng negot. Call 641-3805 
SST haar wwe ol Pp . ores WATERTOWN. SF Sk1F25+ ARLINGTON’ Lp Viel hee 
a MINIUMS 734-6469 for friendly 4BR house, nr T. ’ ; 
3 family. Off-st-pkng, mins to 3 ao tg “Availon'11/1, 8*8 Sth. frpic, prohes, gar 
Boston & public trans. Ni. $2577 Call 824.2872 * den, cats, smkrs. No car, nr 
$730/mo, no utils. Sec dep & ARLINGTON Hear us QP: xs T. $200+. avail immed. 
ref's req'd. 617-233-8348 Sunny duplex condo. 1 The or WATERTOWN, Avail immed. 646-5954. 
FENWAY foo. becom, Smet, Moder TALKING wees Soom cre,cust howerais  AALINGTON. WB ots pa 
1BR parq firs, eik, wic g |. Cathedral S el @).1 421010), @ W/D, no additonal smkrs,no  RONSMkr to shr 2 bdrm on 
$675/mo incl ht 723-4280 Heated garage. On pets’ S202 SO/mo incle ‘utie Spy Pond. Fun. Ful | kit, wd 
GLOUCHESTER, near $134.9 Principles. Call 7-9PM wkdys 11-4 Ave ee A oo 
beach, 3¥4 rms. heat incl, ig 643-5581 Leave message. wknds 923-1367 $500/mo. 641-4943, Jay. 
rms. 5-3898. ARTETA Cites DORCHESTER, Meeting WATERTOWN, Avail immed. 
BOSTON HOUSEMATES Hse Hil rm in irg hee w/priv stteeee 4 “ F 2M sks quiet housemate oon eae ak ymin Aye 
i ROM CONDO SEARCH LOOKING FOR AN bth, $425 incids utis. W/D, Patents, 27+ for 10 29+ for 6bdrm hse, ig yd, apt, ref, w/d, o 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3BR, living ASSOCIATES A IN, seeking F 24+ to qtr acre, 6 unique people hse. 4BR, 3 f W/D, no additonal smkrs,no —- Street rgl0 
rm, dining rm, e-i-k, porch BUYER - SELLER shr 5BR hse w/ 2M/1F. APARTMENT, HOUSE and dog. Family at- i Tia ao rms, pets $282.50/mo incis utils 91100. 783-5514 
nano-seconds from T, OR INVESTOR Lndry, pkng, guest rm, 10 OR CONDOMINIUM ? mosphere. 282-0854 woe name. wid. GS. alc, Bon 7-0PM whdye 11-4 ARLINGTON, as 
$900/mo+. Call 522-1349 ort is ANDED yard & ga jave y prof 
min walk to bus, res THE NEW, EXP. FRAMINGHAM, M/F to shr dogs, pets Non  wknds 923-1367 non-smoking, for lovely, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 5¥2 rm apt Why look any further? Leave area. $350/mo+ % utils. Call REAL ESTATE abarm ranch off Grove S or light smoker prefered. WATERTOWN | Belmont In. uiet, spac 2BR nr bus. 
in owner occup home; great _—iit tO us. Let us save you the —_am bef 9, pm aft 7. 789-4934 CLASSIFIEDS IS THE wid. szol Available 12/1. $400+ utils. Ay sks 254 tordagenent Ne + utils. Call 641-3136 
rm. fw fra. $828/m0 ‘Kdin ip to. making. and saving ARLINGTON. IM/F to st = QUICK, EFFECTIVE plus 327-5300 of 677-0629, Call Pat at 643-0231 T, hdwd firs, porch, ARLINGTON, Semi coop. 
No fee. 547-5106 Your money, aug TO 25°98 wino pets. $325mo + _ WAY TOFIND WHAT STaBvEN BOCKLAND MEDFORD BIWitnes room pho, $485~ neg, Profs sks game in heemate, 
LYNN 2BR in 5 rm apt com- utis, avi Nov 1, call Bil/Dave = YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! = ATED, 2, GUM Bt hue. Biv and uti M/F Not a sex WATERTOWN. | von Drvwy, nr Pond & T 
pletely remodeled, hdwd firs, map - "pool $1000 ut =. $350 inc utils. Call 9:30 20. 396-5198. 95wk. humor, wid for abdrm in he, 643-6052 
— fans, w/d, $675/mo ee. 232-5995. Fantastic i a re a FT BROOKLINE, Cool Cnr. pm-11:00 pm only. 447-2308 MEDFORD resp pers Nr buses. Nosmk/pe A 
pd dpix nr T, hdwd firs, ige kit, Critica’ i co-op, HULL on Nantasket beach nice brt7 rm aptin2famhse have cat. $340+. Boea712 TTENTION 
Many apt to select from in 1 w/a, gem in grge. Avail {M/1F 35+, 1 teen, sk 4th OF seeks 1F. 26+ to share . % Tufts & T. $325 inci all. WaTeERTOWN. neal, resp. DON'T FORGET 
oe te on in. a = 12/1. ‘ per. Lg rm, pkg. gon. prch, 8, sur hse. Pref 30+. 391-2494. prof M/F, 30+, to shr ig. THE GUARANTEE 
Close to B.U. Now & Jan. No Cape Cod from 8/15-9/1 in ARLINGTON. charm hse. _ utis, no sm $410. 731-0014 SSo0;mo" ees ou DELRGEE Tnden | wae ay oF RENEWAL DEADLINE 
fee. Cail Viado 734-0905 excha: for _——_ 7 next to bus. 2 warm M want BROOKLINE VIL, 1F, 30's, 6/15. 925-3864 or 522-4548. rm in ige M.1 hes » pkng, indry Fs TUESDAY AT NOON 
MISSION HILL. No fee. Ex: * me. rm — #4 1 sensitive, stable M/F. nest, sks holistic indiv for TAiaiGA PLAIN Pleasam  Victhome. Central air, W/D, @v! immed. BACK BAY 1 F 
copra net renoy 267, Sen eee mien Seibr SiesO-res _— Saat 2 pe Ha eet ap an, oie caliente. om, Sram Smowie BAK BAYT 7 nonenmy 
apt. Liv rm, din rm, w/ ; w ’ 3 - . 
aja. anya. Sez5/mo. ead, Soun Caroina. Cal ARLINGTON. F255, id16, 190-0802 st ne Arb. BT $200 inc! ut. ‘Me. ute. 665-6082. aaa pri bath inch Ava Nov 7. 
GATERTOWN, weer Ga, attr hse w/ yd. on = CAMBRIDGE, Cniri 524-3558 eves. NAHANT, now-6/30, shr ipo . on er oF Eo 424-6950 
MISSION HILL, No fee. 3 J resd, tree F ce shr hse M/1F. beaut furn ocear front Vict, : . 
BA. 1¥2 bath iv rm, ek w/ pg eae 8 bene. SL a re, frien aoe et ook Roth toe on onzSacresw/4ciean.quet d, POO, no- pets. BACK BAY. 2 F, 22+ ikng for 
9/d. Loc on quiet str, area, GE ap- a $325. ne T, sk M 24-30, nosmk. C. age 29. 6 frpics, spec : a Nr T. 
$1200/mo. Cal 427-7836. a ahaeenter CAMBRIDGE, MIF Tor igs -$300inc heat, 522-8666. views, mod. conv. priv WAYLAND? LINCOLN, wir incl $500 266-9321 
MISSION HILL, No fee.  pkng, $175,000. Financing ATTENTION! sunny 2 BR he yt + Must see! No pets, wae ar-y yo BACK BAY 3 BR apt need 1 
Spac 3BR apt, w/d. $900+ possible. Owner. 484-8600 THE DEADLINE FOR loc nr Garden Huron, JAMAICA PLAIN, GWM or Bi $393.50/493.50incids h = = Eg TT, : = apt 
uti. Avi now ST A PRRERID SI hdwd firs, 380,w 8 5, px to share 8 rm Vict home w/ 3 ; prot for huxury complex, 
MISSION TLL Specovs 6 HOUSES RENEWING ALL $550inc! ut. 497-6830, Steve. others, fully furn. Prof, neat, WESTERN SUBURBS GWM 9 §es6 ieee ori seek mae 
GU CAMBRIDGE/PORTER SQ discreet a must. $450mo inci NEWTON, 2LFS sk consid.  seexs GWM to share a 7 : 
need kichen madba, «=O FOR RE LASSIFIED ADS 2F/2M $k 1 person, 25-35,to ll. Call 24-4898 aft Spm, LF or GM Clean sober semi- room ranch house. Own BACK BAY SBA apt need 1 
Plencd machen. mod oat BOSTON Brownstone loc in - TUESDAY AT ” join our friendly HOME We 88k for Ron. fol eke porch halt Gat $aso oom. Full kitchen privileges. prof _for luxury 
ag od to green & or- historic "Brigham Circle. NOON. share food & laughs. $330+ frPl pkg pe 965-0648. $530 Se month. Phone Bes0 fitness rm, 
ey S136 and == Beaut wing. spe in quiet re- Call 661-3911 JAMAICA, PLAIN. | 03D) ON CORNER TM 138. mo. cali 266-5131 N&S 
cools. $1 mo un- mature F, 26+, to ef ° WEST BACK Comm 
heated. Call 506-2192 ro SBRs w/ mod beth senroeo 2 prot M souk tae intio 2dr nr T. Arb. W/O om = pe ge ve yt famouse w/ 1M &1F on 20 reyes 2gea0+, to sy 
800. ‘om 's, nonsmk, wiw, roof deck, w/d, wood detad, quiet, Must acres. Close to 128, w/d, lovely, , renovated 
sea ag Ma, Bareskin Cape w/ big yar Ov. _.- Dep req. 492-6180 pets, $400. 524-3092 —— clean, _— woodstove, no cats, sah bdrm $704. b36-2799. 
next to Mott 1. 2 rps. kit, PLAIN, Forest  $ao+utls 275-428: CAMBRI JAMAICA PLAINS, 1 Pond, — $450/mo+ all utie. 527-9278 994-7208 BACK BAY looking for 1 
bth, fur, deck. Train Bos- AMAIA, BITENS im, be in great ez nr T. Skng 1 F and 1 WILMINGTON, GWM, 48,  rmmt for rest of school year 
ton. $550/m. wkdys [ve stove & more. BEDFORD, M&F sk iF, Pro gue ogee tion, mother and (Syrs+) for = NEWTON CANA, 4F, 3M. 2 sks yngr GWM to shr 6rm Please call during week 
508-275-2010 ext. 318, Tom. Soeos" aba 2800 26+, for 2 rms in chores, many 4F.3éM our: SBR, 2 7 sary ome oh 3 25+, to sv "9 hse. Lg furn bdrm, porch, 266-2888. References asked 
ig . nse. . \M hsehid. Child Ww, , piano, 
SO. END Appleton St-small QUINCY, 28R, excellent lo Pee Maden, 2 bah & ot Klich Nomg.” no" mae Toe yi gil. $24-8127 Two are 288 ey. Bsoji nc al tt & phone BACK BAY, ‘SM seeking 
$650/mo. 536-7587 SS Ce ea. — tobacco. $313+ utls. Cal eames Heat included. $315 a 
) : 332-8336 Wkdys 6-10PM month. 247-2295. 
tr , . s seewe-.@ te eee O88 :& ‘ ? ° . a o— Pe CAPR LSE 
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OVER THE PHONE 


We bring you the BEST pro- 
fessionals, FAST. Most re- 


A.nong our listings are: 
BEACON HILL, Back bay nr 


Sa MR Se 
twnhse. +. Gri Si 


“ ‘eat St. 
Stephen St location. Avi 12/1 
BROOKLINE, Tappan St., 
shr townhouse mai 


insion, BR 


iborhoods are; - 


f 


ag 
3 
ag 
; 














BOSTON, 
F for 




















BRIGHTON CR: 30 pi+ M or 
F prof. You get 2 rms in fine 


apt. I'm gone W, Th, F, Sat. 
$525 pl+split utils. 254-2076. 
BRIGHTON, M, 36, sks M/F 
4 one apt nr T. Spiritu- 
ally oriented 

pref. $560 inc! ht. 232-1073 
BRIGHTON, M or F to shr 
ige 2 bdrm in hse w/, yrd. 


quiet neigh nr T, must like 
cats. $425+. 782-7167. 
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CAMBRIOGE/SOMER, Avi DORCHESTER, Ashmont DORCHESTER, M/F rmmts , Savin Hills. | JAMAICA PLAIN, OM sk 2M 
inant ator ian cece tae $3804 Ni $230ind ute’ Ur aeg tee ou bach or ual ena tain Soeaesene 
re apes one nag Ske M/E, Dos 227-5822. Art: 282-6612 incl 65-61 06/w 7528. eee = 
skng indep nonsmkr, ESTER DORCHESTER, Hse DORCHESTER sh 2 BR ig nw pond, shops, T lines, sks 
6660711 Ive mess. Ashe GHESTER 32, Hill. Nice 2BR nr Red ‘Bay Victorian condo, new ren, 3 nonsmkr, prof F 30+ to join 2 
Have 2BR's available. View, $290+. M sks M/F, by w/d, d/d, pkng cats and 2 F 11/1 $330+ uts. 
CHELSEA, Revere line. M/F wile, Call 065-7499 25+. 282-3543, 288-5968 75/mo 522-0387 
bejacw-vemnay, BORCHESTER, aes Guy etc aura aa | jesse Seay ion 
’ , w ° 5 i 
py EE Ute sec hep No amare. 2ddFm w/M 30. Friendly but and cool for large. sunny 3 Nr Forest ile T.$224/mo+ 
288-8889 or wk 825-8867 indep hsehid, 2cats, bdrm house, nice area, park- utils. Call 524-6574 eves 
CORCHESTER, 17 hee MAF 6 ris inc heat. 265-7528 eves. ing, near T, non-smoker, no 
to shr a 5 DORCHESTER, GWM mid. = . $315+ utils. avail now, | JAMAICA PLAIN, F 27+ in- 
oot. Wash. w 5, Sass. 20's seeks similar for nicely born Savin Hills. 7085. dependent non-smoker for 
paren a > eo eee newhy renov, Eten Bt vuti FENWAY, Fekg25+Frmtto | $325+. Call 520-2878 
Soarm apt $208/mo Cal Me : an we. Saree he 
. ne . a JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt 
DORCHESTER, sate, 282 008s. iY M/F 16-29 to shr 














TV 
CAMBRIDGE/ALLSTON, 
bdrm w/bay window in 
~ Bbdrm apt. hdwd. firs, 


& rear porch, . 
Avail. Through August. 
$317/mo. for Matt or 





CAMBRIDGE 2F sk M/F 26+ 
ee oe or 
Harv Sq 1 i No smk. pets. 
= bg uti. 492-5309 before 





CAMBRIDGE, between Harv 
& Porter Sq. Rmmt 26+for 
2BR in house. Nice 
space. +. 1. 

CAMBRIDGE, big rm Mom & 
girls 6-10yo will love! Sitter 











BRIGHTON, rmmt wanted to 
share 2BR, newly renov 
condo near Cleviand Cicm. 1 
block from Green line, hdwd 
firs, aor. ht/hw incl. 
Avail 12/1. Non-smoker. 
$450/mo. 787-3224 


BROOKLINE 1 F rmmte to 
share 5 BR hse. No pets, 
$320/mo, plus utils. 
232-7437 








BROOKLINE 3 prof F sk 1 F 
for ig sunny BR in ig apt in 
beaut neihborhood nr T. 
$320+ 232-7437 
BROOKLINE, M for 4 4 3 
bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w. 
must be very 
quiet, clean, non-smoker 


prefer M 30. $400 
Bit Stove 799-0720 


BROOKLINE, M&F sk M or F 


Sor Rin Saban 
. + . or 
Catherine 292-136 ~s 








ign spoken here. $300 
incl all Larry. 666-1313. 
CAMBRIDGE, M sks M or F 
for 2 bdrm, 1 ¥2 bth, nr T, 
pkg, w/d, a/c, hith club w/ 
pool. 50. 864-9869. 








NEWTON CORNER, 
artisitc F professional 


wanted 1st. Vict, close 
to T & Pike +. §27-6519, 
Kirsten 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, M sks 
po grt dogg hs Seg] 
a porches, , or MIT, 
BU. $350+ util. 1244. 
CAMBRIDGE, pref F seek s 
part time rmmt ot 
nites/week) for beaut “4 
, Fresh Pond. 


2bdrm 4 
oes 
Porches. $350 661-0916 





Harv Sq 





| 
| 





_ Nbtin along, long time has Boston offered such a basic good 
value and-such exciting space as you'll find at The Foundry. 
Priced from $95,000-$148,000. Check it out. 


Sales center open daily 11-5 pm or by appointment. Call 
268-4240. , i a 


Codman 


Marfeing Agent 314 West Second Street, South Boston 





Directions: Broadway to E. Street, left on E. Street to corner of West Second Street 




















Win the Right to Lease 
this Rent Controlled Apartment in 


housing markets in America. Cam- 
bridge Home Hunting helps you create 
a strategy for finding a place to live by 
providing lists of real estate brokers 
‘and rent control landlords. In addi- 
tion, the book outlines the Cambridge 
rent control system, neighborhood by 
neighborhood devel- 
opment trends and the 
Cambridge 
market. Cambridge- 
Home Hunting’s 
maps will 


The Boston Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds and HH Guides, the pub- 
lishers of Cambridge Home Hunting, the j 
complete guide to the Cambridge real - 
estate market, will turn over to you _:.s-- 
the lease to this apartment, if your 
name is picked in our drawing on 
November 14, 1988. Imagine, a four 
room apartment in Cambridge for only 
$324.00 a month! 

Finding an apartment is never easy, 
and Cambridge is one of the tightest 


avail. 


Address 


ae 






ws 









show you the newest c 








meee 


the city! 











condo 





HHGupes 





Phone 
Daytime 


Evening - on November 14, your 





(_} Yes. Enter me in the contest and send mea 
copy of Cambridge Home Hunting. My check 
(made out to HHGuides) for $10 is 
enclosed. Cambridge Home Huntingis also avail- 
able from your bookstore or newsstand. 


[__JNo. Don’t send me a copy of Cambridge 
Home Hunting, but enter me in the contest any- 
way. I'll take my chances with the teeming 
masses. 


Send or bring your entry to the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Office, Win a Lease, Box 3479, 367 
Newbury St., Boston 02115. 


No purchase is 
older. Winner will be notified by mail. Winner must be prepared to sign a 
standard lease subject to all Cambridge Rent Control Laws and begin paying 
rent December 1, 1988. A security deposit equivalent to one month's rent 
required. Rent does not include electricity, cooking gas or parking. Rent is 
subject to all increases approved by the Cambridge Rent Control Board. 


=— eee eee eee 


ner! 


. One Entry form per person. Must be 18 years or 


Uvvautdialtrevi liad 






oy Gisssnccs 


' . Cambridge for Only $324.00 per Month! 


we cue 


ondo develop- 


ments, the universities, private schools, 
recreation facilities, and even hotels. 
And whether you're looking for a 
house or apartment, rent or sublet, 
roommate or single, the Boston Phoe- 
nix Real Estate Classifieds has the most 
comprehensive real estate listings in 


Just fill in the coupon below, or 
enter at the Phoenix Classifieds Office 
on the corner of Mass Ave. and 
Newbury St. If you're name is picked 


search will be 


over. If not, you'll have the two best 
tools to help you find a place to 
live...Cambridge Home Hunting and the 
Boston Phoenix Real Estate Classifieds. 


Aa] 
lll 


l 






S 


—==s 


6h 
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¢ Who knows? Either way you're a win- 








Do all roommate referral agencies have nearly 1000 people 
seeking roommates, use computers to pre-screen listings for 
you, update their files on a frequent basis, have an unlimited 
service period, require references and back you up if you 
and your new roommate do not get along 





the roommate 
fh connection’ 


New England’s Largest Referral Network 


24-Hour Information: (617) 243-4275 





By Appointment 
BR INE BOSTON CAMBRIDGE 
1469 Beacon Street 316 Newbury Street 52 J.F.K. Street 
Coolidge Comer Back Bay Harvard Square 


©the roommate connection 1988 | 














JAMAICA PLAIN, skg 2M/F 
for 3bdrm 2bth mony renov 
condo. Nr T, $375mo, 
566-5125. . 
































PLAIN, rm, ~ ROSLINDALE, rmmt wanted 
$295, 2 rm suite, for for clean 2 bdrm apt. No 
, $550, both incl: ht. & smkers, nr T & 
utils. 522-5721. mails, $375, Jim 323-1 
IAMAICA PLAIN, 2M sk 1 = ROSLINDALE 2F artists sk 1 
M/F, “ '; 25-30,  rmmt 2rms + rest of hse ig 
for 3 bdrm onstr pkg, nr Or- Bodin no smoke 
ne. $250+ /mo inc elec 4 
4. : M/F shr hse 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F . sk quiet, safe st. w/2 adults. 
Las ye non-smkr, ‘eel ster 
5 ig rm oT. 11/1. + ~§251 
eer. ROSLINDALE Neat, non- 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt rmmt wntd for 2BR apt 
M/F 1 to shr nr T. $300+. Todd asap 
w/1M yh ch, 00 pa, 323-4937(h) 899-5010(w) 
avi immed, $375htd poet La 
= —— - EQUIPMENT? See Music & 
JAMAICA PLN, M/F, 27+, | the Arts department 











in both 























WM nonsmk, prof, for 2BR, 
aor neon avail 11/1. 
5350/mo inci ht. 662-791 
MISSION HILL, M/F to shr 
2br apt Yefurned 


nr T/schs, 





5 mdrn cdntion call 
427-2259 lv msg avail now 
NATICK, Prof M/ 31 sks con- 
sid M/F to shr 2 bdrm 
en. tennis, nr T. $360/mo 
incl ht. 617-243-7511, Ive 
mess for Gary. 

NEWTON 1 F w/ child seek- 
5 rmmte for 1 fam house. 
$500+. 527-0720 before 
9am, aft 


NEWTON, 2 prot F sk 1 prof 
F, ige bdrm, kit, bath, liv rm, 
pe Date yd $400/me. 
Call Kate, 60971576. ; 
NEWTON 3rd F nonsmkr, 
stu/prof in ig new 2 fam hse 
w, os 9 $400+ 1/3 
ht+ uti Call 2511 
NEWTON, mature F 25+ to 
share ig mod 3bdrm , 
$430mo inc utils, nr T, og 
avail, 11/1. 782-1570, 
Arlene or Etta. 

NEWTON Owner (29 y/o) 
sks ij woman to shr 




















quiet modern hse. 
norhd, nr T, pkng, 969-735 
NEWTONVILLE, f sk 





ol "9 — “4 hse, 
w rs, ng, no 
smk/pets. $3154, 962-4353 




















COs pret oi some, 28-95. 
ip, Sem, ave. EK. G16, ya. 





SOMERVILLE Davis Sq 
1F2M sk F 22+ non-Repub 
for 4br 1.5bth, pches, dw, 
wd, coop/ind, $400+, 
625-5385 


SOMERVILLE, Davis x 
beaut 4BR, 1¥2 bath, hw fir, 


nr T, w/d. 


SOMERVILLE, GWM 33 
seeks GWM 30-35 to share 
2BR. $385ea inci ht & pkng; 
util xtra, share chores. 
623-8302 aft 6pm 


0 apo Nr Porter Sq, 
/F 28+, ere’, sunny, 

cin 4BR $325-375+ util 

11/15, 12/1. 623-0247 


SOMERVILLE Nr Inman Sq, 
M/F wanted for indep hshid 
of 4M 1F from Berklee Music 

, w/d, baths, kit, 
$282+utils Wolfgang 
776-7695 














SOMERVILLE, Ptr Sq. F 
wntd for 4BR hse. $337/mo. 
5 mins to T. Avail 12/1. No 
pets or smokers. 776-6692 

SOMERVILLE, rm for F 
prof, 25+, shr & bth. 


entry, nr T. $385 incl 
htjutl, Eve 628-7295 








“ SOMERVILLE, sk 1 person 


oe See on Oe ee 
prof F. Lg kit, liv rm, front 
bk , great view. Nr 
Porter sq T. $325+ utils/mo. 
Call 625-5721, Iv. mes. 





















































PHOENIX PERSONALS 
way to meet your 


kind of people. Give it a try!! 





GUARANTEED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT NOON. 


a ne 
WAKEFIELD, he sped to 
oe he pe. sso 
util. @x) 2310 days 
WAKEFIELD, M/F, 28-35, to 
shr fam Hse cise to 
128,93, 'T access to No. 
Statn. , W/D, frepice, 
storge. $487+ . 
PM246-0498, Day M-F 
787-7157. Liz 


WALTHAM 1M_ seeking 


2M/F, park available, $184 + 
, Clean, , Ist 
floor. 891-4750. . 





grge wd lots of rm. $425 

w, 

ie Nosmk. M/F. Nn 
890-8994 anytime 


w/ 





WALTHAM, clean nonsmkg 
mostly tum apt. Nr Tn 

+ no 
pets, $400mo +, 899-9483. 





WALTHAM F rmmte 25+ 
nonsmkr, 3BR twnhse,nr T. 
$350/mo inci ht, pkng. 
Nancy/Ruth 647-0810 

WALTHAM, M/ F prof, 
25-35, to shr apt., $380 


includes . No . Call 
ht/hw. No pets. 








person to share brand 
new, home. Private 
room, , and utilties are 
included. We are for 





1 





WOBURN, poooumne: 
4 M/F, 30+ to 


, 2¥2 bath twnhse nr 128. 
345 Fo00 1 ngag! $500+. 


ROOM 
TO RENT 
eacon 
short term, shr bath, 
kit,liv rm, w/d, rf deck 5 
523-8323 


| 





























or ofder. Cali anytime. Lines open 24 hrs. 


If you love _. 











WALTHAM: M/F prot/grad 
to shr 3BR apt w/2M 
Nr T, pkg, 


pseisat se vere 


i 
ae 





WALTHAM, Mod 3 bdrm, 2 
ve 


bth twnhse, d/d, Indry in 
. in Windsor’ Village. 
htd. 891-5067. 


TO RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL, 
ADDRESS YOUR 








screened to your 
exact requirements. We 
convenient toca’ 


RORUMATE wastTeD 


works with literally hundreds 
of current roommate 


situ- 
tions, all 


the entire metro 
Stop was' your 
time! 














BROOKLINE, $425 includes JEWISH? Want to consider 
utils, kitchen "s, bus-T- Jesus? Jews for Jesus of. 
Indry access. 732-3145 fers Shabbat services for 
(days), 232-5647 (eves) you, Call 547-1301. 
CAMBRIDGE, 2 rms, Locked into a dream, 
1/$350, other/$300, sunny, dream so real. My actions 
oe ee cpueh tare, Seve: '0 Sip Sem 
876-9520, or Bill 321-5163. | = T } 
HULL, Oceanfront. TTI (SBF 
studio, t view Please call Gerry. | must 
MALDEN, Irg rm in mod 2BR Why 2 

. On T, 12 min dwntwn, The People Network's Video 
aly view. $400 inci all interview lets you see. 

-§213h 951-4362w hear, and meet ony 





SOMERVILLE clean safe 
































ENVELOPE AS 





PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 








, attractive, intense, 
Democrat, atheist, loves 
movies, dining, romance 

simila 25-35 

















ais @ 















































@® 





DWF, 31, 5'6", funloving, 
sincere seeks 





SJW attractive, creative, 
cares about: creativity, 


ulness, warmth, com- 














and outer practicality 
Ceeisons, sonenanes Sarees: important. interested in 
lessly fascinating man tobe = man. 4-46. similar Salues. 
my sweet patootie. Box mind, warm heart. 
5163. Box 8377 
Former professional horse- Special 
woman now living ™ Se Qracetul "kere 
who has time for me and hart and ~~ dong Cy 
likes horses and countrymu- = g968 _ 
sic. Box 8351 
SWF, 22, a 
To 2 ote OA 25+, who's sweet. r romantic, 
Photo please. Box 
APHOENKBOK Fee te i 
OUR REPL : SWF 23 funky - FNX, danc- 
¥ V0: i ons, beer, seeks SWM 
00K ek 8 
PHOENIX 8356 — 
CLASSIFIEDS i Wego, aavectve 
367 NEWBURY ST. | , . 





Hopeless romantic trapped 
in cynic’s body. SF, 27, 
briebh cunto'-e. crsetive. btu: 
sic, outdoors 


books, ‘fine beer 


Sn creative, intelligent 
. sense 


of humor. Box 51 


a and attractive 
SWF, 28, Fao oh eo 





movies, \. 
philisophical discussions 
and » 


Seeking SWM, 30-40, with 
te eg Photo. 

.O. Box . Epsom 
N.H., 03234 





Intercultural explorer, over 
thirty, seeks sweet, strong, 
compassionate man to ex- 
change views, boogie and 
get to knew the worid 
together. I'm liberal, affec- 
tionate and funny. Box 8380 


ween woman professor, 
early 50's ponwesey 
progressive, idealist, witty, 
erred, loves music from 








Millionairess, beautiful, 

ight, fit, 50's, Jewish, multi 
interests, seeks blissful re- 
tirement counterpart. Box 
875 Marblehead 01945 


New Wave SWF, 32, attract- 
ive/ educated seeks tall 
male, 28-38 on South Shore 
for music Celtics, dining. PO 
Box 1577, Brockton, 02403. 


Petite SWF, 41, sincere, 
bright, fun-loving, seeks pro- 
fessional man, 36+, who en- 
(oys what the city offers. 

ould like to meet a man 
with similar qualities, 
mee of aeny for al 

ip or possibly more. Box 
5187, 











Pretty, creative SWF, 35, 
5'11", slender, literate 
Brown gard. Feminist. 
Rhode Islander. Likes tall, 

. humorous, educated 
SWM/ Good time? Wine, 
corner table, Billie Holiday, 
endiess talk. Box 5134 


Pretty redhead, loves cook- 





arts, travel, Tang A 

Seeks sensitive, mature, 

warm hearted, European 

type, older SWM/OWM, 
+. Letter, . 








SWF, 30, sensitive, in- 
telligent, great sense of 
humor, attractive (over- 

ight but it), 


on it 
loves movies, dancing, 
classical music, con- 


versation. Seeks com- 
ee oe osuoas, 
mature growing 
28-38 for friend- 
ship/relationship. 


SWF, 31, responsible, seif- 

reliant, intelligent, tall, trim, 

active. Want to meet a warm, 

honest man. No narcissists, 

fascists, or dead beats 
Box 5172 


SWF 32, slim, warm, pro- 
fessional, well travelied 
seeks |lasti relationship 
with well educated, 
humored, passionate A 
medium height/build who en- 
joys quiet times, exploring 
jaw England. Box 8387 


SWF, 33, professional, 5'3, 
attractive, curvy. Seeking 
humanitarian professional 
SWM 30-40 with wit, depth, 
intelligence, integrity. Enjoy 
film, ter, travel, comedy. 











philosophical! Y 
And you? PO Box 432, New 
Town Branch, Boston, 
02258. 





SWF, 36, 5’6” 140ibs., 
shapely, feminine, articulate. 
Urban and cultured yet long- 
ing. for simple countr 
leasures. Seeks SWM, 
ne non-smoker, suc- 
cessful, attractive, intelligent 
for romance. Box 8393 

SBF, 38 (Looks 28), desires 
to meet a SM, 6'+, 35 
—_ to escort to “I'm Not 





long term relationship to fol- 
low. Write to: P.O. Box 425, 
Dorchester, MA 02122 





desires, generous, i t- 
ing, caring, outgoing man 
50+ for loving relationship 
Box 8378 





Professional SWF work- 
aholic, 25, seeks rescue by 
tall SBM. I'm 6’, Brown hair, 



































SWF, 37, blonde, English- 
woman, 5'7", pretty, well 
travelled, liberal values, 
seeks tall open-minded, well 
educated man with spirit, 

















Le 


8861 ‘82 Y3GOLD0 ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 



































. ; SOMERVILLE, Teele Sa, 1 
3BR/2bth, near T, 15 min to FE for 2 bdrm f + of N 4 
dwin. Lory in bid, dw, smk rT No pets. ‘AM 12/1 CONSIDERING A pets/smk $135/wk 625-0612 247-3800. hazel eyes, larger woman. 
ok, $350inc pkng h/h. $325+. 628-27 Where's my knight? style, sense of humor for 
321-1804. ROOMATE SHE CRIED intelligent, well-educated relationship. Box 

SOMERVILLE Union 4 reterral Ss nave SEASONAL Check the Arts listings to see The Phoenix personals; 51 
NORTHSHORE, 2 GWM to Sq. opened in Boston since ! } = 
share with GWM 20-40. 3BR Pessoa Su SBA my) Leos June. Three are out of bus- PENTALS nf wit on ncept. SWF, 38, 56", SE Mass, un- 
dupix on beach. $350+ % for Dec 1. Hw firs, ness already. Before Stop now... ‘ trim, most controlled way to meet ion consultant, non-smoker. 
util. Avi 10/15.  pysestored& 3 4 aS § man with sparkle for people. The creative ap- left/activist. Energetic & 
617-561-5235. be music-conscious, no services, c out 4bdrm, cathedral , jac- SMOKERS HAVE and proaches to developing rela- warm, | love my , come 
0000 cigs, no homophobes. carefully. hg Fig = 4 Seni secluded area, adventure. Box 8381 tionships Gwough personel _ hiking, Scrabble, mov 

inc heat. Cali 666-9018. Connection estab- , $350 weekend, we cooking, mysteries, wine 

lished in 1962 and we will be wkend, 264-5401 Attractive, fun SBF, 41 seeks Cs by the fire, walks on the 
ORIENT HEIGHTS tbr in 3 SOMERVILLE/Union Sq, herein 1988 when youneed or 260-0608. Lyd Ae i ‘high-tech "80's" method of _DBBCh. Seeking a good man 
ot one ny renov 2 bdrm apt, _us! Info: 262-4679 of smokers on air- meeting Boston's best °° it with. Box 5174 
fe —* pete ; BRACKENRIDGE, COLO- ine flights. For a free con- - . 
He lg Ba v of, a, 0, 21 {2 WATERTOWN, 10/1. F 40+ — RADO, 3 barm, 2 bath ski sumer : eligibles... SWF, 40ish, lighthearted, 
g msg prof or stud. - : Sy an Se. eee house 2 miles from lifts, hot- 1-800-562-7444. Attractive, warm and caring SF, Radio Mgr seeks SM ted, successful, 
PARK DRIVE |AREA 109 utils. Avi 12/1. 628-7618. wee ae, on 0. $462 tub, ya Avail year UNIQUE GIFTS 22-30 do, ale improve pb napocnen ly 7s My of 
‘ rms, ~~ A . round. h q 
, Joan, share theatre, 
bath, kit, furnished, cable, P- SOUT eek dom «WATERTOWN, 2M seek HILTONHEAD, S.C. 2bdrm Order now for Christmas. growth, tmaralfSet poms © Colege Gave. stung, and CAW music. Box 
Peter/De wees . Hecwd fies, ne T/N Eastern, M/F for oye —_ Vacation condo, new, , iaaneat’ boone Fi 4 30's-40's for a re. SIM 51 ge 185 Ibs 5116 

nr park & line/bus to © Smoking. , , ; ‘ Cam- looking 
Perm resp gay male room- _—_ Hrvd Sq. $350/mo +utl. Call $306 inc it 926-2279 Avail year round. Cail EB inanciay secure seeks Sanh hamesorn 
aT cen thaes to ; Bill, 262-6082. pte yh r at 8 tie on hie fy. © Blowout same white female. Box fessional, 28-34 that loves 

. Share home SOUTH END daughter ILLINGTGON, Lg ski house briefs. Novel silk-screen old and new rock, dancing, 
gay mon. 654-4069 shr fab. mage. 2500 04 'R apt otside Square to shr w/ exc loc wk to lift full shares —sign on seat of white briefs SUF, 25, warm, iterate, st- _‘friendship, then maybe mar- 
QUINCY, Ig BA & own bath —dplx, beaut architectural de- © */M 28+ who is prof, $600 Steve. 0(508) for those hot air problem tractive, 5'2, seeks non- riage and children. Send 
in etm 2 1. FR. gl 4 progressive, end fun 5+ 467-4572. £(508) 881 friends, & al Gans 2048 ny SW 2092. 10 [7 
washer & dryer unt. new $560/mo Inckds ht. Paul 1 KILLINGTON. “responsible card: Never rer Unidie-estinate Ta) ang mayte snow it | SWF, imeligent Deauti, 
rang, in garage, Avail now. — SUTH END. 2 young profs stud sks quiet, left-leaning F hes, jecourzl,  Sadbaiie sees 48 Send things go well... Description Slender. tuseung a7 ve 

oe pomswty fy Td ye te alt p guecereree, pvt rm, $12 + $1.50 XS, " A 4 ag ne tery seeks intelligent, 

QUINCY M 22 sks apt nr T. $265 or bdrm apt. You'd have . Brief Thots, PO Box 7239 ; - sensitive, funny, unat- 

Se a CC eee ey eee 
, . - ‘J 4 

‘tras. $500 inc! al 773-9684 SOUTHEND, Mor Ftoshr3 space, 1 Ye prches, mw bus. 4 level twnhiee w/ Trp ca " seoking SM 29-38 yet ls in no danger of 

QUINCY, rmmt to shr small eat uae, 1% bath, w/d Avi 10/1. Amy, 924-2124. to 8, 2 baths, on access rd, ar stron ho Rg 4h - -3 lease. fo Box 123 

pentagon hepa $500+/mo. 536-7335 WATERTOWN, No-emk M/F name © wom. — Si Sutiook, wit, Box 8448. amen Heights, MA 
876-3185, utils. SOUT SS. an gem to she ig apt in quiet nbd! 327-2575 or 508-478-5991 ADVERTISING SUF, 2 attractive, 

—_— as . 5380 - wid, dw, mw, social advisor & writer © SWF, musician, crazy hours, 
newton 0 wisns of fv area quiet st Single, STENT OUI ay Shares Svalatie in tei house from ¢ to TV travel politics. attractive, reader, seeks 
humor sks M30+ 2shrVzhse $640. ws on. ste 4bdrm late 20s located on Mountain Rd, TALKING seeks alive, , Seeks man non-addicted 

2BR+ Xbus no . Inc Must like cats 11/26-4/1. 30-45. Call ONALS nonsmoking SW or Jewish for ca rela- Thirties. Box 8358 
1G a jpot $4004" 969-0630 562.5564 sa0 toes ey Ake g2s-6a/5 - CALL Dial-A-Date FREE man, interested in a Photo appreciated > 
. ; Or Sat @ : , : " Artistic and gentle, ex- 
REVERE 11/1, Modern, pao ane 2 — 7/88 924-3799 RIES LISTEN TO MEN: — ry - Gon ‘ woman 40 
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Seeks similar gentieman for 
friendship/relationship. 
pet ten ap 4 Box 645, 
Methuen, 01844 
DWF, joytul, loving, ae. 
dent, fit, intelligent, attract 


emotionally” aval oval eas ble. 


iy peat ion 























Academic SWM, 30, 6’, 
bright, seeks smart F 23-33. 
Likes: Fielding, Katz, 
Stravinsky, Glass, Chast, 
Feyman, understatement. 
Avoid exclamation points. 
Box 1067 Back Bay 02117, 


Active, athletic SWM prof, 
33, seeks woman to share a 
secret world amid the bustie. 
Send letter 








































































































to bud a trendahip’ 
to a friendship into a 
lasting relationship. Race 


and looks not as iy nt 
as honesty. Box 5157. 











ioys travel, sunsets, 
flowers, outdoors, — 
conversations, giving com: 
pliments, old movies. Seeks 
intelligent woman 20-30 who 
enjoys quiet dinners and be- 
ing treated like a lady for fun- 
times and romance. Send 
photo, and letter to 
Box 188, 738 Main Street, 
Waltham, MA. 02154. 





SWF, 28, athletic, .fun WF, 42, slim, non- ‘ON/LIBERAL DWM, 6'0, creative, varied Hi! Friendly, sincere, SWM M30 WASP 5'7 tennis danc- 
loving, attractive, —pro- materialistic MBA, not look yePPametcaimneyup interests, non-sexist, 28 5'10" i45 Ibs, needs ing sksF 20-30B0x421 Lex-  pyw,PGPER WOMAN , SOUTH SHORE 
toastenal for + ing for financial security, - or knee jerk. either. | also Opinionated, secure, fit, happy SWF 21-32 for danc- —_ ington MA 02173 verse, guccessiul. Sasks Homeowner, does not 
WM. Photo. Seeking best readily admit to being tall, © Seeks close, sharing rela- — ing, movies, and friendship. and appreciates an Shier smoke or drink. Enjoys out- 
PO Box 682. Sudbury MA to share foreign films, —yeryeasy to look atandto be —_tionship with in — oo Be nner perce, Sensuous, attractive, in- doors, sports, movies and 
01776. live theatre, good books, lots with (would | lie?) and with all sufficient, open, sim. aves. = Himorful and arty cute guy. spiritual, ps ical, ma- _telligent and stylish woman —my 2 cats. Seeks WF, 30-40, 
. of laughter, s values. No hi till inplace. | love tionate F under 45. Box 5 " , elationship. Box h rtion to 
SWF, 36, seeks intelligent, drugs. no’ macho coo ee 37, single dad, terial realms. s similar for equal rela’ P. weight in proportio 
considerate man for friend- go; 5186. please. cats, kids, cooking and Own, age 51, 6, 167lbs, jazz, pie- baking. Somey woman for conversation 5132 heig t, with similar interests 
ship and possible serious re- x . ps ys Strongly felt is that M.D. Bearded, sensitive, se- stuff, kids, movies, fall walks - Oriental F wanted for per- ae” relationshiop. 
lationship: Enjoy hikin Woman (34, 5'8", attractive jood conversation music & cre Would like to share my © and hugs. Wouldliketomeet | Male, 40, attractive, suc- 
Pp 9 (34, 5°86", ) It " manent relationship. Share 
cr ira mov- of right mind, left politics, en- ‘[aughter are essertil 1 life with a lovely, intelligant very pretty and bright, off- cessful, live in beautiful he Bort area with MILLIONAIRE, Wid age 52 
ies, quiet I'm 52 smile and $oul, seeks life richer. Self em- = Woman, 35+, photo helpful. center, naturally warm Newburyport, | 8 ee eeepc’ . age 32, 
pe - aad gaging iitetime | home evening, non- Boy a4) woman, 25-37, for lasting, female companion this Swe, educator. Box st wa Tome, hand handsome, 
’ smoking & in my late 40's, fun-love ership. j.. who en ski Fe x4 y, ing for pretty 
1189. Littleton MA romance, Box 6412 Im looking for just one fine DWM, professional, roman tuctuce'a fete Bow éias,” and entertainment lo tee working single lady that is classy. en- 
YOUNG AND RESTLESS: lady, 30's or 40's inthe Bos- _ tic, successful. Desires civ- and good figure class SWM, 40, eseks joys city, , beach, 
SAF 18 student, ton/Cambridge area who'd ilized, deep counterpart, if the sound of the surf eff Photo, summary traveling. Non- . Send 
TO RESPOND TOA ‘ iy © SM __like for a change to meet a rere 36+. PO Box soothes your soul, if you fo PO PO “Box 1296, Newport lationohip should line photo, 8, a must re- 
APHOEMKBOX,  —ingnew'ingr’ Phole ejoucouesoewhawlct So | Sewekaeanstagan'derer, ooo classical “music, ‘polis, Smee. Bevery, MA 
- JMBER tal proterred. Box worse than writsig to this Dw tall nonsmoking 50's _if a child’s smile brings you Male, 49, 5'3, seeks dance aa? » M@WS- 1915 
Ss box number. Call my bluff. southwest of Boston. Enjoy warmth, and love can un- permer weekends. PO Box joy seed rv bors i] iT’ 
YOUR RESPONSE Box 8444. wonine. ene ee. = hurry your touch, then let's 41 Cambridge 02142. . BOX handsome,” intelligent, 
' ’ 
AS FOLLOWS: TO RESPOND TOA pn Bn Fe ai dca er. tan GE MINDED HODE ISLAND manly, gentie, secure, ap- 
20% moma eee eee te eosces SER emcee: Este 
saad A PHOENIX BOX ya female GMI Box 43 Educated SWM, 41. S/OWF. ye rng se | chectorate, prowesionat pro) ‘surgeon, with ‘sense of 
367 NEWBURY ST. NUMBER, MAIL YOUR MA 02056 sensitive, lover ofnatureand Nd caring ai tever humor, great looks, liter Successful sport pilot 38, 6, 
BOSTON, MA 02115 ; : art, seeks SWF foraserious ay follow. Photo if . Mediterranean looks. Seeks acy: 185ibs, seeks slim attractive 
ESPONSE TO THE of possible. Box 5168 Oriental or WF for serious sen warmth, and hu. woman for fr 
Attractive Ls Latin woman, CLASSIFIED OFFICE png J pang me A pena Sen Seve. relationship, Photo & phone _—imillity, (n Spite of this list) is atvanuice Ser Gulltinrs 
tong. Bonde hair AS FOLLOWS: pizee wrestling. If you enjoy  Efudite, sexy SWM 33, 61, = black appr d. Looking for seeking petite (5'6 or less); beach, camping, hiking, 
lg ° smell of cheese and pep- lean, pt gg + roe pa ge Me ll = special woman. Box JF fos 30) of tie quantes for mountains,’ 60s bs 80s music. 
cont, honest, ot, "healthy. BOX ---- fo ty ALL over, write Box panel oe sensual in sincere person. | am serous oF Hie aipatites for Ww te, PO oie Gun Santas 
divorced, faithful, warm, PHOENIX 136. Please send slice. 02258 6'2", black hair, brown éyes F.WANTE ship. Photo . Box 
happy, clean, trim, friendly and weigh 195 ibs. !am suf- Lowell SW heavy, Pat 5130. PREVIOUS. BOX Successful, upwardly 
very very tender, ing CLASSIFIEDS fering from a case of lonli- pace ah caring, sincere, NUMBER INCORRECT, mobile, M, 31,seeks 
many years Columbian 367 NEWBURY ST. FIRSTAD ness and wish towritetoone = seeks affectionate, loving PLEASE RESPOND AGAIN. energetic SWF to take care 
Help me make it my last. who is sincere and honest. SF, 40+ for si rela- — : f 
Cross with poor children. BOSTON,MA02115 6 -Re- teady = of and to share life am. Box 
, SWM 30 curious @x-Re- Box 5167. tionship. Box 5151 SBM, 30, 6'1", architect; — § 49 Brookline 0214 
nes 62 looking, ive mos «= CRISCOMAZOLA ~—udlican seeks female wno A JONES Ivy Silene “get te conn suds 
7 appreciates movies, a Mature a 45-55) de- umorous, to earth, WM 1 ‘active, nt 
iy sincere. Wecome MEN bad food, talk radio. ey - Lcegee Sn — sired by — yo nn Ba — SF aa companionship eo A..S, attitude and 
Apto a plus - sense of humor iner now . nder WM (30) for si : A —_ 
eae sta : rots : ‘oto 10% SEEKING possession, but an Wdmete, ef Take a chance. Letter fessional, SWM 29, seeks imendehip. A. 628, Boston _ relationship. No racial hang- for Ln reeanee eating to 
aaron) olumbia (Sou WOMEN caring friendship. 0B 1707, Py Se Box Foe 919 Cambridge 02134. ups. Box ueeneni. User and 
Lawrence, MA ; please. Box 8361 
3 TS WORDS FREE Ertan SBM from East Avice 28 
gh Fe hd dashing, virile...Nah... Bh ao" — hone SOM, 21, Katete, siveaeve, 
Clever, Larsonesque, . success y 
YOU WANNA twenty-something. You, penne well eet = | > seeking a woman for friend- 
gona at Bo Riveattese Shier one 
ROCKAROL,, Reesr emia Te Seat 
3 table professor, SWM 34, nNsuous attracted SWM, 21, Bukowski, Jim 
CLASSIFIED section can craves clever, self-assured, to older sensuous woman. Carroll, Pussy Galore, Hank 
re ae, If yOu sensitive, enthralling woman oJ = 123, N. Weymouth, — Williams, Turbinets, bicycl- 
rehearsal space, or manage- with pretty feet. P.O. Box : ing, walks, spontaneous 
ee eee mae, 1115, Cambridge 02138 — Single white male, 30 5-8 adventure, fim. ar that dont 
Music and The Arts section Academic, 51, tall, single, 160 brown hair eyes thinking oe We re (?) 
of ; and widely travelled. Many ing. ving. Gece one. girl to laugh at a stupid world 
OM oS soe cirece travel. and conversation. inal 2s, ther interests. 0k” fing Box guts nn et 
- - Seeks an extroverted with i ; 
seeking gentie, , in” thinking or an introverted tionship. Seeking woman  SwM, 21 part of cosmic un- 
sues ot pene “nae with “feeling professional 24-35. Revere. Box 8341 Lenogo authentic, 
; woman for a -term rela- physics, sreompesses. 
backgammon. ita to: P.O. Won-emoker a cos White Male, 29, Poysie boy 
Newport dependent children non smoker, shy, into to 3077 Boston 02101 
DWF, 59, smoker, attractive, only. Box 6347 sports, camping, SWM, 24, 62, 120 Ibs, ro- 
conan By = evenings. mantic, adventurous, sin- 
30-60 ~ cere, humorous, polite, en- 


of ~ 
1381 Waltham, Mi MA.021 54 


STATUS, PRIDE, concern, 
culture, talent, i 





, tall, attractive is 
what tall, creative, swt 
pretty dark-haired SW 


, x 
McCormack Station, 
Boston 02101 
SWF, 24, nonconformist, 
cuddly, tomboyish, (non- 
driver), seeking i i . 
(bearded?) bachelor. Cats, 
bicycling, old architecture. 
Write to: Box 28192, 
Providence, Ri 02908 


SWF 20, student, plump, 
likes music, piano, Irish, 
literature, Russian, New 
Age, seeks: SWM, 21-26, 
sincere, honest, sensitive. 
Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766 








- . PO Box 

37 Newton MA 02161-0001 
ALONE? 

WM, 34, sensitive, caring, in- 
telligent, humorous, seeks 
sharp, slender, F partrier for 
dearing crimes of adventure! 
Box 
Amputee girl please write 
male. Box 1210 McCormack 
PO Boston MA 02104 











APARTNER 

An equal is what this SWM, 
27, is seeking. If you're 
educated, sharp, con'ident, 
multifaceted and affec- 
tionate, let's talk. PO Box 
5175, Beverly Farms MA 
01915-0513 


Architecture, Mexican food, 
Stylish, romantic, handsome, 
creative professional (SWM 
28) seeks beautiful, hip, 
amorous woman. Box 5184. 








SWF, 22, seeks college 
grad. I'm 5'6", 128, cute, 
—_ interests. Looking for 
taller, medium built attract- 
Write to: 
rlington, 


ive, fun- 
P.O. Box 1 
MA 01803 


SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 
politically radical and un- 
conventional hates bar 
scene, dating scene, and ail 
bourgoise escapist amuse- 
ments seeks intellectual 
ntieman, 30-35. Box 708, 
ituate, MA. 02066 


SWF, 31, 56”, light brown 
hair, brown eyes, slim, bored 
and in search of a “real” man 
You know, Harrison Ford, 
da, da, da, etc. The people 
responsible for sacking 
those who have been 
sacked, have been sacked. | 
enjoy sailing, skiing and sub- 
sonic donkey biting. Please 
enclose SASE and photo 
and remember, a fly in the 
om can be crushed. Box 
1671 











PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


Tall, eloquent, SWF. 38. Art- 
ist turned psychotherapist. 
Eternally optimistic about re- 
lationships and seeking my 
match in a man with similar 
interests and a willingness to 
explore. Box 8438 


Unashamed cocooner and 
closet hedonist. 46, tall, 
bright, amusing, seeks male 
similar for weekend fun. Box 
5127 


Very attractive. 58° F, 
atheist, psychother eviet, 37, 
with conventional iifestyie 
and creative/different ideas. 
Seeks male interested in 
self-awareness. who is 
open-minded, intelligent and 
creative, for collaborative re- 
lationship. Prefer someone 
who is experienced with 
long-term, intimate rela- 
tionships and not interested 
in having children. Box 5065 


VERY attractive, intelligent, 
SBF 27, tired of meeting men 
afraid of love and intimacy 
seeks warm, caring 
nonsmoking male. Photo ap- 
preciated x 5147 














_ARTS HEARTS 

| enjoy modern dance con- 
certs, theater, visiting art gal- 
leries, films, music and other 
contemporary arts events. 
Unfortuneately, | usually go 
by myself. is sensitive 
SWM would LOVE to meet a 
SF who also shares these 
interests. Box 8355 


ASIAN CULTURE 
Single Professional Asian 
Male, 23, 61", attractive, 
one woman man, affec- 
tionate, romantic, seeks 
pretty SWF, 18-28, for long- 
term relationship. | love 
theater, movies, flying, danc- 
ing, and anything | can have 
fun doing with the girl in my 
life. Experience the Asian Art 
of Living. Please send photo 
and phone. Box 5140 


“ee shy SWM 27, 
5°10", 170, athletic 
sensitive, kind and caring, 
down to earth with many 
interests seeks SWF 20+ for 
friendship and possible lon +4 
term relationship. Box 843 


Attractive SWM 29 
nonsmoker sick of bars & 
mind games. Would like to 
meet athietic SWF/27-32 
who feeis the same way for 
friendship/romance. Enjoys 
music, dancing, theatre, 
travel and quiet times 
t . Box 8426 














Attractive SWJM 25, 5'9", 
successful, educated busi- 
nessman. Non- 
smoker/drugs. Seeks similar 
woman for night on the Citi. 
PO Box 1511 Brookline 
02146 


. BEST OFFER 
Financially secure black bus 
prof. in 50's seeks slim-trim 
female to 35. Need inquire 
oon please. Box 
51 


Billionaire SJM, 29, with 80 
room mansion, 100’ yacht, 
huge brain seeks brilliant, 
voluptuous SJF. Box 5118 











BM 33 62", ‘cute’, bright, 
BS Degree, honest, bright, 
likes sports, scifi, history 


Seeks BF 26-36 w/ similar 
interests for serious commit- 
ment. 7 





Bright, interesting, attractive 
28year old woman seeks 
single man to share movies, 
dining out, music, skiing, 
laughs. Fun times to balance 
8 to 5 conservative lifestyle 
If you're 28-35, kind, honest, 
with sense of humor, |  ~ 
joy hearing from you x 
8430 
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Dashing! Honest! Sober! 
SWM 2nd shift reasonable, 
sane 37yrs 170Ibs 6ft, AA & 
NA sks pretty, serene SF 
25+. Box 347 


DJM 35 in business looking 
for a warm and caring 
woman between 25-34. For 
friendship and compa- 
nionship for now. Like mu- 
sic, Outdoors, and sports. 
Must be sincere and mature. 
Box 711, Westboro, Mass. 


DOCTOR IN LOVE! 
That's what | want to 5 
Eyedoc looking for AB 
woman of passion, brains, 
humor, and adventure. 34, 
5'6", DWM, bionde, hope- 
lessly romantic, definitely 
unconventional. Into tennis, 
golf, skiing, music (writ- 
ng/playing), comedy clubs. 
candle |lit dinners. Looking 
for serieous relationship. 
Honest, sincere, non- 
smokers, non-Perrier 
drinkers desired. Box 5135 


DWM 30 brown hair, grey 
eyes, 5'8", slim, literate, 
gentle, giving, loving. Seeks 
attractive, slim, warm in- 
telligent female 25-36. PO 
Box 1056 East Arlington, MA 
02174 


DWM 31, 5'8, 210ibs, seeks 
S/DWF 25-35 for mono- 

amous relationship. 
nterests include long walks, 

















movies, cuddli and ro- 
mance. Nonsi er, social 
drinker. North Shore. Box 
8395 

DWM 32, 5'9", handsome, 
well-built, affectionate, ster- 
ile, dark hair, blue eyes, 


seeks sensual, well-propor- 
tioned, full-figured woman 
for a relationship. Must be 
under 38 and over 190 Ibs. 
No party animais. | like mov- 
ies, dining out, —- and 
quiet times together. Box 
2 Attleboro Falls, MA 
02763 


DWM, 36, MD, sincere, 
honest (herpes) seeks at- 
tractive uninhibited woman 
for relationship. PO Box 
A-75, Hanover, NH 03755 


DWM, 37, seeks pretty 
athletic cynical woman for 
jazz, restaurants, company 
Photo please. Box 5191 


OWM, 49, attracti-e, 
articulate, tall, lean energetic 
businessman. into downhill 
skiing, classical music, out- 
door & cultural activities 
Wants to meet attractive lady 
with same interests. Young 
enough to keep up, mature 
enough to know her wants 
Box 5125 











‘ Handsome, 
sw 


Fun lo eas SWM 
31 seeks similar SWE” 22-30 


for an honest open rela- 
tionship. PO Box. 642, 
Brookline, Ma. 02147. 


IN SEARCH OF 
Wealthy good looking busi- 


long-legged model ty pe lady 
1 18 pony) pad 








Funloving, very youthful and 
handsome, professional 
DWM, 43, 6’, 170, into rock 
music, running, Celtics, out- 
doors and happiness. Seeks 
Spirited nonsmoking beaut- 
iful slender female counter- 
part. Photo helpful. Box 
5165 





FUN/TOGETHERNESS 
Handsome, well-educated 
male, 40's, wishes to meet a 
slender, attractive, sensu- 
ous female. We could enjoy 
meeting. once or twice a 
month at my apartment for 
fun, good humor, warmth, 
gourmet dining and deep 
communication. Photo 
would be nice. Want to dis- 
cuss it? Write Box.94 


GENTLE 
EXPLORATION 
This good-looking, well- 
educated, professional male 
would like to explore sensual 
creativeness, with an alive, 
bright, innovative, hygiene- 
concerned and fun-loving 
female. Age 35+. Pleasure 
and excitement together, but 
always with gentleness and 
mutual fr Photo _if 
possible. Write Box 222 

Newton, MA. 02159. 


European, handsome, 
educated SWM, 25, seeks 
e- nt, —— SWF, 
2-35, for laughing, learning, 
lounging. Bor 8406 











adventurous 

. 29, entrepreneur 
seeks beautiful, romantic, 
witty, adventurous women 
26+ for intimate friendship. 
Box 5136 


Handsome SWM 38 
goodhearted, down to earth, 
genuine, seeks compatible, 
petite SWF for rafting, rela- 
tionship Box 8432 


Handsome SWIM, nice build, 
nice guy, hopelessly un- 
sophisticated, laid-back per- 
sonality, seeks smart, as- 
sertive businesswoman or 
any female underwriter for 
am encounters. Box 
14 


Handsome SWM, success- 
ful, professional, age 30 
5'11, 165 ibs, seeks attract- 
ive, sincere, cotee 
educated SWF, age 22-28 
with varied interests for 
meaningful relationship. Box 
5160 











interested in sharing the 
best things life has to offer 
and developing a fine life- 
style. Box 772, Needham 
Heights, MA 02194. 


Interested in meeting non- 
smoking, sincere S' for 
friendship, fun, (more?). I'm 
a SWM, 23, 5’3” / small of 
stature but big of heart. | en- 
joy on from Chuck 
Berry to ate Bush, 
museums to amusement 
parks, McLaughlin Group to 
Monty Python. Box 3484 


LET’S LAUGH 
That's right “ laugh ". How 
many times have you had a 
relationship with someone 
who is really “ boring ". Yes, it 
would gbe nice to meet Ms 
Right, but there's more to life 
than “Muscle Beach Parties”. 
| am a 40 year old financially 
independent entrepreneur 
who really likes to laugh and 
have a time. | read all 
of these ads for this quality 
and that quality, but the bot- 
tom line is having the magg | 
to communicate between 
human beings. Now, don't 








spoiled and enjoy nice 
places. If all this seems “too 
good to be true”, think 
positive and respond to my 
request. Send photo if 
possible ees aw 
number. 


OLD 
54, 310 Franklin ST, Bos- 
ton, Ma. 02110. 


Let's not study 

Athletic, eh SA > 
lege student seeks 
sophisticated SF 18-22 for 
conversation and compa- 
nionship. Enjoy dancing, 
theater & Szechuan. Photo 
appreciated, Box 8376 


LOOKING FOR 


LOLITA 
WM, 34, warm, funny, bo’ 
heart yet success 
responsible, and towel 
seeks younger(18+) W to 
love, honor and cherish! Box 
8399 











Love and marr , but let's 
start with a date! OWM, 32, 
no kids. Romantic, sensitive, 
classy and casual. Box 
Burlington MA 01803 


Swi ett 150, 


Architect, avid runner, 
bicyclist, tennis player. 
Wishes to meet siender, 
athletic tomboy, 30-45, who 
is more comfortable in 
shorts than dresses. 
Academic orientation, loves 
music, reflective. Fairly 
sociable despite being 
somewhat shy, sardonic 
sense of humor helps aiot. 
Hope that describes us 
both. Randy, box 5164 


Multifaceted, attractive 
SW\M, 32, seeks similar SWF 
18-34 for the fun of it. PO 
Box 912, Westwood, MA 
02090. 








NASHUA AREA 
DWM, young 42, 5’9", 140, 
honest, playful, kind, self- 
employed, non-drinker or 
smoker. Loves nature hikes 
and outdoors, spontaneous 
adventure, personal on 
spiritual growth. Enjo: 
cercise, holistic ways, 
and being with real 
Seeking fit, slim, nee a 
nae he aaa we | 32-40. 

com - 
patibie/ ecintinnitiney 
qualities for friendship first, 
appreciation of our unique- 
ness, and possibly romance 
with a potential soulmate. 
Photo and/or phone ap- 
preciated but not required. 
PO Box 100 Hollis NH 9 





, 20- 
for friendship, dating, 
gocetie relationship. Box 





SJM, 25, attractive, biue- 
eyed, slim & all around com+ 
passionate soul. Interests in- 
clude cats, art, drawing,(I'm 
a portrait artist) European 
History, classical music & 
oes musicals. gs Ay ony 
fan. Battleships & Geo- 
graphy. Seeks an intelligent, 
Captivati veg *a oy 


ish or 

BOX 3312. 

SJM 28, 6'1”, slim, fikes hik- 
ing, x-c skiing, film, music, 
ethnic food and 3. warm. 
Seeks by A ak 4 warm, 
ore (ath ) woman. 








SJM, 29, 5'7, athletic, ee 
fessional, funny, loves 
deaux / eethoven / artok / 
ogart, seeks SWF with 
Brains / eauty dou’ Sane of 
alphabet. Photo. 


SJM, 29, 5'9, handsome, 
verbal, artistic, perceptive, 
humorous, sincere, seeks 
ight, expressive, attractive 
S(J)F . Box 8339 








SJM, 29, seeking SJF, 

21-30, who drinks boubon 

a likes sushi and jazz. Box 
14 





SJM, 32 Good lookin’, white 
collared. Seeking slim SJF, 
casual, hip, into the dead, 
who wants to run amok for a 
few decades. Box 5182. 


SJM, 33, goodlooking, 5'9"", 

professional, witty, warm 
nonreligious, seeks very 
cute SWF. Box 1035C, Bos- 
ton, 02117. 


SJM 34 lookin’ for hard 
headed woman, finer things 
in ball of confusion Box 694 
Boston 0212 


SJM 34 seeks animated & 
articulate SJF 23-35 who can 
enjoy the whimsical side of 
life as well as the serious 
Films, conversation, laugh- 
ter & ? Smokers OK as | am 
one. Box 643 Boston 02199 


SJM, 39, 5’6, fit and fun, en- 
joys jazz, folk music, biking, 
more; seeks not-so-intellec- 
tual affectionate woman. 
Box 8336 


SJM, thirties, a mensch for 
all seasons, creative hand- 


























some , loving, slightly 
'W TO BOSTON pixilated, seeks bright, 
This 34 year old DWM re- — beautiful, passionate, whim- 
cently implanted here’ be- sical woman, 24-35 
cause of his ny, is : . 
seeking a female SJM, writer, 29, med 
25 40 year old who is ht/build, presentable in 
outgoing, playful, honest, at- mixed company, seeks 
tractive, and more. Write interesting, noncynical, 
you enjoy life and being ro- nonsmoking SF, 20's. Box 
mantic. Box 5137 8388. 
UY Slim DWM 35 seeking com- 
SWM ao Grete romantic, anion for oy whewg OK 
shy, secure, professional - PO Box 2642 » MA 
seeks long-term, mono- 02269 
gamous relationship with at- 4 
tractive SF, 28-38, who on i os = AL Bow 
would enjoy travelling, quiet 2648 Quin Quincy MA 02269 


evenings, animals, movies, 

food and conversation. 

ase reply vith letter and 
photo to box 5375 





SM, 24, musician, black, 
athletic, 5°9” 145ibs., seeks 





swede, Bt 185 hand. 


some, professional, 
attractive, intelligent S! SF wn who 
isn't uptight, appreciates ro- 
mance, and might like to try 
different things (skydiving?) 
| like many things: all kinds of 
music, Zippy, trying new 
places. My vocabulary does 
not include ‘lifestyle 
doable’. Send photo anc teil 
me about yourself. Box 8389 


down-to-earth, 18+, for 
fr ip, companionship 
or romance. Box 8383 





SM, 39, Cape Cod. Looking 
for clean, warm, lovable 
femaie for fun-filled lasting 
relationship. Box 310 South 
Yarmouth 02664 ‘ 





Soulful, handsome, artistic, 
creative professor, 32, 
seeks beautiful, spiritually 
sensitive lover. PO Box 164, 
Nahant MA 01908 


SWM, 24, 6'2, 200 Ibs, ro- 
mantic, adventurous, sin- 
cere, humorous, polite, en- 
joys travel, sunsets, sendi 
flowers, outdoors, 


intelligent woman 20-30 who 
enjoys quiet dinners and be- 
ing treated like a lady for fun- 
times and romance. Send 
phone and letter to 
ies 738 738 Main Street, 
Waltham, MA. 02154. 
SWM 24, 6'2, medium build, 
considered handsome, 
seeks SWF 18-28 who 
shares enjoyment of mu- 
sic/the arts to .share fun 





times and quiet moments. 
Don't be shy! Letter 
please/phone. Box 8345 





SWM, 25, brainy, handsome, 
Harvard-educated pro- 


py oor seeks wry Ty 
8382, Souton Gr 02114-9998. 


SWM, 25,| only want a 
woman to love and love me 
back. Letter, . Box 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581. 


SWM, 26, 6'2'', 200ibs, 
blond, brown eyes, seeks 
slim SWF 23- for fun, 
adventure, romance, quiet 
times. Vast range of 
interests. Boston area. Box 
8443. 











SWM, 26, All my exes live in 
Texas; Am | Blue? Box 3077 
Boston 02101 


SWM 27 5'7 158ibs, recently 
relocated. interests range 
from Sports to Fine Arts. 
Seeking WF 21-29 for good 
times and possible rela- 
tionship. Photo. Box 8342 


SWM, 27, professional, 
adventurous, fit, affec- 
tonate, loves Boston. Seeks 
intelli energetic SWF 
25-30 for fun/romantic 
times. Box 8419 


SWM 27, very attractive, av- 
bitious, sincere, seeks at- 
tractive down to earth Irish 
woman, 24-30 for friendship, 
dating 


tionstip. Box 8465.0 


SWM 28 Gd Ikg, build, in- 
telligent, honest, 
Rumor. good sense of 
~ oy enjoy sports, fine din- 

movies, quiet times at 
heme, Outdoors, seeks very 
attractive slim female under 
5'8. Have a lot to offer the 
right girl. Photo. So. Shore. 
Box 5115 


SWM 28 seeks SWF 25-32 


for ca supportive 
tons ip, No crags or make, 
x 


SWM, 29, a laicoholic. 
Non smoker/ drinker/ drug- 
ger. Intelligent, sarcastic, 
sensual and humorous. Also 
lazy, distracted, non- 
materialistic and pro- 
fessional. Non-prejudiced, 
kind, virile and eager for new 
experiences. Seek com- 
patible, attractive Latin, Or- 
iental redhead, or older 
woman. | look a little like Jeff 
with a moustache. 
Tennis anyone? Box 0166 


SWM, 29, attractive, trim, in- 
telligent and outgoing would 
like to meet a bright, bubbly, 
pretty and preferably petite 
woman with a progressive 
outiook who enjoys 

out and having fun. Let's see 
what happens. Box 8429 















































SWM 29 professional 5°11, 
170ibs, brown hair, hand- 
some, athletic, sensitive, 
honest, en; ra gee 
be the vicissitudes 
25-30, nonsmoker, for 


, plus. send 
letter /phoss to Bom 5131. 


SWM 29 professional, Bos- 
ton transplant, Cape Cod 
e, seeks attractive 





culture, 


woman of derth . 
takes care of herself 
, @x- 


, interested ex 
ploring other cultures 
Coase , music, 
8418. 











SWM, 30, bright, tall, 
, warmhearted, 
seeks transformed woman- 
, , now 
athiet cirten vibront, 
enthusiastic. Box 6442. 
SWM, 30, sks slim SWF 
25-35 for omens. fun, 
MA 01983. : 
SWM, 32, 6'1"’, honest, easy 
, Seeking a 
. for romance, friend- 
ship and fun times. Box 8427 
SWM 34 6'2” built 


to earth female 25+ in- 
telligent, curvaceous, kind. 














WM 34 Deadhead into 
1008. 

















’ who is nonreligious, 
feminist, left/liberal politics, 
incessant book ‘reader. Box 





SWM 38, I'm a classical mu- 
sician who likes concerts, 
museums, Chinese food, 
walking. Box 8362 


SWM, 40, educator, North 
Shore area, seeks honest, 
sincere and passionate 
woman for lifelong rela- 
tionship. Box 5155 


SWM, 40, goodlooking, 
seeks woman \ 
, and more. P.O. Box 
44-1 West Somerville, 
MA 02144 
SWM, 40, successful 
arts, travel, exercise, 
woman. Box ' 
SWM,;, 45, 8’'6°, 
met pg pres Go seal 
a SF soulmate for a 
| have 
wide-ranging interests 
(literature, sci- 
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* Box 1534 Brockton 
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, socially conscious, 
honest humorist. roo 





Thirties-ish literary/artsy, 
non-materialistic woman 
by similar feminist, 


mous, unattatched 





fun-loving amateur mu- 
sician. E tennis, . 
theatre. s 

woman. Box 48, Newton, 
02162 


. Dark hair, 








322, , 02161 











28-35, a and 
please. 8354 
WM, 41, wishes to build a 





wey ata, entoae 8 
sketch together at art 
classes, maybe dating. Box 
ee 
GAY 
LESBIAN 








Attractive GWM 2 5'11 160 
for accomplished 
said tv 


companion of 


soul to 
Pgh gl 
nightlife. Your 
candid description and 
get mine. Box 8374 


Busy but cute: GWM market- 
ing prof, 25, seeks similar for 
Bay. Photo to: Box 


Can an > 
trim, 40 y/o GWM 
smokes, and 
watches dirty movies fd true 
love in Boston? How about 
true like? Box 8292. 

DATA LOST 

Experienced bodybuilder 
needed to coach workouts 


North Shore. Must be com- 
fortable with male to male 
relationship. mg A with 
complete physical scrip- 
tion to P.O. Box 23, Stone- 
Ham, MA 02180-0001 


Gay Chinese-American, 26, 
attractive, 6’2”, 190, Harvard 
alumnus, graduate student, 
warm, active, outgoing, 
athletic. Box 5149 


Gay guy seeks similar: Six’ 
three", twentyseven, smil- 


ing, sincere, sometimes 
orgeous, spontaneous. 


soon to 
Box 5166. 


bo Sy age de 
clean 


medium b shaven, 
tight smoothed skinned 
masculine 








; 














K 


style, comfortable 

company, a 
open, genuine, mature, 
hard-headed but always sin- 
cere and pope ey 
communicata. — 
friend. My quest: is to meet a 
counterpart - 





g 
: 
8 





male 

brown/biue. Look ior 
older maiean enty 
and need a —_ You = 
coond South Shore. — 
area 

Box 5183. 
GBM, 23, 6° 165ibs, 
athletic, seeks similar, 
23 











GM, 5°10", 187, 40 quiet, 
conservative, average 


sii heavy, working 

on it), consi ite, sensitive, 

gentie, masculine in appear- 

ance, many interests, pro- 

fessional, seeks similar, as 

cone’ foreign ideal: Box 
1 


GM(from Bombay) grad stu- 
dent. » 


. easy 
ing, , seeks friend. 
Box 194 Alston MA 02134 
GWM 21, very cute, but 
lonely. Want to meet 21-30 
only. POB 229-A Haverhill 
MA 01831 
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GWM 29 seeks GBM/GWM GWM, looking, , Outgoing GWF The Dating Service for 
25 to 40 for first encounter. , 56’, 135, vin (rnin) seeks creative GF liberated adults. Women and 
Must be clean and healthy. 3 ; : +). My interests include join FREE! Cail 
Photo. eee 0573 never married, seeks music, 1 1-DATE 
z ts pays Jewish intro international, 
GwM. 30. 6, 190 non ogee oaetge 5179. Siow e dewieh tro 
straight appearance 721 W. Assen 01780 cm ey 
interests include GWM man 18-35 for - 11: to 3AM on WUNA LUNCHDATES 
museums,quiet ings, times. @ must. Radio 1600 AM Boston. REALLY WORKS! 
theatre, . Box 48, Stoneham, - 
seeks same for ‘ Successful SWF ‘seeks at- Fact: 2/3 of our 8,000 mem- 
Box tractive SWF under 45 for bers been referred 
417 GWM successful, 5°10, the life. PO Box 150 _ their friends. We must be do- 
GWM, 30, 62”. trim, ners, photo, eng Sede this ad end vecaive 15% 
, 30, 6'2". —— , “ 3 
and , fun, 8340 SWF, 29, heavy, discount. 
sensitive, cute, varied 4 
interests, + oy bars or — 
soul ect i 
Valley area for , Gootisoking male 33 
maybe more. PO Box 341 — in medical profession 
Ayer MA 01432 lady for lasting relationship 
GWM, 31, 5'11”, 155, brown Send letter and number to 
hair, ‘ interests PO Box 881, Cambridge, MA 
seeks GWM 21-33 friend. re. 02140 
lationship. Box 8424. 
Male athlete awaits 
GWM, 32, boyish, short, hairiest man. if 
nonsmoker. Seeks same you fit this " 
22-30. PO Box 625 Warren _ please write. Box 
Ri 02885. 
GWM, 33, 58, 180, pro- MATMAN W. 
fessional, athletic, seek: There must be some 
ae al epee eee eases 
. . a 
3042, Woburn Ma 02886 and try it. 6, Ly | 
ro) wants you chump. Box 51 
sterate professional seeks Meet people on * The Gay 
8+ brother for sin- Show * Sun Oct 
tore riendship. POB 5197 11:45 PM to 3AM on WUNR 
radio 1600 AM Boston 

















If you love big women or 
if you are a big woman 
then 1-550-6666 is the 
line for you. You’d be 
pleasantly surprised to 
find out just how many 


men think big 
beautiful. 


All calls cost 20 cents for the first minute and 10 cents 






is 
TY & 












































for each minute thereafter. You must be 18 years of age TALKING 
or older. Call anytime. Lines open 24 hrs. PERSONALS 
CALL Dial-A-Date FREE. 
) LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
GWM, 27, 160, 5'10", good GWM, 34, masculine LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
looking, professional, hand: stocky, 5°8 180 awkht’, FS DATING 449-0036 
athletic, $ outdoors, dark hair and eyes, beard seeks new Asian friends. FOR INFO 449-2261 
travel, quiet times. Seeks sincereandopen- —_ Long term possibilities con. SERVICES , 
~ non-smoker. Photo? poe ve personable, pro- _ sidered. Photo appreciated. 
= iting, politics, computers, Box 8390 why odhones Dine -asies? BOX MAIL 
GWM. 27, 59°, 16 music, great conversation, * The People Network's Video 
black/brown, straight-act- more. Seek masculine, sin- SEEKS REG GUY interview library lets you see NOTICE 
ae, Seam. * cere guy for honest friend- Loving, sensuous, gentle, hear, and meet Only bona fid 
Geeks seme for Wend ship more. First ad. caring, in good shape, nice j who attract bay naghenged 
P.O. Box Box 51 tooking eee replies to an ad 
4, New MA on ee ee ae : > hould be directed 
GWM, 35, 5’9”, 158, in $s strong, masculine, 47-3800+ should be directe: 
Gan catenins eke | (heat, regular guy to know to a Phoenix box 
GWM, 27, 59°, 160, Same fr workout and grow with. MEET SOMEONE | number. The 
pela ely met 4 Bou 1080 MA WM, 26, seeks good looking, SPECIAL! Phoenix is not 
“4 business-minded - ; 
same for friend- - — able, . ae $25 FEE required to hold, 
sationahip, £0; Box — GWM, 98, 541". 170. 9008 Projo’ = PO Box 82, Cam 75-100 INTROS deliver, or forward 
02744 eur, seeks friend to share ridge MA 02140 FOR FREE flyers or. other 
rr theatre, movies, travel. WM 42, 5'10'', 175, unsolicited matter. 
aes. aihlecic ‘strate:  Metrowest. Box 6350. goodiooking, masculine, = ; 
", businessman. Tennis, GWM, 36, x pudgy, a come far in. ALL 267-4500 
swimming. musician. | warm, . Seeking relationship. 
Brahms, ver, Hopper. po 1 Bape who's aware LTD 
= pon a damage Tl owes well Isn't it time to meet somoone 
GWM, 27, br/bl, 6. 150, at 00d for love. Box 5122 built, 6’, brown hair, very you seriously? Con- 
tractive, spontaneous, GWM, 38, 5'11 1 . very successful, seeks ections LTD is the network 
: loves . good looking, muscular, buddy, 18-21, shape, _ for gay people open 
cree venitgs. ‘Seeks — {weightiing, sking. wis. OK.” Phona|phots. Late satistying relationship. (6 
crazy evanings. Seeks : . . 
: 24.28 ‘araigt ct seeks ‘similar (rend 5175. = best 
Gao Beverly Ma. 01915. ship/relationship). No drugs ners INTER-RACIAL 
GWM, 27, br/or, 6. 170s, Pnoto/letter. Box $121 WOMEN DATING! 
body tuliding, movies, Same 16-25" Dining oot SEEKING tionate Ladies and Men 
body-building, movies, same 18-25. Dining out, and Men of ail 
cverinas, Wavel, almost Sny- more. PO Box 3148 Fram- WOMEN races. Many NE members 
thing with the right per- — ingham 01701 Discreet. For free applica- 
ly acting. GWM, 40's, tall blonde at tre sae t wrt ED mor society, 
fessional or student, "24-35. tractive, healthy, Boston cue tendo tanmiay One PO Box 811218-T, Chicago 
Photo if possible. Box 8392 = seeks 35-50 friendship. Box 8391 IL. 60681-1218. 
GWM 28 5'10" 160 Ibs br/bl_ = Enjoy oyenphony, ‘films, Gay woman, 33, feminine, ALONE?: Need to re- 
ching ' ctudent ecoks out. Write PONOX Sood wae. Wyo wen Cal introtine (800 ist. 
sm student seeks , dining out. , are 4 
simiar, Box 1464/GMF Bos- 388, Maynard, 01754. : mature, atractve DATE. Ladies join FRE ! 
ton 02205 feminine woman would 
GWM, 48, 5'8”, 150 ibs MEET NEW FRIENDS for 
GWM, 28, 57°, 145, i Seeks Why not? Gon Beta fun and dating. Women on 
looking, masculine, + for safe free! Call Lisa 1(800)451- 
cut, seeks similar, 20-30. ‘ bo Box 1607 GWF, 32, attractive, in- DATE. 
py Be ime Brookline MA 02146 —— tall, has many 
: interests. S intriguing, 
- GWM 55 6’ 160 straight act attractive, thoughtful: What happens when the love 
GWM, 28, long brown hair, ing seeks same 30-60 for honest, fun, GF. Box 8405. bubble bursts? Short term 
brown eyes, mentally and fri rela- - singles issues group now 
financially stable, good look: tionship. Box 653 GWE lives in straight forming for November 
ing seeks similar. PO Box Tewksbury, MA 01876. GW friend 30/50 startup. Weekly sessions 
3251, Nashua, NH. — Box 445 Needham, MA $10 each. For more info, 
03061-3251. bare 5'11", gid 021 please call (West Roxbury). 
— - ‘ " i" 27-5770, (Newton), 
GWM 29 5'10’, 140ibs. quiet, sing, good physique. GWF, new to scene, 35, 
friendly, relaxed, atwractive. Eniy cyes , hate mimes. _ fessional, self-employed, 527-7034. 
intelligent. Likes music, Seeking . Photo? Box likes boating, travel, music, WHY? . c 
BSO, , movies, 8346 open conversation and af- Old-ta matchmaking Newbury’s 1s the dessert lover's parardise 
food, humor...seeks close fection, looking for someone ‘ 
friend to share some of | GWM chubby, handsome, to share friondshi and | py Pgs Re 
these and more. Box 8434 27, seeking ‘oidfashion possible relationship in 5 , ’ 
homebody, for re- +20's. Box 5171 
GWM , attractive lationship. POB 186 Danvers 
student for friend- MAO1 Had man, See, a ree Frioeeee yh 
possible relationship woman. 4 b — Cal Liss 1(800)451-DATE. . 





























617) 353-¢ 
(508) 875 


DISCREET 
DATING SERVICE 
Free membership for 

women looking for 
single men 


508-224-7339 











en eaten 
TALKING 
PERSONALS 


TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
367 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON, MA 02115 





ony 
men/women who attract 
oe Take a shortcut! Call 
47-3800. 





PSSSSST...Someone's 
listening 24 hours a day 7 
days a week, your personal 
ad is a recorded message on 
Boston-Dateline. Call 
340-0515. 





















































theatre, music, 
friends important. Box 51 




















THE FOLLOWING 
BOXES HAVE 
RECEIVED MAIL - 
AND 1DO MEAN 
THAT 
SINCERELY, YOU © 
CATS - 3373 3451 


5097 
51015102 5104 
5106 5107 5108 
5109 51105131 
511251145116 
5117 5122 5123 
5124 5125 5126 
5127 5128 5131 
5133 5134 5135 
5136 5137 5138 
5139 5141 5142 
51445145 5146 
5147 5148 5149 
51515154 5155 
5170 5178 5333 
5351 5358 5359 
5375 5376 5378 
8196 8197 8198 
8200 8201 8201 
8202 8203 8205 
8207 8208 8209 
8211 8214 8215 
8217 8221 8222 
8223 8224 
8227 8233 
8235 8236 8241 
8242 8243 8244 
8247 8248 8249 
8250 8252 8254 
8256 8258 8259 
8260 8261 8262 
8263 8266 8267 
8269 8270 8271 
8274 8275 8276 
8277 8278 8279 
8281 8282 8283 
8284 8286 8287 
8289 8291 8292 
8293 8296 8297 
8298 8299 8301 
8302 8303 8304 
8305 8306 8310 
8312 8313 8315 
8316 8317 8319 
8322 8323 8324 
8325 8326 8327 
8328 8331 8333 
8338 8339 8343 
8344 8345 8347 
8348 8349 8350 
8352 8355 8356 
8358 8361 8362 
8364 8367 8369 
8370 8373 8375 
8377 8378 8380 
8381 8384 8385 
8387 8390 8391 
8392 8393 8396 
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We help good 
companies hire the 


peo le. 

If your company cope qualified, 
experienced and hardworking employees, 
place your ad in the Phoenix Employment 
Opportunities section. We reach the type of 
people you most want to hire: well- 
educated, intelligent, upwardly mobile. 


hh IHt BOSTON @ 


MASTERCARD, VISA, AND AMEX ACCEPTED 











Our Cheesecake 


ts all natural. made with cream cheese and baked so that i 
does not brown on thé outside. Our CHOCOLATE ICE 
CREAM is all natural. sweetened with maple syrup and 
flavored with Dutch cocoa. Our FUDGECAKE is made 
with all natural ingredients which produce that unsurpassed 
moist and delicious taste. Where can you get these ternfic 
desserts? Newbury’s Steakhouse. that's where' And don't 
forget the complimentary applies and browmes. No wonder 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave:, Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 28, 1988 








Your cellar furntture 
can make you a 
furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Just 
turn to the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
Whether youre selling old furniture or looking 
to furnish an apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what you're looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix it's guaranteed to get results", 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The 
Phoenix will continue-to run your ad for FREE 
until it does. That's guaranteed: So if buying 
or selling furniture has you down, don't hit the 
roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work 
for you , so you can sit back and relax. 





For more information call : 


267-1234. 


“Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 











3 Your conversation line D4 HOU, RS 


20) cents first minute / 10 cents each additional minute 

















SERVING THE (617) & (S08) AREAS 


1-550-5465 














YOUR FIRST 
15 WORDS 


FREE! 
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Pers ul wl Gis) 


Tm ig fog 1 (| | ind Ruth 
A BETTER PLACE TO MEET SOMEONE 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 




















$8.75 7 PT. BOLD LC] 





ns 15 letter limit 














































































































12 letter limit 





$10.00 9 PT. BOLD 


’ BRINT CLEARLY 


(For optional headlines, additional words or services see box in lower right.) 






































This information is confidential. . 
We cannot accept your classified ad without it. 


= an a ee oe ee ee ey 


GUIDELINES i 
Anyone seeking a longterm, monogamous | 
relationship may advertise in Personals. 3 
Abbreviations are permitted only to indicate a 
gender preference, race, and religion. The $ 


Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should 
contain a self-description, age range, 4 
lifestyle, and avocations. Ads containing 4 
explicit sexual/anatomical language will not ‘ 
be accepted. The Boston Phoénix reserves x 
the right to edit or reject any advertisement. . 
Classified ads may be submitted for 
publication only by persons 18 years of age | 
or older. Also, no ads will be published 
seeking persons under that age. 
CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in 
next available issue as long as the promotion is in 
effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled at 
any time without notice. 





THE DEADLINE FOR AD 
PLACEMENT IS 6:00 P.M. 
ON THE WEDNESDAY PREVIOUS 
TO ISSUE DATE 





AD PLACEMENT OFFICE HOURS: 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6'p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
Boston, MA 02115 











NAME 








STATE zip 


2 
3 
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: ‘CO Check here if you will let us read your 
Phoenix Personal Ad on the radio. 


(No names will be used, box numbers only). 





SIGNATURE REQUIRED 
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PRICING PER WEEK 
(OPTIONAL) 
MULTIPLY THE TOTAL 


. BY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
/ THE AD WILL RUN 
FIRST 15 WORDS 
*(Free for first two weeks only) 
ADDITIONAL WORDS $1.250ea. $— 
OPTIONAL HEADLINE $8.75 


or $10.00 (See above for size 
differential) ; 


MAILBOX: $3.00 per ad, per 
issue 
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OPTIONAL MAILOUT: $5.00 
per week, per issue Sten, « eit : 
TOTAL: Geen ok 
MULTIPLY BY t 
WEEKS RUNNING: Cae ces 8 
(Two week minimum) 8 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED: Dccttigcsl 4 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 }. 
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COMICS-Improve Your ssis BOSTON REHEARSAL Wanted: Quitarist for MUSICAL z 
man erformance. O&-  waned 4 setentinned oF. STUDIOS Chechens G/6-top 40. musthave rane © MUSICAL Must sel Rubia Strat: 
MUSIC B Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- os. Ghureh prey ds pend, needs por, om 782 ' IN MENTS Pickups, Kahler Pro Vibrato, 2 
THEARTS = maamia “Us, are ee GEQUIPMENT fercerseas |S 
rector, Aliey Theater. 20-26 preferred. Have | *urity Guard, vocal required. Good salary. Pro ERE You for $750. Cort Strat 
ieee Oi, rehearsal space, man. = —— a Phone Chet at tosetons mae vous 1941 D18 ; Fretboard, 4 
ACTING final Sohn — \valabe no ro . nee een Sees. oe sounds $2500. Gal John tor more info at | 4 
company Vesesed in all Available now. [ead guitarist wanted Or tape photo bio. Call ee great. see-Tt : rs) 
- See: Bassist with good b.u. vocal 569-9004 Busie rock, pop, tune, 508-884-1504 ‘ oan 4 
THEATRE GROUPS: This Male actor, 40's, rugged, to seeks. band. Allman, Sky- Must have good voc, squp,  nmmmmmms 5 poe. Yamaha m 
could be your big break! piay disturbed person , hard rock, blues is my Gens. astteane mae , brand new cond ‘yD 
Advertise the wanted for B.U student film So Shore area only. commitment. 282-9280 INSTRUCTION hae. ont Rolands top of the line se- | p> 
, New Theatre Guild Bass nded for p-time gar- ake awesome guitarist. Lethal needs proattex- For the elecctonally ‘5 pc Tama fom, SS eee Soe aes tT 
, Sooke GIF atone 4 rock band. Exp not We've got it all. Infl: & minded/Ail abet all styles. cherry wine w/ some roadceee. BO Call o 
STS Full and part time 2 , Dut mat + good att are. Van Halen, etc. now 655-3674 , comfortable at- hdwr & cases, s740 firm 4 . John x 
SERVICES Call 482-1416 for audition. Chuck 641 4-4987 387-1489. Chris 322-4955. oer 7 mosphere. Sidra Cohn, mess. 
rier conse, Sgr Bane, Payer soumr oy WANAES cw Gunare sarge Oye Seugtnce as a MING SOREN MUCMANEAD 
ART ATIVE comedy, murder, intrigue. Sweet orig comm vaanae ond Ges cn one LP! Send / ores, and amp, 
; Pd pos. 566-1877. hd rock band. Pros call /GB exp fveist = $575 to Ground Zero Re- case. ; MXR pap day 
pt ny isan oncamera & vo. 000782. 508-822-7710 cords PO Box 277 calihedweal maser by  panan a’ See 
Bs to J Hernandez, 16 for actors. Bass player wanted for orig Weymouth Ma 2190 We Pavone e008 
Aah ntl oe SAD. demo tapes equipment a must, 67-1326 Seeking strong harmony  Wooind.tor @ producer? Wil ind control 487-0141, neck. Asking $450. Call Jonn FOR és 
made, 1st hour free. Steven singer w/ good ear. We have and songwriters. Call 232-8231. DOD 944 Chain Reaction 
AU Ss Stotier (LA) Debra Marranca 588s wanted to play = songs sense of 937-5615. Leave ASTARI fects Processor, lyr old, 
{NY). (617) 739-0544 8 Blues & Rock- humor. 254-1209. : a w/best voice teacher ALL IN $400. MARSHALL mosfet 
ACTORS & AC- : —- Ry Fy Looking fora Tapco Catalina —_in town: Eliminate strain, im- | EAW 8 w/1000 watts 100 watt reverb combo amp, 
Sat workshops: serious _ interest _ in INDMANFORHIRE Series C-12 or expander. sound, range, con- _—18in. spks, 400 watt 12in. $500 
TRESSES Jeannie Theater _ styles. Ron 566-7354 Sou gear and Call Frank 878-4881. Roence. 868-3458. & in. high freq. drivers. (1 yr. old) 
Black & actresses and Workshop. fo tour ) cond. $1850. Call Offer on ail 
actors needed for short -  Reaginge” Nov 'S (org march meg rates. Tim 625-0080 mm | BERKLEEGRAQUATE 524-8116. ese call Brad st 375-7094 leave 
more information. 296-3575 Cnaractoneation Techn 90 or Free musicians’ referral for all orig ros jesecns All levels, Will have Afi Pro-2, accoustic A 
3 service. Bands for . Please call ning. Ed. 266-1874 Hand-made model. or MUST SEE GUITAR 
A 10. 277-2488 for info B.C. KAGAN musicians, musicians look- Mike at 266-5376(eves) fun tearing. Be. best offer. Like new con- 1961 — 
New Ene - ing for bands. Call 651-7803, Berklee exp pro _diition. Call 372-0035 elec w/nard shell 
so/so, auimere. Sun on leave message. > aes tan tae ‘S  offers A BASS& case. Ex cond. $785, Yar. 
leaping Tony V, Sue [AUDIT FREEN | Fresh progressive band new concept hey inet. 650-1854 TTN Hoty hy -F wane i 
Children ONE. pve bg ob creative . We , 894-3641 Black Spector Bass-top of KEYBD PLAYERS 
aoe On-camera com Foovs attention il col ele ; PREMIERE m4 ‘$1200 Custom oo mounted power strip Sal 2T Ba 
ome. & A 
Actor's Scene Study: Small —_| volos-over or Basic Acting Beatles infi sks 392 903, Mike. tn12 cab with JBL E 120° fans, XLA and % inch 2, trntble, stanton 500 
classes. Individualized atten- cess. Je oe oe wERODUCTIONS | asking $600 call 286-0923 capabilities), Crown Gian aah | Cora 
tion. Elizabeth , = CALL FOR AN jects. Lennon/McCartney, Guitar and bass = drum- oa me We power amp, og 160X - stylus $325 each. GLI 
tov Thaener ; APPOINTMENT: ichards, Jagger, Towns- [7ertor shy BR ee A pressor limitor, Yamaha PMX-5000 | preamp/mixer 
4 - -- WEIST-BARRON hend. Cal Peter 622-4680 beat. Also for ath we tion techniques. Paul Pacer Well end cher singers cone S50. One. ~—P pan eac X- po yphyte 
~~ ~ for Children's 277-2767 a os gu wee strument. Peter 6 , 617; 70. will teach his world famous Saeet ss series phy pe condition. Call Eric at 
weekends. Call, 8-10am o Stew Guitarist and bassist seek PRODUCER pn gy ho pyre com @ pana Ap bok 787-7474, leave message. 
237-3017. TEENS P opm BOR 658-8288. doy Division. ro. ENGINEER corrected. Significant vocal at $1100. Call Brad at 5 
Alley Theatre auds . 2nd annual search for the 1 improvement assured. : - ai head 
prod of Marcia femme stars, Show. 1st prize,  80ston based original band -4535 Kara 558-8966 Of theech procustion’ar oh 425-7581 after 12:30 pm. a eae, aoe $500. 
EGetting Out’ Dir Sandra $100 Nov 30 & 8kS lead singer, pref w/ quit Gitsist wanted for totes. Call DR BARGAINS Fender 57 reissue Strat 
Hetfley, Nov 5.8. 5 F/7M. Dec 1. Call by Nov 28. Black- Or Keyboard ability. Orig ma- bang Sisters. Cure, Bal } are om My Experienced voice teacher GALORE! . EV 1202 
Call 524-7907 for appt. stone ‘School, South End. songs of humor. exp Influenced. No Berkely stu. 782-5185 ask for Danilo. dents. Prepare for auditions. | Black Hondo Acoustic 75 head 
424-1400. not nec. John 661-387 dents. Contact Tony Calle: 965-5528 guitar, Jumbo Hondo $125. Music Man HD130 
UNUSUAL TURTLELANEPLYHSE Drummer, former Berkey =<— soaks mateinn epee F ICAL GUITAR.  Scguetie. K Archtop acoustic = 
; Guiterist needed ‘OLK/CLASSICAL guitar, 
OPPORTUNITY student seeks musicians to 45 Curtis “Knight Band ad agency Heson with re- Bach to the Beatles. J. Tay- copy with case, Seiko music ne 
CIAL WEEKEND| Newton (MBTA access) form T-40 band. influences 7.40 ‘work, cording industry connec- or, P. Simon, C. King. Call tuner, Stadium bass amp, 2 PA Lows 2 12 
SPE incl. Rick Springfield, Phii Steady T-4 4h... By fions for possible working 967-5067. Gorilla practice amps, Fen. @8ch side horns 
SEUNARS a | baMtancha. enyting goes, Sour. Gren. e220977 * sum lv mage iba auc Bartnareng, Fansongs, rons FFT46 acute poke cabs, Good cond $950 o 
Learn On-Camera od a open. =p pret'd but , — tion. Full-time. 508 667-6611 . = sage noe LESSONS ups. Lawrence A300 best _offer. Cali Gerry ev 
necc. 4 le >EDED snare 
—— Thurs, 12-5, at 2 hing Lives needs ox ro for HELP COMPLETE unt rock at seek drum pete Bong drum caso, aa "owe 
echni - band. NEW SCENE ; female : n 
or dancers. Opening -of the showotts, students. Base. F- video image. Based on X- = LEARNPIANO —TRb09 drum. machine 
On-Camera Sports Palace, brand new Frank, 254-6356. geet Sees vee: peng Be as women or. AND KEYBOARD ! Ibanez Stratocaster. Cali FH-1 
. 3 a t offer. 1X Exc. 
Acting Techniques cual aenaee tortie br RSOUGHT bums: LSD- singing! 2 ex: or not. Call 617 447-2709 ye parr SS See Condition $ 878.00 or Best 
November 18-20 at formation call $21-1680, ask = 93.0 Sriented Pop/Rock guitar/sing, drummer, — Singer-wantedforbandplay- inrock, blues. &6.fusion, Beautiful talian bass over fer. BLU 6 String 360 semi 
Weist-Barron Joyce. band. powerful,  tamborine/ pg baad yoo in poyeneea rate & foe eens —. 100 years old. Big 3-4 size $350. Or best — 
Herb Mandell, head es rind ovtgina) band "Tom: Quam. ots odee. sition, and classical - Or best offer 
Boston’ The Cand . DANCE able t0.sing back-up harm- inge}350-9413. Advanced Synthesist = cluded. Call Lello fis days: 296-0080 eves 
we ng RRL 2 RETRY MT onies. Age preffered. & sequencing. | can heip 617-247-1 
Company to teach the BALLET if interested and are INTRU SONGWRITERS ae there. Call Alan PA/RECORDING GEAR. 
Commercial class. prepared to it im- Hd rock / for another song- 1608. CUSTOM BUILT MUST SELL! 7140 
CLASSES . call Doyle at nds killer vocals. writer to work with. Have © machine $800. 150 ft. 
Pat McCorkel, New THE ANA ROME 362-2608 iv meg. ai You should too! Al finds avaiable to pub Sars 15 Sate mons. $250 
in teach the on- We have ongoing sdult ay a Sem See Nashua, NH. 03060. "  portive atmosphere. Begin- Celestion power epkre & $1,000 w/case. Ibanez 
camera acting dass | Sdvanced, and you are wet MIDI tiggering 6 = KEYBOARDIST SOUNDMAN Cal 626-2244" “high at clepersion ons. Bot- HOC one 
and you sequencing : tom: 15’ 
Now: come to join in anytime. Chil- 6 eooustic a. 1-15 in Pyle; 1-4x10 Horn 
Col enw: dren's tah Glasser. including Please Curtis Knight part-time keyboardist PRODUCER LESSO = ete Sa Brand new. $250. Ross 16 
WEISTBARRON a new boy's class, have Band, 506-667-6611 original pop AVAILABLE GUITAR BASS Key- Shuck Lesvall and David ot. Patch Bay $100. Anvil 
277-2767 bape ene Sipsanene we Drummer with solid R&B band. Pay on per gig basis. Sovereea tee ucer, DS, SAX $55 8000} cx 78s U720N) Case $200. 250 Amp, 
Limited Enrollment welcome. Two locations, — foundation seeks working wreal erode, unioettae. DRUMS $250. Ovation Viper Guitar, 
Jamaica Plain and Boston. hang. Equipment, transpor- Please call 587-2168 art * Reasonable CAMBRIDGE EMAX = oe on 
Call 437-9401 for moreinfor- tation anc space rates. Call Tom 746-0088, Iv. MUSIC For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE _info,__afternoons 
mation. avail. Billy - 1848 KEYBOARDIST mess. 491-5433 library (a $300 value) or Will 506- > 
Audition for the Philip  spiaeababecene 9 es enatanoame 2 w 4 ioe & DX? HIFD call Bil 06 
ward of — GIGS Drummer w/ vocals wanted 1, METER aR trio Oc. at 536-1847 r. 
tional Shakespeare Con- for working rock = pane” "record . gig. Boston —SOUNDPREN/VOCAL PE Ss RR 6008 mixer amp 
schola ip hag BL s 70's 80's PT cover pend. Please call 617 876 = area nh our — motivated vocalist w/ some cum aoe Hy ss wee Ono. w/ pr 1210 HS spher cape 
in NYC beginning o Ringo Starr sve. we preter piano- be axle & wing to ave Instruction in Paul, b 1608 Gibson Lee Paul ste 
locals 9 forte organ sounds. East. theory/co: A 
information ee 2 must. 908-8751 eves. Seeks ass-kicking Lead Must have comm, enthou, w rf ht es I ay Alt Aiow-al FOR SALE hard shell case. $550. 
tod ~~ Gueriet. with back-up vocals & tran 608-924-4105 levels. Boston & suburb loc. Soprano Saxophone, @x- 617-246-586 
1200-4 Peer" call g TRACK serious it you've = Chris_ 868-1132, or Dan : CALL TODAY! 396-1173. cellent condition. Call 
‘ e007. Bh rte oy Bot,ine looks, chops & st- 324.0780. Talented drummer wo join of 322-7530. ot 
AUDITION ust 9e-S0/hour Cail ity. or Keyboardist w/ vocal wntd —snecialize in KEYBOARD & GIBSON LES PAUL All levels. Call 666-2166 
Summer at let7)647-0854 for ft cote wep Oy fluenced rock. 521-1453. PIANO TOP DELUXE 
alg y By All rock band from the F EMU drum aagine lots of ph ne | pro sin ” LESSONS ean ihe oo. ~ - 
Tues eve 7-10 Oct 31 &Nov —North guitarist. 8 work. 877-1098. frontman styles, all levels pany Bary 9 PIANO WKSHP CLR 
blues rock Shore . W/20 Gton. VEVS. SN Saaereen = ann teen room. 
Le and appt call This —— must = Steve Rothmel 1-861-6193 must have 10 yrs pro exp plexing , Casstoal. Rock, li w/bass, treble, oe Must sell curent iw. Used 
. Band record 826-6 . drive _ controls. . 
il airplay , Estab wrkng band seeks Keyboard w/ b.u bi d experienced $75. Call 524-1464 after 7. baby grand 
Armatrong, Boston moa 500 546-7008 or 508 ond bet x veume ox veumsed e.p. Call w/electronic ‘Keyboards. Guitar forsale Fender Tele- es Por epee Can 
experienced coach. Free Ba20288 Mine S08 74 7308, “OM ae age Sete an THINKING ABOUT — [esse tized ue amr ising preven, Rob TOPOT. 
: . EC . : dition $299 eves 
AUDITIONS-Private AUDIO RENTALS R Sop Ce cae re ee PORTABLE DRUM SET 
and audition amid Studio in Boston is GUITARS must sel $299.00 w/ case 
reparation for actors. PA systems for rent $150 de- ae oe quality 24-track time 
“ THere’s The Facts... ot cee Nowy, 4 PIANO LESSONS FOR SALE trap case + 16" Andante 
end engeng _preceosional Phil 508-278-7491. gate: bes : cane, for = — fe Blues, Jazz, Classical, Pop. Les py Gold pi 1968, sympel. $40. Glenn, 
Director, Alley Theatre, won nee =. | DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE: . = facies, om Png jad do V-1958 reissue, Gretec 
720-0518 *  janguage, how to Graw, how The Music Business Seminar po ah BH PIANO/ SYNTH } aah 
to write sc i 4 is hi ghly effective unsurpassed quality in re- All ages, all leveis, aye. 267-8077 Remington iy Be 
You can find for cording. , your prod- oe, cae at 868-5566. 
LAST ON- this and more in the Educa- I ; uct can't afford to sound exp h Per Peck 
CAMERA ton ‘section of the Phoenix —f Over 200 past students know it. I sougnd Best. So come up tp mo, Composing, tet egprox 38° x2'xS" good fr- Roland digital | piano. 
COMMERCIAL | Se-Boomstskeysorgrvoc |! Our guest speakers know it. I He't be nappy to answer ai Call Tony, 939-—4188. new, ‘$000 or BO. Ro 
& must. We hy fre spe. int | The new media reports it. [aw Kenaligemmutheatens = San aun, bo tow, 
YEAR! pr sieht Ga | 542-2560 GUITAR 100 Call Gary 302-45 machine, TR-505, $100 or 
BO. Peavey sound system, 6 
BASS AUDITIONS | TAP INTO THE POWER a foundation that will 7 A meper hy 
ENROLL NOW! 11/2 8 11/4 &-10pm. Apt, y What will YOU of with that knowledge? , OF PYRAMID enable YOU to pay any sy nay case Portable —_ En on at 
Course starting Washington ST). Org band 1 We hope you'll join for our 7th season | : = own. Alllevels. Alsoyoumay — ang 282-6590 canine, ns 
November 7, new lotk/tunk/olves) I starting Nov. 7 |. eae | ee songerting, compe 
ning through style. We have released re. starting Nov. 7. . and Prof. att. Call ogee = 
ates A label, studio, R NOW! 1 85007 mo. 
December 7. Call | 90rd on indi label studio REGISTE sequencer "programming KING SUPER 
WEISTBARRON | fitment Sec untinin, A (617) 965-7679 I Vocatevoicsovers nesded snd crun machine Rogan §=—§ 20 TENOR SAX uReee rackmount 
I Proudly Sponsored by the New 4 aise aanted. Reseed os Gn 716. With siver'neck, circa 1060,  iimrery of Roland joan 
..NOW!! Se 1s¢ ) Ni ' ec sven ca 
277-2767 working gb/ciassie 1 England Musicians amon wanted ; — ofits STGUITAL.... Ex " condition.. Call 782-0720 ‘ 
bend, heve Ips: d in the club [ Ve Pree emty. +d 391-4012. Leave message. $ 
; equip & trans (S08) PS: Check out our ad in rock band. Don, pervatory grade = 
Class sizes i be 0886 lv mess. I section for more info. a 234-2847. Folk Jazz 983-0079. ? 
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Rehearsal Space Available 
¢ low rates 

¢ security building 

enear—T — 


CALL NOW to reserve your 
room. 


(617) 391-8272 


(OFFICE HOURS TUES.- 
SAT. 10 AM-6 PM) 


































































































OLA 626 Hear composititons. SOURC RST STUDIOS RO 
agar rae res! erm — Composers/arrang “wth ce st et omen oi a abe peeet & or graphic artist. 1500 94 %. ~ 
Baboon Warranty. S860: ICALTECORDINATION — WOCRE Seana fein nyartat etadoe with me: Set ee 
$220 Sampler _multi-timb , wan ak aa a scoustcaly aes se- heat & hot w inci. Not STypIO gP 

er * . in. No key fee. RE 
40 disks 16 voices mint Boy 
sia Winston 492-6313 or TICKETS TICKET SOURCE. Poiox Easy’ ‘oad i in Frew rig. TeraaTt Brttine Vi. Gd del tease: t 
WHITE 7845, Wi Ri 02887. or shared. Avail now. LOFT WANTED ue Cy 3 wks. $1450. m 
Selmer balanced action alto Call dye 401 Lor S217). —swirter/producer seeks exck- 277-2370. Space divisable._ o 
Soloe A, a See Ses Sees : 
$250. 536-0021. os TICKET WORLD amet 749- sublet. we oe é lease. inc! 225 oq. w/ a 
$700. Offers ‘accepted. 009-808-0777, sports & tester in reentire cose ication, 24 ou ac nr “ Pike, oasy opti on fr, cone ce 4 
Please lv mag 731-1644 Sold-out. shows! CELTICS including: Jimmy 364-1400. Bectn ree rking. Single Gre, png av. Liz 924-0080. 3 
svt 300W heac w/ AND BRUINS, TRACY Page. Prince, Van Halen, Rehearsal space, 24 hour Sagd171. - 
matching 8x10" cabinet. CHAPMAN, JIMMY PAGE, . Blues, Rob- access, , AC, m 
oF BO. Digtal tuner ROBERT PLANT, eft Plant We sleohave Red caging’ dock, 1 block from z 
$10. MESA Super 400,50. _ STRYPER. Open 10-6. Sox, Fatriots, Celtics &  Berkies, parking, $150 & up, Ready to record |X 
876-3882. Leave message. 1 ticket graeg Boston-San Don't you deserve w 
TASCAMS-TRACK: $250 or best oll. 676-2960 y o 
BO over $2400 Eves 508 major concerts, a . P =z 
872-5043. ington Ticket Center, A lot of studios are offering good 
TASCAM Model 15 studio -5833. 
board. 18imputs8 | — ee deals on off hours. At Bay Farm Z 
vusses whan Pome ; curing Than > Wed- i - 
coxromaly quer veenonwy®’ Sun. Sosdround wp. Calor Sound Studios we give you great Q 
fer. MCM Recofding deals all the time + 
THE TICKET BOOTH ; 9° 
TR 808 snd spor events i New i Prime time rates from $40 an hour 4 
Drum machine. Call England. Robert Plant, yD 
277-4822, leave message. aay © , Steve Miller nS 
i Washburn Mirage acoustic = Bruins. 603-382-1477, : 
electric guitar. Natural finish, 10-5:00 M-Sat. , R i — 
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YAMAHA 1001 PA ]) Marshfield, MA. 9 ji 24 Track Audio Recording and Production 


Jim 1-203-928-4787 $800 

YAMAHA, PF 10 elec . 
76 key, sif-contnd, 
w/chorus. 10 pre-set snds & 


stereo out: throw in 
6band MXR €E.Q. Days 
592-2769 

YAMAHA QX-1 


Yamaha Wkx-1 disk se- 
midi 
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for Celtics, Bruins, 8's 


celebrity hockey game, ’ 

New Addition, UB40, ATTENTION 

Stryper, Jimmy Page,| SINGERS - 

Patriots & Wrestling. SONGWRITERS 

We have tickets to alll’ {Get your voice and or com- 
concerts & sporting position professionally | 


events on the east arranged, produced, and 





own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


Scere i sg ‘SUNDAY JAZZ 


material also available. 
CALL NOW BRUNCH : : 
RYAN SONGS INC., WITH JEFF TURTON 
(508) 10 AM-3 PM 
433-8192 
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d advertisement for two consecutive weeks in adva 
running the same ad free as long as you - 
Monday or by noon Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a 

guarantee. To begin renewing your ad, call 267-1234 during 

ad's second appearance. 





THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES FALL UNDER 2e- = Advert replies Phoenix Ciassitied Ottice 
THE CLASSIFIED GUARANTEE: Sorssen ao and Son. Monday Hwough fidey. Ruption are held for 3 weeks 
AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE after the last insertion of the advertisement. 

- The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required t and inspect 
ear pokey oS maa MARKETS must fm : or al material directed Yo a Prosnix box number and to discard, or Otherwise 
VANS & TRUCKS BICYCLES ” a of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, and the like. 
CYCLES BOATS 
Ti age gga | NON-GUARANTEED 

mae feentene’™ Changes in advertisements wil be accepted unt a ce PRICING YOUR AD NON-COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 

- STEREO/COMPONENTS GUARANTEED ts: There are no refunds or copy changes ac- LINES $4.75 each $6.35 - 

ODDS & ENDS alate eae areata (minimum 4) (minimum 3) 

RECORDS 8 TAPES DEADLINES ENTRE NOUS $11.00 * 

VIDEO & TV (minimum 4) 

YARD SALES Copy for Se must be sarias... weeny, 6 p.m. ESCORT $11.00 Ph 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS : (minimum 3) 

Telephone veritications..............c.scssseenesssesneerenessees , 6 p.m. 7 pt. fight headline $6.50 $8.00 
; 7 pt. bold headline $8.75 $12.00 

OFFICE 9 pt. bold headline $10.00 $13.25 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. . 8:30 a.m. m. Capitalized words $1.00 


Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. . 8: .m. .m. i a) 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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Aootes tine agvarnarertain Massage an Escort sation 
pick-up $12.00 mail-out $18.00 
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DRUMMER ‘““ 
KEEPING TIME 
WITH ANOTHER 
BAND? 


Not to worry. 
We've got the beat. 


The Boston Phoenix Musicians' Classifieds is an ever-changing 
resource for aspiring bands. If you've over-booked and you're 
drummer just quit, or if you're just looking to round out your 
sound, let the Phoenix help you put your band together in record 


time. 


ee zee. 
432 





ATE 








And once you've got that band together, look to the Musicians’ 
Classifieds for everything from equipment to rehearsal space to 
studio time--the finishing touches to put your band on the right 


— track. 
So check the Musicians' Classifieds, the only classifieds section 


in all of Boston geared to musicians and their music. 
The Boston Phoenix Musicians’ Classifieds, we keep the beat 


with Boston's best. 
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For more information, call 267-1234 
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AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 


1969 MUSTANG 


FORD MACH 1 
Classic Med Fastback Ex- 


cellent eure Jim 
1-203-928-4787 


1973 Dodge Dart Swinger 
Green, 2 door one owner re- 




















exc condition, , Stan- 
dard. Askin Sa ,000. 
Barbara 





Chevy Camaro a 80K 
miles, . AM/FM, 
AC, blue, cloth seats. One 
owner, ’ *$1000 or 
BO. 666-1748 iv msge. 

oon Escort L , 1986, 


amyim, 4’ spars. Grt 
rs. $s mi. 
zaoajeo"Bor-o6e1 





891-9621 
FORD FAIRMOUNT, 1978, 
Yellow, automatic, AM/FM. 





WORK, but can be repaired 
at low cost. Best offer gets it, 


@ great car to bomb 
inf Call Ron, eves at 
1-532-2818. 





MERCURY CAPRI "81 2 dr 
hatch, ac, pw/pi, T rf, new 
tires, $1500 or BO. 561-9243 
eves, 566-0707 days 


MUSIC 

AND THE 

ARTS 
acting, artists services, audi- 
tions, dance, gigs, musical 
instruction, musical instru- 
ments, musical services, 

Studios 


Nissan Stanza ‘83, new car 
arrived. Must sell, 66K, Ssp, 
exc cond, $2700, BO. Tan: 
638-1688, 782-2794. 


OLDSMOBILE CUTLASS, 
1978, 











with new trans- 
oe wakes, ball joints 
and box. $1850, 
Call : 





PLYMOUTH CHAMP, Bs 
Mitsubishi made, exc 
am/fm stereo, $1600. oes 
617-776-0837 


PLYMOUTH HORIZON 
1986 14K miles, 1 owner, 
Just like new. AM/FM = 
, rear defrost, 
‘e. Call after 5 862-7132, 
,000 or BO. Box 2194 


PONTIAC 2000SE, 83’, 41K 
=, a 8. a. am/fm dk, 

rf, pwr lock/seat 
$4100. 617-424. 7753 


Pontiac Fiero 1985, 
39,000mi, auto, a/c, cruise 
cont, louvers, Po ~~ 
am/fm. $5200. 396- 














aracariarastnaeie oS 
FOREIGN 


tery, 
oe oe cond. B.O. Call 





1981 Saab Turbo automatic. 
Browm with sunroof. $4000. 
Exoolignt condition. 





1985 GMC 4/4, a/c, 4 wheel 
—. 9000 mile: ny pen 

all evenings or ive mess 
776-1443. 





1986 HYUNDAI 
EXCEL GL 
4- door/hatch standard, 
brown-grey am/fm cassette 
excellent condition 22K 
miles Call 522-0923 even- 
ings and weekends. 
1986 MAZDA 626 








PRICE SLASHII!! 
1987 SUBARU 








DATSUN, 210, a 60K, 4- 
speed, 2 door, new 
brakes, exhaust, wie, 
$900. 787-2041. 





DATSUN 280ZX, 2+2 1981 
a cond. oy oy T-top 
, $5900 or BO, moving 
must sell. Eves, 272-7088. 
FIAT SPIDER ‘78 biack, 
bla — ree. new 
brakes, clutch a rr 
well, $925 or BO Vicki 
595-2552/262-3949 
HONDA CIVIC, '78, hb, new 
ong. a 14K, sate 41980/00, cass, 
eaBetta. tee msg. 


HONDA CRX HF1985 red, 
sunroof, 5 sp, 53mpg, Ri 
Jones, dealer 5 
exc cond, $4,500. 625-4019 


HYUNDAI 87 Excel GL 
hatch, blue, loaded, like new. 
Great CAR. 35-40mp pg. 
$6,000 Serious inquiries 
only. 391-3223 


a ee 1987, 
htch, sunrf, “AMM 


cass, sec lock 

$5500. 267 

Land Rover 1967 109, 

Marine blue & limestone 
w/ new GMC en- 


1 
gine. 4 wheel dr, all 
aluminum body. John, 
508-588-3036. 























BEAUTIFUL 





























New ~— rustproof tires $1400 646-8850. 

. voor een ea MERCEDES, 2door, 250-C, 
ranty miles. . Call 1972. 1 owner, 80K mi, no 
evenings 631-2689. Please Ny. car, auto, a/c. P 
leave message. wind, gas. Book value 

eet sell 
new. 

BETAS FDGO new Mech very good body good. 
Euro new Mech very 
tires runs xcint all pwr alarm Needs TLC. $2500 neg. Will 
bensi 277-6385. 80 watt barter for equipment. 
sound system fast 254-2365, iv msg. 
67° Voivo 122, 2 door, auto, MG, GT 1972. Boy dg = | 
re-built eng., new shocks, 6 ——s. $1000 firm. 
tires, quod ither int. Needs 536-3182 weekday eves. 
body work, brakes. S800. MITSUBISHI, Tredia, 1963. 
Cal Tony 306-6006 49,000, sary goed cone. Sil- 
81 VW Rabbit, 4 sp, bg, ver, 4dr, AM/FM $4000 

5 fehacn, Bue moving. Must sell. 489-3563. 

new struts no 
y NISSAN SENTRA, 83’, 4 dr, 
$2000/bo. Ali 787-5004. 19K ; 708, But, 
meta MISSAN ,  SaISSCaNT hing 
ons ; PORSCHE 944 
+ ata - Call 4984, Guards Red, tan in- 
were, ae wah os 
eneres, new tires 
1974 VW BUG firm. Call Joe eves. 


This car has been through it 
all and still has a long way ae 
= It will be hard to part with 

ut the time has come. Or- 


$500 or BO Call after 6pm. 
767-2635. 


Audi 4000S 1985-brgndy, 
56k mi, snroof, ster, 








617-247-7814. 


PORSCHE 944 
1985¥2 (same as '86). 47K 
mi. White w/bik. int. All op- 
tions. Mint cond. Must sell. 
$15,700. 617-469-9290. Wk: 
508-656-8546. 


BMW 3251S 
1987, black leather interior, 5 
speed, sunroof, cruise con- 
trol, ABS brakes, am/fm 
cassette, anti-theft, BBS 








wndws, exc. cond. or 
: =. 16k ‘ miles, mint 
b/o. 443 6271 cond. Gost me $28,8K. will 
ply ‘86 pale gold oot tos S10.000 (er hows ot 
miles 5 speed ler). Bring ‘ou. 
tion- pwr sunrf & Call Rich's Cartunes, ask for 
exc cond $10,500 522-9819. BMW, 923-1490. 





AUDI FOX, 1976, 70,000 
miles, 4-speed, rebuilt .en- 


1780/8.0. ball 684-4 parte. 


RENAULT LeCAR 81 - well 
maintained. New brakes, 
batt, etc. Needs more work 
$340. Camb 354-2452 





BMW 2002 73. —— 
great, current in 

new heat. Must sell! $1200 
or BO. Peter d 665-0099 n 
566-4796. 


BMW 2002, 76, Turbo, 82k 
miles, sn-rf, vo 4 wheels & 
tires, exc body, s! 





RIDE IN Riaeres 


sunroof, a/c, 
cassette, antenna, 
power stpalong, rod oa 
power s' recent va 

, New muffler, shocks and 
akes. — in 









































THE DEADLINE FOR engine. $5500. 469-97 _ wim ena 
RENEWING ITR ND-S current This car 
GUARANTEED ADS 199 SOOT bes DSP. has been rerd. 
ISTUESDAY ATNOON! great 4pts. $10000r 80. inc! O68 7S Oo 
= | Foo ag SUBARU GL 84 4wd, 
Semunty. gvent cond, GOR 
= asking $4880. 547-3093 
WINTER SUBARU GLF 81 Silver 2dr 5 
new brak xhaust, 
AUTO Look canoe see meek ‘Blaupunkt 
RENTALS FURST Rening erase 522-2115 
Sports cars & before garly eves 524-2333 days 
‘ ou 
ac | lease! miles. ‘tas Ocal 
for weekends 536-2300 X 
and vacations | 1 New &used | precy mavens wer 
a,ry,r : BO. Call or 
automobiles wknds before 8- 866-5052 
Corvettes, : TOYOTA, (76, lift-back, 
available 5spd, Am/Fm, AC, 78K. 
Jaguars, Jeep brwn, 1 owner, all records, 
some dents. b.o. 
Grand Slow or weak 782-2970 7 
Wagoneers, TOYOTA CELICA, 1978, |.b. 
credit » 1978, |.b., 
Passenger Vans, NO sell $1000, Ed, 891-9540 on 
Cadillac Lincoln Tuse. 6 Thurs. eves. 
S PROBLEM bay ag CELICA, 79’, 91K 
Sedans and ; : AC, 5sp, no rust (trom 
several budget Drive away in CA) Sivoo S77 1137 eve” 
cars also betes LOOKING FOR AN 
Low, low APARTMENT, HOUSE 
Call Call Jeff OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
rates. Ca or Rick at THE NEW, EXPANDED 
FURST REAL ESTATE 
Leasing. adeer QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
y: WAY TO FIND WHAT 
738-0044 738-0044 YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 























solid runs well starts 
$1200 or bo. Call 

leave message 

VOLVO. a2 orf oe 














tires well main 
Call 524-7072. 





71, yolow wibk top. 


, well 
maintained. Must sell. 
$3,300, 926-9610 


aE JETTA TTAGLI 
cassote, te, Suen ue 
$7000. 


li papers. 
876-2757, leave message. 





with cap. Runs great, re- 
liable transportation. 
a is 





fut 
body foun 4wh dr Gr 76000 nt : 


or seg ny "ou 


mi $9096, 776. e148 1445. Sy 











OAM 
CYCLES 


starter 2 free full face 
and cover 277-0287 





" 
j 


iva 

,000 miles, ex 

cond, ma extras incl. 
508) 185 





snowed 

Eastern Mass. Very 

dabie machine. all 
22-5153 





BMW R60/6 1976, incredible 
cond,runs beautifully, xtras. 
Jeff, 508-897-6871, 
499-6543. 





_HONDA 
VF700 
INTERCEPTOR 

985 


1 
Excellent condition. New 
battery, new brakes, new 
chain. $2,000 with lock and 
helmet. Cali Paul at 
383-1471 


MOTORCYCLES 
Yamaha TT 

300° miles, aaa Fo 

Metzien tires. Mint 

$1200. 1985 Kawasaki 

K' . Bought new in 





$2600, 
$1995. eS Cex 110000 
collector's nn 


condition, 
call Mike 28 2787 


SER 
FOR SALE 


ELD LE ELE WIE 
ANTIQUES & 
FLEA MARKETS 


650 buf- 

falo falo 825 African 350 ante- 

310 deer 185 bear 

rat ben bob- 
cat 350. 7: 


——— 
APPLIANCES 


xe is Oryer. 
Model D Brand 
new, Never used. . Complete 
with warranty. $250/b. o. Call 
524-1922 eves./lv. message. 
Gas Heater 35,000 BTU $95. 
-Fiber las shower base 


32"'x $35. Peter days_ 
889-3535 eve 569-2347 


Great 4S Mint cond washer 
&d Hotpoint w/ war- 
ranty. $ ! Call Michelle at 
954-1615 


BOATS 


— oor morerdeer’ a 
ailer loaded w 
$13. 5 or BO. 371-0927, 


“SAIL-AWAY * vi 
IN CHATHAM, CAPE COD 
WE OFFER SMALL BOAT 
RENTALS, SAILING 
LESSONS, CHARTERS- 
BAREBOAT , 











DAY, THE WEEK, THE 
MONTH OR THE DECADE! 
CALL US AT 945-2564 
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RSitues Lake 


Leasing 


= HAPP 


NEw 








at Silver Lake Leasing! 
All the 1989 Dodge cars and trucks are in, and we're 
rushing the season with this Silver Lake Super Sale. 
These are at prices you'd expect to pay in 
January when the snow's on the ground! 
And just ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT delivers! 


8861 ‘82 Y3GO1LDO ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3HL 


LEASE IT FOR 


$32 Ora. 


with just ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT 





LEASE IT FOR 


$39, WEEK" 


with iust ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT 





LEASE IT FOR 


$431... 


with just ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT 





89 OMNI" ' _ 





LARD | LEASE IT FOR 
+o—0 $2976... 
with just ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT 

"89 CARAVAN™. a [a qc 








LEASE IT FOR 
$497... 
with just ONE DOLLAR DOWN PAYMENT 


We Lease All Makes of Cars and Trucks 
Foreign and Domestic 





Aine New England's Largest CHRYSLER 
LEASING SYSTEM . LEASING SYSTEM 
ME LEASRG Chrysler Leasing Member THE LEASING 


We-have the Greater Boston area's largest selection of the popular 
'88 and '89 Dodge Caravans in your choice of colors and options. 


‘88 CLOSEOUT SALE! 


Silver Lake Leasing also has 147 brand-new 1988 
Dodge cars and trucks at super year-end deals! 


“Order in your choice of color. **Payable monthly. 
+ 60 month closed end lease (128.79 x 60 = 7607.40) with purchase option at lease end and approved credit. Lease 





price based on 75,000 miles and reasonable weer and teer. Purchase option price is $1608.25. Taxes, insurance and 
registration additional. 


Silver Lake 


Leasing 


Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5pm, Sun 12-5pm 
Rte. 9, Wellesley, 1/2 mile west of 128 
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Macintosh with software. 
Macintosh with software. 
Macintosh with softwac. 
Macintosh 266-2886 








motion. & 
ce settings for both. 

stores ver- 
tically. Mint condition. 
Please cali 742-6324, leave 
message. 


table & chr. $75. 
ay ewe 
Sew mach $50 & asst 

PC. Barter for photo ; 








254-2365, lv msg. 
Murray no. 12 tumbler & 
tumbling media (steel 


burneshing shot) 10ibs 
Y% ” shots. Brand 


new $170.00 value, asking 
$125.00. 522-6523. 


vacation § sieSo-of 
ton 300) ’ 


. $3. 
ments. (508) 584-8250 








ees . 1300 copier w/ 

‘ years exc. 

cond. Must sell $650. 
542 








BETH ISREAL 
HOSPITAL 
THRIFT SHOP 
50% OFF 
FURNITURE SALE 


FURNITURE 
3 sofas, dining room set, 
organ, odd chairs, lamps, 
tv's, and many other 


Starting: July 19th thru July 
30th. 


Hours: Tues-Fri 9:30-5:30, 
Sat. 9:30-4:00 
Beth Isreal Hospital 


Thrift Shop 
25 Harvard Street, Brookline 
566-7016 





College furn, all 1 yr old 
i bed loveseat, desk, 
dresser, shelf, nightstand, 
cof tab w strg. 267-9463. 


Scan design teak, dining 
10, $160, 8 matching chairs. 
$400. OBO. Exc cond. 
437-0631. 








Dinin 9 room 
table,(unfinished) w/ 4 
chairs(finished), $250. 
Queen size , heater 
and frame, S128, Lng 
room chair, beige, . Dan 
7761869 

Futon queen size bed frame, 
likesnew, cherry, $400 or bo. 
Small teak couch, bo. 
776-8076. 











KING SIZE BED with beaut- 
iful head board. Best 
reasonable offer. Call 
547-5033. Ask for 


Kit tables $20 chairs $15+ 5 

















21 
is 
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AM/FM cassette, $140. 
424-8217. 





3 mo 160 watt , 
SONY AMP, THORENS 
auto turntable, PARA- 


semi- 

DIGM tower speakers 
(ported), cabinet, stands, 
monster cable & diamond 
pe yak $1500/bo. Greg 
-8226 





and 


Located in Watertown. 
617-923-4693. 





Exercise crazy? To sell a 
Movement-Copley $525 
" . Ellen 








‘NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
paperbacks 


Cambridge 














DIAMONDS, 
GOLD, SILVER 
Old jewelry, wrist 

and pocket 
watches 

2 wWeations: 








¢ Lebowitz & Co. 
White City 
Shopping Ctr. 
Shrewsbury 
754-9821 

* Nathans 

471 Main St... 


342-0650 











light meter. Vivitar flash. All 
in excellent cond. 491-3130 
wi Fo. Som. FOB 136mm, 
F2.8 35mm $800. 
617-536-7780x275. 9-5 
Mon-Fri. 
EDT TI 
RECORDS & 
TAPES 

Im- 


tape. 
WS: 





pressions on 30 min. 
Great gift idea. $8. 
MC,Visa,Ck, or 
289-5420. 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
3/4” CAMERA 

UNIT USED ONCE: 
Sony DXC 3000, Sony VO 
00, a | CMA-8, Sen- 
nhiesser K3U/M80, ITE 
H40/T40, Panisonic SI300n, 

















$.0.S. Typing/transcript. 
Brkine/Cool Crnr. hrs+ 
eves/wknd rush. 734-3676 












































‘ORD ssinc. _ KRIPALU YOGA WHOLISTIC 
ates A-Plus. siness, Da 8 MASSAGE — 
, . Conv health, reduc- and Bodywork, Mineral 
Zam, Bee Loc. Appt © tion and nes on CMP 
ee (cations with certified Yous 
and Fitness specialist. Call 
br Neo aoe Ee ae 
specializing in ° 
SOTO anaes ROME. 
— relationships. Ed Jannen, . . CERAMIC THE 
consultant, therapeutic is our 4 A 
Bo oA /ARENI $$ Porter Sq. a : big or small. Free estimates. 
— be — Wrote : yr on he 569-8968 
Nov 7. $140. Con- 200-0598. HOUSE A HOME 
tact 625-2092 for more info SINGLES GROUP LED BY t's cleaning time! We do 
and registration EXP. CARING THERAPIST , organizing, rear- 
DEALING WITH | OF ranging, closets, cupboards 
LONELINESS, RELA- more. $15 hour or fiat 
CRISIS IPS, rates. Kim 522-2588 
TION oy euetien ane 
NORMunn therapy w/ provided, whether joining CARPENTERS 
term results, has group or not. Sliding fees; 
hund-eds out of crises and = very reasonable. Dorothy, R 
back to life. Individuals 491-6408. phases bath 
family, . Boston , fine custom and 
for Short Term Psy- . finishes. Special- 
DIVORCE Confused about sexuai Busk discounts. Free esti 
preference un- —_ mates. Cait Phil 964-1178 
Legal termediate Svorca censored facts about AIDS 


ener 
chance on high-risk 
behavior. Call toll eves 
1-800-202-7110. Please be 
eighteen. 


Capen: renovations, 
cabinetry and painting. 
Licensed insured. 


GEFFEN SALES, 469-6310 


SRE oP 
MOVERS 


HOUSEPAINTING 
Exterior and Interior 
Many references 

524-2477. 

avails ARATING ar 
the greater, Metro 

prstny Bn Fully in- 

sured. Free estimate. 
762-4939 

Qual interio' inting. 

ality os r pa pots 








LICENSED 


MARATHON MOVERS, 
Pianos office. 





BOB’S MOVING! 
ARE YOU? 
WE'RE READY 
NOW 
PACKING & STORAGE 


CHEAT ry stance. 
dential / Commercial. Your 
alternative to 


os eadinan 
PIKE MOVERS Professional 
service. Local and dis- 
tance. Lic and ins. 

















Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 





| ae Ye hal ay 2 ge 


You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost.20 cents for the first 
minute and 10 cents for each minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill. (Call us now.) 









































PIANO AND 
FURNITURE 
MOVING 
Low rates 
24 hr. service, 
7 days a week. 
Storage. 
Crane Service. 
DANIELLE 
MOVERS, INC. 
Brookline, Ma. 
738-0044 or 566-5901 





MOVERS 
LOCAL-LONG DISTANCE 
OVERSEAS 


No job too small. Frequent trips to all 
New England. New York. New Jersey 
nationwide service 








anytime 
364-1927 or 361-8185 
ICC MC 3328 MDPU _ 1498 





FIREPROOF, 
BONDED STORAGE 


$10/month and up- 
24hr security, brand 
new building- Easy 
access. Call 
Harmonium 442-6000. 


De ae 
MEDITATION 
Doug 497-0819 

THE NATURE OF 


Loctires dealing wrth 3 


struc- 
ture and effects of. $10 Fee - 





i 








Marakesh Express 
moving & storage. 
SINCE 1970 LIC & INS 
, Excellent selection 
of new & used cartons. 
Household & Commercial 











You can trust us, 
mDPUD a2 
661-0550 

Vige/ MC, 














Man and van local days cail 
742-0824 until you get an 
answer. 


Miracle Movers, 


friendly. eal til 
town. Fast, , Cal 
11PM 289-8874. . 














PARTY MUSIC 
MASTERS 
Professional disc jockeys to 


ment. We ‘havea. QUAD 


amplified sound system 
tr orc NIGHT- 
LUB QU: and 





~ —_ PRO- 
FE ING to 
Sex Therapy create the perfect at- 
ENJOY MESSAGE and Learning NEED HAUL ALL moshere. THE PARTY MU- 
9 eel great! ea Intimate HOUSEHOLD The best and cheapest rar hp oy rh, Th 
Behavior REPAIRS? revere Fee. b ATION PARTIES, BIRTH- 
MASSAGE THERAPY Will do jobs, large or small, {0nd distance. Yours alway$ == Day PARTIES, ‘ 
emacs Seated totreat. | programs Replace windows, hang sonaiservice Nojobtooblg, ANNIVERSARIES, SCHOOL 
back, shoulder, neck ten- : doors, tile, floors, roofs, 6 iob too re, Nop | FUNCTIONS, CORPORATE 
sion. Beatriz |designedto » ppd $33 omall: 322-1679, FUNCTIONS, BAR AND BAT 
Luckey.Certified and : social » carpentry of all sorts. : MITZVAHS, PRIVATE 
liscenced. 284-0513. improve so Call Frank 889-3141. Have wuck, wil move any: PARTIES. SINGLES 
Former cancer patient wants physical, sensu thing. No job too small. perm Mag td 
ages 8-27'to share cancer and se i fr  aiwe anak professionals with the best. 
op ees Scovel \ xual skis ° etc. Call Frank 284-5401 of Call today to make your res- 
ng on no md CLEANERS 10. ervation 
SSA’ relationships 396-8270 
Logtmate massage r. Call Sexual Health Cir P&L mover 2) Jonti! Call = 
tally." Gertified Jonathan 731-3033 CLEANING Gente Movers "482-4506. 
Fixler 964-2451 : COMPANY,INC. = Ask for Cindy. CAR PHONE 
RESIDENTIAL & For pest hans around, de- Spice up. your next party or 





[PROBLEMS WITH 
SEXUALLY TRANSMITTED 
DISEASES? 


MAYBE WE CAN HELP 


EVALUATION AND TREATMENT FOR: 
CHLAMYDIA 
GONORRHEA 
HERPES 
SYPHILIS 
OTHER STD'S 


HIV TESTING OFFERED 
Offered in confidential and 
professional setting. 
G.1.D. UNIT MASSACHUSETTS 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Walk in hours: 
Monday-Thursday 8:30-10:30AM 
Friday 9:00AM-10:30AM 
(except holidays) 


CALL 726-2748 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 








COMMERC! L 
Looking and 





CONSTRUCTION 


A. WELCH 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
6 in ceramic tile and 
‘ation 





carpentry restor: ‘ 
for a free estimate. 539-0122 





GENERAL 
CONTRACTING 
RENOVATION, 
REMODELING, 
PAINTING. CALL: 

M &N CONSTRUCTION 
524-2477 OR 469-2741. 
ILE LETT COTTE 


ELECTRICIANS 
, residential. Fire 
alarms, . Insured. 


MASONRY 











PAINTERS 


INTERIOR 
PAINTING 


pone | you can on 
experienced professional 
= many —— o- 

lal evenings at 739-037: 
for a free estimate. 





pendablie, on-time, refs. too, 
call Jeff 397-0807. 
SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 


Cost effective, since 1978, 
MDPU 27387, 321-1017. 








N.Y., Phila., 
D.C. Express 
Fully licensed and 
insured prompt careful 
service. We go 
janywhere! 442-6000 












Apartment and 
pianos. Fully licensed 
and insured. Fast 
professional service. 
442-6000 








service. 
Lisensed and insured, 
references furnished, 
and highly competitive 
rates. 
Call for a free estimate 


661-1122 
MDPU#27477 


























. One 
7/15-9/2. commit 
date immed. 491-7156. 

















gevoosmner. Call Balk y 
or balloons, tele- 
rams, M/F strippers, 

de- 
liveries. 730-4194. 





VIDEOTAPE 
fHordable video 


A wedding 
included!! $275. Call 
723-7621. 


EDUCATION 
LANGUAGE __ 


By'a tatve All levele cram. 
mar- conversation. Call 
482-0478. 








REFRESH YOUR FRENCH 


Day-long class, Sat Nov 5, 
Bosbn’ $00 incl tunch. Reg 
Boston. $80 inci lunch. 
by Oct 31. 266-4351 





lone collection. Art, 
787-7680. 


nection ten 
concert broadcast on WBCN 
Friday October 14, 1988. 
Sam, after 5, 242-0870. 
Feats don't fail me now! 











tape of 10/20 Toni concert 
broadcasted on BCN. Dave 
225-1779 


GRINS mcrae 00 on 

MODELING 

Amateur photographer 
F for nude modeling, 


seeks . 





Sa Awit herp. Cerutied 
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FANTASY LINE 


Paid Advertisement 


A New Concept In Consensual Phone Sex 


Masturbation and fantasy are probably two of 
the most underrated aciivities in western culture, 
according to Fantasy Line 
founder, Bill from Heaven. You can fall totally 
in love on the telephone or you can just meet 
and make new friends. Whatever this new, 
high-tech, safe, very sexual, intimate, real, fun 
and healthy experience has in store for you, 
you can't miss. This is absolutely a must expe- 
rience for women, men and couples. 
Anonymity and physical equality allows women 
the freedom to be as agressive as they wish (or 
as submissive) Best hours are from 1 Opm-2am, 
whether you're alone or not. Sometimes while 
in bed, a guy will go down on a woman while 
she shares everything with the people on the 
line, getting them off, too! It's incredible hearing 
so many people having orgasms! Listen to the 
pleasure, joy, eroticism and sounds. It’s amazing 
how beautiful these people are and best of all 
what they're doing and sharing is totally safe. 
The following interview was conducted by 
EIDOS editor, Brenda Loew Tatelbaum, from 
the EIDOS editorial office 


EIDOS: Bill (from Heaven), tell us about your 

phone service Fantasy 
Line and how they differ from other available 
adult phone services. 


BILL: They're very different from phone sex 
or phone fantasy services. Incomparable in a 
number of respects. In particular, phone fantasy 
or phone sex involves a person calling a 
phone number and paying with a credit card. 
The person at the other end of the line is a 
professional in all liklihood and is not really 
having the experience they're talking about. 
In all out liklihood., it’s basically acting. In 
that respect, it’s perhaps not as interesting as 
our service. | will qualify phone sex and 
phone fantasy as electronic telephone pro- 
stitution and without passing judgement on 
prostitution whatsoever, it's something which 
is not symmetrical, not consenting. It's really 
a professional service being rendered for hire. 
Whether you hire someone to give you 

a massage, to adjust your back or to have sex 
with you or talk with you over the phone 
about a fantasy, or talk you off over the 
phone. It’s clear that’s.a professional kind of 
encounter. To distinguish our services from 
those is to say that everyone who is talking to 
everyone else is for real. Nobody is paid. Not 
an operator. Or somebody to sit in. 


EIDOS: How many people are on the line? 
BILL: The way it works is that you dial 


| -550-7777, The Fantasy 
Line. The Fantasy Line is a sexually-explicit 
telephone conversation forum, potentially 
kinky, anything goes. 


people talk about love and 

making love on the phone. After you dial a 
number you hear a short ring and then you 
become connected to a group of people. This 
is true for everybody. It's called a party. Each 
party can have up to 9 people inter-connected 
to it and are able to talk to each other: The 
first 9 callers get connected to a party. The 
second 9 callers get connected to the next 
party. There's an unlimited number of people 
who can call. 


EIDOS: How do people pay for this call? 


BILL: As far as payment is concerned, there's 
no MasterCard or VISA involved or payment 
of that sort. It's just like a regular in-state 
long-di-tance toll call. It costs 20¢ for the first 
minute and | 0¢ per minute after that, consid- 
erably cheaper than some regular long-dis- 

tance phone calls within the 617 area code. 
There are no other charges and the charges 
appear on your N.E. Telephone bill. Most 
importantly, the charge is discreetly billed. 


EIDOS: What do people talk about? 


BILL: People can call and talk about any- 
thing they want except anything illegal or 
gross or upsetting. They can talk about the 
weather, stamps and coins etc. using any 
words they want. They can talk about their 
sexual fantasies. The idea is that the content 
can become erotic and explicit with people 
engaging in masturbation. There's moaning, 
carrying on and people really enjoying them- 
selves and conveying their pleasure and what 
they're feeling through words, sounds in the 
same way that people in bed might except it’s 
over the phone. It can be totally anonymous, 
if people choose to be. But if someone were to 


come on the phone and call someone a nigger 
or a faggot or a douchbag or a whore, slit or 
become abusive, they would be immediately 
disconnected. However, if someone says, “I'm 
stroking my cock and it feels wonderful.” and 
someone else says, “Ooooh, that sounds great!” 


and it becomes very sexually explicit and. 


erotic, that would be totally acceptable. So it’s 
not pornography because it’s just consenting 
adults limited to the phone. It’s not abusive 
but sexually explicit and erotic. Nobody will 
get turned on if people are degraded and 


offended. — \ 


EIDOS: How long is the average caller on the 
party line? 


BILL: Some people stay on for hours, others 
for a few minutes. We process hundreds of 
thousands of phone calls a month and there 
are hundreds of regulars ! can think of, off- 
hand. There’s Bodyguard, Venus, Tonto, 
Snooty and Hiawatha. A Phone Virgin is a 
first time caller. A Bushwacker is shy and 
only listens. There’s a whole vocabulary of 
terminology that’s developed. These people 
can get together and plan parties. But as a 
business, we don't have anything to do with 
that. We are strictly providing a 
tele-communications service. A telephone 
company. 


EIDOS: How can you be sure that nobody 
becomes offensive to anybody else? 


BILL: We have trained moderators that 
monitor each party of 9 people, jumping from 
one group to another. If a party is in trouble, 
the moderator will go in and ask “How's 
everything going here? Can I help out?” The 
moderators are trained to know who gets 
disconnected for being inappropriate. 

A mutual fantasy being experienced is differ- 
ent from someone being psychologically and 
ideologically abusive. We do not allow all 
types of fantasies. For example, if someone 
says, “1 want to be tied up and have my cock 
sucked”, which is esgsentially harmless, we 
allow and support it. However, fantasies 
involving child abuse are disconnected. It’s 
arbitrary, In our opinion, it’s something we 
don't watit to be associated with. It’s a fine 
line to say what does and doesn’t go. In a 
nutshell, the basic philosophy of the company 
and the moderators is that the interaction 
needs to be kind and gentle and people have 
to treat each other with respect. If that’s hap- 
pening, then just about anything goes. 


PLEASE NOTE: 

CALLS TO THE FAN- 
TASY LINE CAN BE PLACED WITHIN 
MASSACHUSETTS AREA CODES (617) 
AND (413) ONLY. YOU MAY, HOWEVER, 
BE ABLE TO CALL FROM OUT—OF— 
STATE IF YOU ARE A WOMAN. TO 


CALL FROM OUT OF STATE DIAL (617) © 


577-8770 TO REACH THE FANTASY 


LINE, 

YOU WILL BE 
CHARGED ONLY FOR A REGULAR 
LONG DISTANCE PHONE CALL TO 
THESE NUMBERS. CHECK WITH YOUR 
LONG DISTANCE OPERATORS FOR 
RATES. THESE NUMBERS RING IN ON 
WHAT WE CALL OUR COURTESY 
PHONES AND MAY BE CALLED BY 
ANYONE WITHIN OR FROM OUTSIDE 
MASSACHUSETTS AND, IN SOME 
INSTANCES, WHEN CALLING 
LOCALLY, MAY EVEN BE FREE OF 
CHARGE. THE POLICY FOR USE OF 
OUR COURTESY PHONES IS AS FOL- 
LOWS: COURTESY PHONES ARE 
RESERVED FOR THE MINORITY SEX. 
THIS IS OUR WAY OF INSURING THAT 
BOTH SEXES ARE MORE EQUALLY 
REPRESENTED ON THE LINE. WHEN 
THERE ARE MORE MEN CALLING IN, 
THE COURTESY PHONES ARE 
RESERVED FOR WOMEN ONLY WHICH 
IS USUALLY THE CASE. IF, HOWEVER, 
THE BALANCE SHOULD CHANGE, AND 
THERE ARE MORE WOMEN CALLING 
IN, THEN THE COURTESY PHONES 
WOULD BE RESERVED FOR MEN ONLY. 











LOTTTT 


Completely anonymous, yet totally intimate fantasy telephone 
network where kind and gentle people safely reveal and experi- 
ence their most intimate fantasies. So slip into something a little 
more comfortable and let the excitement begin. You must be 18 
years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the first minute 
and 10 cents for each minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discretely on your phone bill. Call us now. 

















SAFE 
SEX 


You can't live without it 


1-550-3333 


Love, sex and intimacy - it's a 
whole new baligame. Talk about 
if with up to eight other people. 
You might just find somebody who 
thinks like you do. All calls cost 20 
cents for the first minute and 10 
cents for each additional minute 
thereafter. You must be 18 years 
of age or older to cail. 


Charge appears discreetly on 
your phone bill. 
































All dressed up 
and nowhere to go? — 


) 7 anol 





Welcome to the exciting world of 
uninhibited personality expression where you can safely talk 
about crossdressing, transsexualism, transgenderism, and other 
related issues. You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls 
cost 20 cents for the first minute and 10 cents for each minute 
thereafter. Call 1-550-8887 24 hours. 


FSO TVTS 




















FOOT FETISH! 
1-550-4444 


Put on your sexiest pair of high 
heels and give us a call now. You 
must be over 18 years old. All calls 
cost 20 cents for the first minute 
and 10 cents for each minute 
thereafter. Charge appears 
discreetly on your phone bill. 


CAUTION - Remain anonymous. Never give 
out your last name or phone number. 
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en dialing * Outstanding looks, Clientele. 
massage and body & personality all calls 
escort + Always safe, HOUR LONG verified Please call David 
phone numbers, discreet & reliable TOTAL BODY after 4 pm at 
please be sure * Outcalls rhs MASSAGE (617) 451-2676. 
to dial ‘ Call for an CREDIT CARDS Nice young men: 
the number es sopoinment | | COmDIALLY ZE @® | work for Boston's 
correctly. mage Newton open 7 days. most trusted 
mes (656-0727) inoon- oes-sese agency. 
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Brazillian blonde voluptuous 
dam. mist bombshel! italian 
AND MUCH, MUCH MORE! 
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Lyrics 
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‘discretion, it’s the first question we 
ask.’ Hank says. “If the answer is 
‘No discretion isn’t important to me’ 
then | know we’re off to a bad start.” 
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THE WEEKEND 
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FILM. Vincent (Coolidge Corner) is 
director Paul Cox's exploration of the 
art and life of Vincent van Gogh. The 
film draws on the artist's paintings, 
visits to places he lived; and his 
letters to his brother Theo, offered in 
readings by actor John Hurt. Feds 
(Charles, Allston, suburbs) is a 
comedy starring Rebecca DeMornay 
and Mary Gross as two female FBI 

| recruits. 

THEATER. Truth-and-illusionists 
Penn and Teller can be found 
engaging in prestidigitation, offbeat 
comedy, and awed-audiénce abuse 
throughout the weekend (and 
through November 13) at the 
Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m 

_ tonight. Tickets are $20 to $32.50 

| Call 426-9366 

| DANCE. When choreographer 

| Victoria Marks collaborates with 
photographer Laurie Novak and 

| book artist and designer Janet Zweig, 
words won't get in the way. Their 
Dance Umbrella performances, 
tonight and tomorrow at the Strand 
Theatre, will include What Holds 
You, featuring the movements of 
dancers and projected text, and the 

| premiere of Java Jumping, a piece 
inspired by the movements of 
Marks’s Labrador retriever. Call 
492-7578 


a) 
| HOT TIX 


} For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
| going to get the seats you want — here 
are some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance. You can get 
details by calling the numbers below: you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 
various agencies around town (remember 














that they charge a handling fee). Just 
don’! say we didn't warn you 


Penn & Teller, through November 13 at 
the Colonial Theatre. call 426-9366 

Billy Bragg, Michelle Shocked October 
28 at the Opera House: tickets available 
through ticket 

| Sweet Honey in the Rock, October 30 at 
{ Berklee Performance Center: call 
641-1010 

Etta James, November 2 at the Paradise 
call 254-2052 

Moscow Classical Ballet, November 4 
through 6 at the Wang Center: call 
787-8000 

Los Lobos, November 9 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 266-7455 
Robert Cray Band, November 11 at the 
} Wang Center: call 482-9383 

Johnny Clegg. November 11 at the 
Orpheum: cail 482-0651 

Richard Thompson, November 13 at 
| Sanders Theatre: caii 641-1010. 
Driving Mies Deiay. opens November 15 
at the Colonial Theatre: call 426-0366. 


National Dance any of 
November 18 and eat the. 
Theatre: call gy 











| 





MUSIC. Lots of good club choices 
tonight and tomorrow night for jazz 
fans — but with some important 
concerts tomorrow, discretion 
suggests hitting the clubs this 
evening. You won't go wrong with 
Tony Williams and his superb 
quintet (featuring Wallace Roney, 
Bill Pierce, and Mulgrew Miller) at 
the Regattabar (call 876-7777); tenor- 
sax star Jerry Bergonzi and his 
quartet at the Willow (call 623-9874); 
or trumpeter John McNeil, who 
brings a quintet for a free concert at 
CityPlace. ° 
HALLOWE'EN. First of all we're 
going to point out that there are 
more Hallowe’en goings-on than you 
can gather up and dump into a 
witch's cauldron; so we're pointing 
you in the direction of our “Events” 
listings in the back of this section 
and also to the “Hit List,” on page 3 
of the Lifestyle section, which 
features 10 witchin area Hallowe’en 








parties. Second, we'll remind you 
that because of a random geographic | 
mishap, Beantown is practically 
adjacent to Witch Town. And 
“Haunted Happenings” happen to 
run all weekend in Salem. Psychic 
festivals, candelight tours, costume 
parties, and the like. Details in 
Events’ listings. Call (508) 744-0004: 


cee 





MUSIC. Although you ve probably 
never stopped to think about it, the 
exact mood of Hallowe’en is much 
harder to pin down than, say, 
Christmas, New Year's, or the Fourth 
ot July. So we try to select a band 
that can provide the proper 








combination of weirdness, wack, and 


| party for your fall noctural. This year 


| the gig to make is hosted by the 


Boogaloo Swamis at the newly 
revitalized and restaurant-enhanced 
Johnny D’s, 17 Holland Street, in 
Somerville’s picturesque Davis 
Square. Don’t forget to ask for the 


,; Cajun pumpkin squares and the two- 
| step cider. Call 776-9667 


| University of Lowell's Center for the 
| Performing Arts, legendary 





| 
Two very important jazz concerts 
take place in the area tonight. Atthe | 


composer George Russell and his 
Living Time Orchestra present the 
Massachusetts premiere of an 
extended composition commissioned 
by New England Presenters/New 
England Foundation for the Arts. 
The concert is repeated tomorrow 
night closer to home, at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center. For info on either concert, 
call 492-2914. 

In the Back Bay, at 8 p.m. at the 








Hynes Center, the Dimock 





SUNDAY: Hope you're not exhausted yet from all of the weekend's activities, 
jazz fans, because two very important club dates take place tonight only. 
Nightstage will host the first area visit by the Microscopic Quartet, a sax- 
quartet-with-rhythm-section known for its swinging, hurhorous originals (its 
fourth album, Beauty Based on Science, was just released on Stash). Call 
497-8200. The Willow (call 623-9874) also has a guest from New York — violin 
great Billy Bang, who will lead a trio including drummer Reggie Nicholson. 


Segre eeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeee eererseeezeeene ee eeeeeeeeeeeoeesneseeeeeeeeee eeeeeeerese 


FRIDAY: A lavish period 
production, with as many links to 
‘30s Hollywood as to Ayn Rand 
_ (on whose first novel it's based), 
We the Living was the historical 
find of this year’s Boston Film 
Festival. Now it’s opening for an 
extended run at the Coolidge 
Corner Moviehouse. This 1942 
Italian feature, which was 
suppressed by the’Fascist 
government, is a romantic- 
triangle melodrama about an 
ambitious young engineering 
student (Alida Valli), the counter- 
revolutionary she falls for, and 
the loyal party member who falls 
for her. It’s good fun, if not exactly 
what Rand had in mind. Call 
734-2500 for showtimes. 


SUNDAY: As everyone knows by now, John Candy, Gilda Radner, Dan 
Aykroyd, John Belushi, and Martin Short all graduated from the Second City 
‘Comedy Troupe, and though we're not promising you'll find genius at tonight's 
performance by the troupe’s national touring company at the Somerville 

’ Theatre, you surely don’t want to miss out on any up-and-comic lights. Call 
625-1081. 
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Community Health Center marks its 
125th anniversary with “Steppin’ 
Out”, which celebrates the great 
Boston jazz clubs of old by re- 
creating the Pioneer, Storyville, and 
the Hi-Hat, with the assistance of 
Mae Arnette, Stan Strickland, 
Semenya McCord, the Philip 
Hamilton/Anthony Peterson duo, 
the Danny Sloan Dance Company, 
and others. At 8 p.m. Black tie, gala 
attire, or period dress. Call 721-4388 
for ticket info. 

“Our Jeffrey at the Met” is how 
soprano Lorraine Hunt (no 
lightweight herself) refers to fellow 
Emmanuel Musician Jeffrey Gall, the 
first countertenor to sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera. Expect 
crackerjack performances all around 
when Gall, Hunt, conductor Craig 
Smith, and Chorus Pro Musica 

‘gather to present Handel's 
Alexander Balus. \t's an obscure 
work, to be sure, but tonight at 7:30 
p-m. at Emmanuel Church (15 
Newbury Street, Boston), it should 
be in good Handel. Tickets are $12 to 
$25. Call 536—3356. 
HALLOWE’EN. Spooksters could 





do worse than check out “Tales of 


the Season,” Storytellers in Concert’s 
3 p.m. offering, which “will lead you 
on a journey into the dark haunts of 
ghouls and ghosts.” But leave the 
kids at home if you take in the later 
shows: at 8 p.m. there’s “Ghost 
Stories — From the Other Side” and 
at 11 p.m., “Poe: Tales of Terror.” 
Call 628-5865. 
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THEATER. The New Ehriich’s 
annual Comedy Night(mare) 
features a haunted house and a 
comedy show, the latter hosted by 
WBCN Comedy Riot winner Sue 
McGinnis, with help from Guilty 
Children and NETworks comedy 
troupes. At 7:30 p.m. at the theater, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston. Tickets 
$13 in advance, $15 at the door. Call 
482-6316. 
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HALLOWE’EN. It'd be hard to pick 
a spookier Hallowe’en amusement 
than “Beacon Hill with a Boo,” 
Boston by Foot’s costume tour of 
some of Beantown’s notable murder 
sites. The walk begins at 5:30 p.m. at 
the State House steps; it’s followed 
by a costume ball at the Hampshire 
House, 84 Beacon Street, Boston:"*’* ~ 
Admission is $6; call 367-2345. 

If that sounds too cheery — or if 
you find yourself west of town — the 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Society offers a cemetery walk. Meet 
at Hope Cemetery, in Worcester, at 1 
p.m. It’s free, but you should call 
(508) 869-6111 to register. 

The Blacksmith House Monday 
Evening Poetry Readings conjures up 
some poems for Hallowe'en, 
beginning at 8:15 p.m. at 56 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge. Bring a $2 





donation. Call 547-6789. 
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MUSIC. We don’t usually consider a 
lecture by a musician to be a big deal, | 
but in the case of composer/arranger 
Gerald Wilson we'll make an 
exception. The venerable Los 
Angeles bandleader arrives at the. 
New England Conservatory today 
and speaks on his music (a concert 
presentation, “Blues for Yna Yna,” 
will follow on November 10). The 
talk starts at 2 p.m., and admission is 
free. Call 262-1120. 

In Cambridge, sax king Stan 
Strickland and many many friends 
play a benefit for Representative 
Saundra Graham tonight at the 
Middle East Restaurant, Central 
Square, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $10 at 
the door, $5 for people on fixed 
incomes, and free for senior citizens. 
Call 267-1071. 

THEATER. Boston's foremost 
Continued on page 4 





FLICKS IN A FLASH 





SUNDAY: One of the city’s tried-and-true trick-or-treat customs has got to be 
the Black and White Ball. This year’s edition marks a change of address — the 
annual benefit for the artist-owned Bromfield Gallery will take place at the 
Channel tonight, beginning at 8 p.m. Dress, of course, is creative black and 
white, and there are prizes for best costumes (but be warned — the competition 
is stiff). Tickets are available at the Bromfield Gallery (90 South Street, Boston) 








a television news anchor. 
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| SUNDAY: Martian invaders reprise their 1938 visit to.Grover’s Mill, New 
Jersey, tonight, thanks to a rebroadcast of War of the Worlds, the hour-long 
radio drama originally broadcast by Orson Welles’s Mercury Theatre (and based 
on H.G. Wells’s novella) that scared the living daylights out of listeners all over 
the country. The newly updated version, which hits the local airwaves at 8 p.m. 
on WGBH (89.7 FM), features Jason Robards in the Welles role as Princeton 
professor Richard Pierson, the main witness to the invasion, and Steve Allen as 





and at ticket agencies. Call 451-3605. 
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Continued from page 3 
booster of cabaret, Tim Kutzmark, 
directs Too Many Mornings, which, 
according to the press release, 
promises to deliver an “exciting and 
innovative reinterpretation of the 
music and lyrics of Stephen 
Sondheim.” Curtain is at 8 p.m 
tonight at Club Cabaret at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Tickets are $14 to $16. Call 536-0972. 
And The Miser, Moliére’s classic 
farce about a skinflint with progeny 
problems, gets a going-over by 
Theater Ludicrum. Curtain is at 8 
p.m tonight at the Strand Theatre, 
543 Columbia Avenue, Dorchester. 
Tickets are $4 to $5. Call 424-6831. 
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MUSIC. Harvard's Office for the 
Arts has a residency double-header 
in the works this week; and though 
we don’t usually think of soprano 
saxophonist Jane Ira Bloom's 
probing, electronically tinged 
innovations alongside pianist/singer 
Harry Connick Jr.'s New Orleans 
brio, who knows? Actually the pair 
are working separately with student 
musicians at the Agassiz Theatre in 
Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge, tonight at 
8 p.m. 

FILM. The ICA's series “The 
Middle East: Four New Films” 
continues tonight with a double 
feature. At 7 p.m. it’s Mira 
Hamermesh’s Talking to the 
Enemy: Voices of Sorrow and Rage, 
the story of a young Palestinian 
journalist and an older Israeli editor 
who negotiate a personal peace of 
their own. And at 8:15 p.m., it’s 
Wolfgang Bergman's Shadows over 
the Future, in which a German, an 
Israeli, and a Palestinian attempt to 
come to terms with the region’s 
conflicts. Both films play today 
through Sunday at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Admission for non- 
members is $4.50 for one film, $6 for 
the double feature. Call 266-5152. 
SALON. Nicaraguan poet, priest, 
and former Sandinista minister of 
culture Father Ernesto Cardenal, 
who was scolded by Pope John Paul 
II for mixing politics and pulpit, 
reads from his poetry at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight at MIT’s Building 26, Room 
100, Cambridge. Human-rights 
activist Jeanne Gallo is also on hand. 
Call 492-8699. 

Painter Brice Marden has plenty 
to say about the difference between 
making art and writing about it. Find 
out why reading about painters isn’t 
necessarily the way to understanding 
art when Marden gives a slide lecture 
tonight at 7 p.m. in the Rhode Island 
School of Design Auditorium, Canal 
Street at Market Square, in 
Providence. It's free 
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| Repertory Theatre. The cast in this 





MUSIC. With too much reggae 
turning lighter and poppier (and 
returning to mere imitation of the 
frothiest US R&B trends, as it did 


come to seem rootsier and more 
potent all the time. Even when 
headman Winston Rodney isn’t 
digging into the recesses of resistance 
politics or Rasta hermetics, the band 
turns out cylkes of rhythm that seem 
to slither straight from the hills and 
shanties celebrated in the words. 





With the talented yeomen who are 


becoming the standard openers for 
visiting internationals, Ibrahima’s 
World Beat. Tickets $8.50 and $9.50 
day of show. At the Channel, 25 
Necco Street, Boston. Call 451-1905. 
THEATER. The fall television 
season may be coming out of the 
tube as slow as molasses, but the 
activity on the local rialto makes up 
for it, with no less than five openings 
tonight alone. Cambridge Ensemble 
veteran Joann Green directs Taking 
Turns, an evening of three one-act 
plays produced by the Boston 
Theatre of the Deaf in American Sign 
Language and spoken English. 
Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at C. Walsh 
Theater, Suffolk University, 55 
Temple Street, Boston. Call 573-8680. 

Meanwhile, magician Jim Vetter 
and other local prestidigitators give 
Penn and Teller some competition, in 
a celebration of A Night of Magic, 
with a performance at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Center, 41 
Second Street, Cambridge. Tickets 
are $6, $4 for students and seniors. 
Call 577-1400. 

And Kristin Linklater, highly 
respected BoShakes coach, does a 
one-woman show made up of some 
of her favorite things, from 
Shakespeare to Beckett. It’s a benefit 
for Counterpoint Theater Company; 
curtain goes up at 8 p.m. at the 
theater, 761 Harrison Avenue, 
Boston. They'd like a donation. Call 
267-9815. 

They're back, the ever-outrageous 
deconstructionists on the local scene, 
this time with an amalgam of Lon 
Chaney and Freud designed to reveal 
“the unconscious horrors at the heart 
of turn-of-the-century Europe that 
gave rise to Hitler.” Curtain goes up 
over Theatre S.'s The Mysterious 
Case of the Wolf-Man at 8 p.m. 


‘tonight at the Performance Place, 


Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville. Tickets $8, $4 
for students, Call 623-5510. 

And the New Repertory Theatre 
kicks off its fifth season, in a new 
locale, with Quartermaine’s Terms, 
Simon Gray’s Chekhovian 
meditation on a kindly but fumbling 
teacher who has outlived his 
usefulness. Curtain goes up at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the Newton Highlands 
Congregational Church, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Newton Highlands. Tickets 
are $10 to $14. Call 332-1646. 
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FILM. How do you make a movie of 
Franz Kafka’s Metamorphosis — 
you know, the one about a sad sack 
who wakes up one day to find he’s 
turned into a cockroach? Swedish 
director Ivo Dvorak made his bug’s- 
eye-view version in 1975, but it’s 
never had much chance to find an 
audience. It premieres here today 
(and plays for a week) at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, Harvard 


-Square, Cambridge. Call 876-6837 for 


showtimes. 


| THEATER. Director Michael 
| Allosso’s reportedly quite reasonable 


co-production of Noises Off moves 
from the Worcester Foothills Theatre 
Company to the Merrimack 


production of Michael Frayn’s 
sidesplitting backstage farce includes 
Patrick Shea and M. Lynda 
Robinson. Curtain goes up at 8 p.m 
tonight at 50 East Merrimack Street, 
Lowell. Tickets are $11 to $18, with 
discounts for students and seniors. 
Call (508) 454-3926. 





(Larry Albert, Bob Blumenthal, 
Carolyn Clay, Owen Gleiberman, 
Peter Kadzis, Milo Miles, Bob 
Sullivan, and Charles Taylor helped 
out this week.) 








NOW AVAILABLE: Sally Kirkland gives a whale of a performance in Anna as 
a former Czechoslovakian movie star now living in Manhattan and lucky to 
land a job as an understudy for third-rate Off Off Broadway productions. 
Supermodel Paulina Porizkova is the newly arrived Czech woman who 
becomes Anna’s protégée, rises to stardom, and innocently betrays her. It’s 
available on video this week, as is Roger Vadim’s And God Created Woman, 


with Brigitte Bardot. 





FRIDAY THE 4TH: Washington 
comedy troupe Capitol Steps use 
music and satire to cut politicians 
down to size (oops, sorry, Duke). 
They perform in Cambridge twice 
today: at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders 

Theatre and at 10 p.m. at the | 
Charles Hotel. The early 
performance benefits the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Call 
498-9033. 
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FRIDAY THE 4TH: In case 
you've been wondering what 
guitar innovator Stanley Jordan 
has been up to lately, the former 
solo artist now has a band, as well 
as anew EMI-Manhattan album, 
Flying Home. Jordan brings his 
new group to the Berklee 
Performance Center tonight. 
Harry Connick Jr., fresh from his 
Harvard residency and still (to the 
best of our knowledge) a solo 
performer, is also on the bill. Call 
266-7455. 








THURSDAY: On their home turf, they’re more popular than the Supremes, and 
believe it or not the Bulgarian State Orchestra Female Vocal Choir are catching 
on in these parts as well. Their Nonesuch album from last year, Le Mystére des 

Voix Bulgares, has become a surprise hit; and now the Bulgarians invade 
Somerville, for a concert tonight at 8 at the Somerville Theatre, Davis Square. 
“Old MacDonald Had a Collective Farm” and “Prisoner of Lev” will not be 
performed. Call 625-1081. 
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JAYE R. PHILLIPS/DANCE UMBRELLA 





N E X T 


A Shaker Dance, a work commissioned by Dance Umbrella and the 
Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, premieres in 

Boston on November 11 and 12 at Cambridge Rindge and‘Latin School. 
Beth Soll’s new work, to music by Nixon in China composer John 
Adams, was inspired by the culture and religious rituals of the Harvard . 
(the town, not the college) Shaker community. Call 492-7578 or 547-8771. 
Also on the program: Masque: Attempts to Fly (below). 








Canadian filmmaker John Paizs wrote, starred in, directed, and 
produced Crime Wave, a hilarious, deadpan film about a silent, 
beginning screenwriter (Paizs) struggling to create flashy “color 
crime” features, We see the story through the eyes of his 
neighbor, a 12-year-old girl, and through snippets of his various 
wacky and all-vaguely-similar plots. Crime Wave will be shown 
at the Museum of Fine Arts on November 10, preceded by a 
program of his short films. Paizs will speak at both programs. Call 
267-9300. ; 
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Y CANAVINO/BRICKBOTTOM 





More than 100 visual artists live and work in the newest and 

' largest cooperative artists’ project in the country, a former A&P 
factory and warehouse in Somerville. The Brickbottom Artists’ 
Cooperative, which opened in April, will host its first annual 
open-studio weekend on November 19 and 20. Visitors will be 
allowed to wander through the cooperative’s two buildings and 
view or purchase works on display in the artists’ studios and in 
the Brickbottom Gallery. Call 776-3410. 
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Everything goes 





acting Leslie Uggams, is about to reprise one of her 

favorite roles — that of spicy nightclub singer Reno 
Sweeney in the national tour of Anything Goes. Well, it’s not a 
full-fledged reprise — the Reno that Uggams played in an 
Atlantic City revival a few years back was based on the 1962 
revival of the 1934 Cole Porter show set on an ocean liner with 
more on-board romantic entanglements than the Love Boat. 
Which is not the current edition of Anything Goes, re-penned 
by John Weidman and Timothy Crouse (son of original 
collaborator Russel), which won an armful of awards, including 
the Tony for Best Revival, when it opened in New York last 
year. 

“Atlantic City was the first time I played Reno,” says 
Uggams, “and I had a ball, but this version is so much better. 
That one had a lot of one-liners, and this one is more of a fuli- 
fledged story.” Indeed, when Uggams was asked whether she'd 
be interested in playing Reno on the road and then saw the 
Broadway production, there was no doubt in her mind. “All 
through the show, I kept nudging my husband and saying, ‘I 
like this show,’ ” she chuckles warmly, and within two months 
she was reporting to rehearsal. Despite a number of straight 
acting roles on television (her role as Kizzy in Roots won her a 
Critics’ Choice award and an Emmy nomination) over the past 
few years, onetime pop star Uggams has been more closely 
associated with the music of Broadway of late — Boston 


ee eauteous triple-threat performer, the singing, dancing, 








audiences last saw her in Jerry's Girls, a celebration of Jerry 
Herman's music. 

But the pull of a strong character cannot be withstood, and 
Uggams has taken to Reno’s saucy, snappy persona with 
alacrity. “I like her very much,” she says, “because she’s a lot of 
different things throughout the show. She’s very vulnerable, 
very tough, and very touching.” The original Reno was loosely 
based on charismatic 1930s evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson (it put her into the roadhouse not taken, as a cabaret 
star with near-religious zeal — perfect for the immortally brassy 
style of Ethel Merman, who originated the role). In the new 
Anything Goes, the sectarian aspect of the character is less 
emphasized. As for Uggams, well, she calls upon neither 
Merman nor McPherson in her characterization. “There was a 
lady I knew as a teenager who was a wonderful gospel singer. 
Her name was Clara Ward, and she was in the same class of 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe and Mahalia Jackson. Clara would play 
nightclubs, which Mahalia, of course, would never do, but 
Clara didn’t have a problem with that. She was quite a lady, and 
I always have her in my thoughts because she was devoted to 
God, but full of God as well.” 

Then again, romping through the rollicking, syncopated Cole 
Porter classics that stud Anything Goes would make anyone a 
believer. Among Uggams’s numbers in the show are “I Get a 
Kick out of You,” “You're the Top,” “Friendship,” and the 
haunting “Blow, Gabriel, Blow.” For Uggams, the joy of 
performing Porter vies with the good vibes she gets from 
audiences. She says, “I’ve had so many friends who've come to 
see the show and just been knocked out.” 

Anything Goes opens November 2 and runs through 
November 19 at the Shubert Theatre. Call 426-4520. 

— Sally Cragin 
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Slices of life 


Mystic Pizza is set to deliver 


by Owen Gleiberman 





MYSTIC PIZZA. Directed by Donald 
Petrie. Written by Amy Jones, Perry 
Howze, Randy Howze, and Alfred 


.Uhry, fzom a story by Jones. With Julia 


Roberts, Annabeth Gish, Lili Taylor, 
Adam Storke, William R. Moses, and 
Vincent Phillip D’Onofrio. A Samuel 
Goldwyn Company release. At the 
Copley Place and the Allston and in 
the suburbs. 


t can be a little embarrassing to admit 
I you enjoyed a movie like Mystic 

Pizza, which is just a soap opera with 
transparently “relevant” touches — a 
‘50s-Hollywood “women’s picture” up- 
dated to the era of romantic uncertainty. 
The movie is about a trio of female 
friends, all around 18, who wait tables in 
a folksy pizza joint in Mystic, Connecti- 
cut. The characters tell us not just who 
they are but what they are. Two of them 
are sisters, and we know they’re different 
because Daisy (julia Roberts) drinks, 
swears, sleeps around, dresses up, and 
acts selfishly, whereas Kat (Annabeth 
Gish) does none of these things. You see, 


Annabeth Gish and Julia Roberts: the pleasures of symmetrical storytelling 









Kat’s a romantic, a stargazer. She’s a 
budding astronomer who plans to go to 
Yale beginning spring semester. In other 
words, she’s focused on the world out 
there (meaning both the distant galaxies 


_and life beyond her hometown). She’s 


going to make it. Daisy’s the hot number 
of the family, but she lacks.ambition. The 
question for her is: can she find the right 
guy? 

Jojo (Lili Taylor) already has the right 
guy, a hunky fisherman who'll probably 
live in Mystic for the rest of his life. Silly 
and lovable and short on brains, these 
two are the symbolic working-class 
characters — they don’t have much use 
for the world out there. They're just 
supposed to get married and have babies. 
The trouble is, Jojo has cold feet; she’s 
terrified of marriage. (You know you're 
watching an ‘80s women’s picture by the 
way it reverses clichés — i.e., Jojo and her 
boyfriend are the most old-fashioned 
characters, yet he’s the one dying to get 
married, and she’s the one who loves 
him for his body but is terrified of 
commitment.) 
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Directed by Donald Petrie (his first 
film), Mystic Pizza is full of rigged set- 
ups, yet it finds life within them. Some of 


‘the scenes have a genuine romantic 
. texture — far more, I dare say, than either 


Crossing Delancey, with its carefully 
outlined (but completely unfilled-in) 
Jewish prince, or The Big Easy, where the 
soft-core writhings of Dennis Quaid and 
Ellen Barkin lent a lamely scripted 
policier some “adult” cachet. Mystic 


Pizza has more interplay and makes less . 


of a big deal of it. 

I liked the chemistry between Julia 
Roberts and Adam Storke as the 
Porsche-driving preppie she meets play- 
ing pool in a bar. Over the past five years, 
there’ve been so many sycophantic 
youth comedigs in which rich, good- 
looking young WASPs turn out to be 
decadent slime that I found it easy to be 
charmed by Storke’s Charles Gordon 
Winsor, who combines qualities of a stud 
and a gentleman. And Roberts convinces 
us she’s enthralled enough to fight for 
this guy — that it isn’t just the Porsche 
that got to her. Even her jealousy has an 
impassioned edge. 

There’s an obvious (and trite) class 
dimension to the relationship: Charles is 
looking for a downscale alternative to his 
preppie circle, and Daisy, who we're told 
is of Portuguese descent (actually, she 
and her sister look about as ethnic as the 
latest Sassy cover girl), is drawn to the 
all-American rich kid. Still, the movie has 
a way of undermining its melodramatic 
machinery. When Charles brings Daisy 
over to his family’s for dinner (a real 
yacht-club scene), he stages a tantrum in 
reaction to the genteel racism of his 
relatives. Although we're primed to 
cheer him on, Daisy sees right through 
him — sees the self-involvement that 
fuels his angry-young-man act. She has 
all the instinct her brainy sister lacks. The 
tantrum ends up as a moral reversal of 
the chicken-salad-sandwich scene in 
Five Easy Pieces. 

Kat’s romantic liaison is somewhat 
more ambiguous; she develops a crush 
on the 30ish architect (William R. Moses) 
she’s been hired to baby-sit for. (He’s 
married, but his wife is off traveling in 
Europe, and he has a beautiful little 
daughter.) Here, too, Mystic Pizza seems 
to rise above its own obviousness. We 
know within seconds something is going 
to happen between these two, and the 
film makes quite a show of how sweet 
and moral and “good” they are — they're 
like the nerds in a porno film-who don’t 
seem to realize they’ve been equipped 
with genitals. (The whole business of 
having Kat begin college in January 
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seems the film’s way of letting us know 
she’s already 18, so that her going to bed 
with this guy doesn’t seem too sordid.) 
Still, the movie nicely underscores the 
romantic-erotic vibrations in a situation 
where two people want different things 
from each other. Moses’s Tim Travers is 
attracted to Kat but strains not to take 
advantage of her, even though he wants 
to; he’s a sensitive-guy user. And An- 
nabeth Gish plays the schoolgirl-crush 
scenes perfectly, without lapsing into 
coyness. When her bubble is burst, she 
has a terrific sob scene. It’s the most be- 
lievable bit of heartbreak in the movie,. 
because what she’s crying about isn’t that’ 
the guy doesn’t love her (that she'll be; 
over in about a day), but her humiliation’ 
at suddenly feeling so young and stupid.; 
Beauty is hardly a liability in an actress,) 
but it’s a funny thing about the two: 
female leads in Mystic Pizza: they’re at- 
tractive in such an anonymous, clear- 
skinned, teeny-bop way that their pres- 


Film 

ence as performers is diminished. (After- 
ward, it was hard to remember what’ 
either of them looked like.) In a sense,' 
they fit the movie's design perfectly. 
They give you more personality than you) 
expect, yet you never quite forget you're’ 
watching a concoction. Lili Taylor, as the. 
sexually insatiable goofball Jojo, has a! 
more idiosyncratic presence, but it’s a 
bum role, a working-class cartoon; if Jojo 
weren't so harmless, we’d notice her 
more. Her boyfriend is played by Vincent 
Phillip D’Onofrio, the actor who gained 
50 pounds to play Private Joker in Full 
Metal Jacket. Here, even minus the 
weight (he’s cute enough to be a teen 
idol), he still seems every inch the teddy 
bear, and he has the film’s comic 
highlight: making love in Jojo’s living 
room in the middle of the night, he 
glances at her family’s plastic statue of 
Jesus all lit up and, with frantic sincerity, 
confesses he can’t continue in front of 
“Him.” 

The relationships culminate in dif- 
ferent ways: one crumbles, one ends in 
marriage, and one seems, in the end, to 
have a fighting chance. Too symmetrical? 
You bet. ‘So were all those Hollywood 
soapers Mystic Pizza takes off from. Yet a 
film like this is really about the pleasures 
of symmetricai story-telling, and _ its 
(small) success is that it restores those 
pleasures without seeming unduly con- 
trived.. There are better ways to make a 
movie, and plenty that aren’t as good. 0 











by Ty Burr 


Absence of metaphor 


BAT-21: Should Vietnam movies have a moral? 

















BAT-21. Directed by Peter Markle. Written by 
William C. Anderson and George Gordon. With 
Gene Hackman, Danny Glover, and Jerry Reed. A 
Tri-Star release. At the Copley Place and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


Gene Hackman as a high-tracking intelligence 

officer (BAT-21’s his code name) who gets shot 
down behind enemy lines and has to make his way 
back to safe territory before our guys carpet-bomb the 
area. He’s wounded, on foot, dodging VC patrols and 
guided only by radio contact with a reconnaissance 
flyboy (played by Danny Glover), who finally bucks the 
bureaucratic brass and choppers in to rescue Hackman 
himself. In itself it’s an insignificant movie; in the 
continuing development of the Vietnam film genre, it's 
interesting, an aberration. I hope it’s not an omen. 

In the 20 years that Hollywood’s been dealing/not 
dealing with Vietnam as “entertainment,” it has never 
produced a movie that didn’t address the moral 
question, usually up front, with the narrative a pretext 
for soul searching. The genre has existed to ask variants 
on a question: were we Right or Wrong or just waist 
deep in the Big Ambiguity? BAT-2] is a Nam film 
almost entirely leached of moral ideology: for all the 
specifics, this could be taking place during WW2 or 


B AT-21 is a Vietnam movie based on a true story: 


Korea. It’s a simple as-told-to story, a live action © 


“Drama in Real Life,” and that’s what's so weird. 
Watching it is like trying to sit on a two-legged stool: 
something crucial is missing. 

Initially, of course,- Hollywood wouldn't touch 
Vietnam. Too controversial, too polarizing, and, hell, 
you could see it for free every night. The first films did 
an end run around the obvious by using setting as 
metaphor: Altman’s M*A*S*H (Vietnam as Korea) and 
Penn's Little Big Man (Vietnam as the Indian wars) 
were thus free to be brutally satiric. The next phase 
(Coming Home, The Deer Hunter) managed to address 
the war in its own time period but kept the action 


stateside, among the “little people,” and bound it all up 
in noble, self-congratulatory bathos. These films won 
Oscars more as thank-you notes for providing facile 
answers to non-existent questions than by framing any 
real picture of the war. 

The Deer Hunter's war scenes pointed the way to the 
next phase, which used fictional, literary images of 
horror and Hell as a way of depicting moral chaos. 
Apocalypse Now, both title and film, is the key 
example; Full Metal Jacket is only a more distanced 
reworking of the same idea. The problem with both is 
that, by concentrating on shellshocked Ambiguity, they 
avoided a simple fact: we were wrong. 

The Reagan years and the ascension of Stallone to 
no-neck godhead begat revisionism; that and the 
creation of the War Memorial and the concomitant 
“healing process” begat Rambo and Braddock and their 
countless B-movie clones. The notio: here — appeal- 
ingly simple — is that if we couldn't win the war in 
reality, we could win it on film. The film industry has 
always been willing to twist ideology into Good News, 
just as audiences choose happy image over unhappy 
reality every chance they get: ideology and entertain- 
ment become an endless hall of mirrors, each more of a 
funhouse than the other. 

Platoon’s mix of corrosiveness and school-boy 
sentiment was a needed corrective to all this, and the 
national catharsis it kicked off was based on a jolt of 
recognition: finally, a Vietnam film based on something 
resembling reality. It re-opened the wound from the 
grunt’s-eye view, but metaphor persisted in the 
allegorical figures of the sergeants and in Barber's 
weeping Adagio. 

What BAT-21 makes clear is the necessity of 
metaphor. At first, the merry lack of ideologizing is 
refreshing: this just a war story, okay, guys? For a while 
it even deepens. As Hackman makes his way through 
the jungle, he begins to open his eyes. It’s the first time 
he’s been in ground warfare: he has to kill a hostile 
civilian, he makes friends with a Vietnamese kid. You 








begin to think the movie is leading toward his dis- 
covery of why this war is different from Korea or WW2 
or every other conflict that’s come before (but not 
since), that it’s impossible to approach this one without 
acknowledging your own ideological blind spots. That 
the defense of ideology was our central reason for 
being there. 

But the movie doesn’t develop these themes. The 
moral of Hackman’s progress seems to be that, hey, 
Vietnamese are people too. The carpet-bombing is car- 
ried out, bodies fly, stirring music blares, and Hackman 
and Glover escape into the fade-out, trading golf quips. 
The myopia finally proves that you simply can’t make 
a movie about this war without a moral take, no matter 
in what form, from what side, or how self-serving. 
BAT-21 may be the truest picture of the American 
presence in Vietnam yet: it’s as blind as a bat. 0 


























Trailers 
CLARA’/S HEART 


t the beginning of Clara’s Heart, 
A Whoopi Goldberg has a soft- 

voiced radiance. Her Clara is a 
Jamaican hotel maid who befriends and 
consoles one.of the guests — a rich 
American woman -(Kathleen Quinlan) 
whose infant daughter has recently died. 
Clara is so intuitive she senses the 
woman's loss even before she’s told 
about it. She counsels her with such 
sturdy calm and benevolence that a scene 
ox two. later, when the woman,now back 
in the States, steps out of a limo infront 
of the. mansion she shares with her 
husband (Michael Ontkean) and 13- 
year-old son, we’re not surprised to see 
Clara get,out of the car, too, toting a little 
red suitcase. 

Inside the house, the brainy, bespecta- 
cled young David (Neil Patrick Harris) — 
who looks like a prepubescent CEO — 
loses’ no time” in taunting his new 
housekeeper. Instantly, we recognize 
itwo things: that the kid is hostile because 
jhe’s repressing nasty feelings about his 
imom and dad, who don’t pay enough 
jattention to him; and that Clara is just the 
jone to snap him out of his funk. This is 
‘one of the sappiest of all sappy genres — 
ithe all-seeing, all-knowing saintly 
‘caretaker who shows a frosty family how 
to love. And perhaps because Whoopi 
‘Goldberg has done such a decisive job of 
trashing her career, appearing in a series 
of weirdly abrasive action comedies 
(Jumpin’ Jack. Flash, Burglar, Fatal 
Beauty), | watched the early scenes of 
Clara’s Heart hoping this destined-to-be- 
sticky movie would bring out something 
fresh in her. Alas! Goldberg isn’t just 
playing a funky Jamaican version of the 
wise, saintly housekeeper. She’s playing 
‘the Dirty Harry of saintly housekeepers 
— she’s going to teach these people how 
to love even if it kills them. 

At first, Clara’s Heart just seems awful 
in a standard way. Clara reassures David 
about such matters as girls or the 
pressure his father keeps putting on him 
to be a star of the junior-high swim team. 
The kid starts to loosen up; he shows his 
‘affection for Clara by speaking in a 
mock-Jamaican accent. When the father 
tells Clara to stop acting like a parent, she 
puts him in place with a perfectly timed 
rejoinder. The “deck is stacked in her 
favor, of course (and the kid’s fake patois 
may make you gag a little), but so far this 
is nothing you haven't endured before. 

Just wait. Clara’s Heart starts out as 
your run-of-the-mill ball of corn, but it 
devolves into a true monstrosity, a kind 
of Mary Poppins in jack-boots. You see, 
Clara wants to spread the gospel of 

_ kindness and good cheer, but she also 
takes shit from nobody. That's the 
Whoopi Goldberg wild card: she may 
like to be elfin sweet (like Celie in The 
Color Purple), but she’s determined to 


Whoopi Goldberg and charge: the Dirty Harry of saintly housekeepers? 


play characters who lord it over every- 
one else. Clara, as it turns out, has a 
hideous dark secret, the memory of a 
degradation suffered long ago. The mov- 
ie is shaped so that her emotional re- 
silience becomes a club she uses against 
the other characters. Clara turns out to 
be an incredibly righteous loving house- 
keeper — and, what's worse, the script, 
by Mark Medoff (Children of a Lesser 
God), endorses that righteousness, ask- 
ing us to look down our noses at the 
parents’ impending divorce, and to see 
Clara as a fallen demigod radiating 
beams of love (and beams of wrath at 
anyone who can’t.love as she does). 
The film’s mixture of sentimentality 
and anger is more than a little queasy. 
But if you see Clara’s Heart in light of the 
films Goldberg has made over the past 
two vears, there’s a kind of logic to it. 
Whoopi Goldberg takes the qualities that 
make her such an idiosyncratic screen 
star — the Rastafarian rag-doll looks, the 
consciously unfeminine demeanor — and 
then punishes her audience for presum- 
ing to find those qualities ingratiating. 
Her refusal to be pigeonholed is starting 
to come across as a denial of her own 
humanity. At the Copley Place. 
— Owen Gleiberman 


VINCENT 


f psychotherapy had existed in the 
I 1880s, Vincent van Gogh might have 

offered his shrink the sort of lyrical 
self-analysis he poured into his letters to 
his younger brother Theo. Those letters 
— exuberant and tortured, more than a 
little infatuated with death — are the 
basis of Paul Cox’s biographical fantasia 
Vincent. As we’ listen, John Hurt reads 
the letters on the soundtrack, and Cox 
interweaves shots of van Gogh’s paint- 
ings with images of the verdant land- 
scapes he was obsessed with capturing. 
It’s a middlebrow idea for a documen- 
tary, the sort of thing that might seem 
wondrously innovative on PBS. Yet 
Vincent, for all its plodding “poetry,” 
does succeed in illuminating some of the 
sources of van Gogh’s art. 

This half-mad painter, who sold but 
one work in his entire life (he speaks of 
his chronic economic dependency on his 
brother with a tone of masochistic 
gratefulness), seemed to understand that 
the neurotic qualities that kept him from 
finding a place in mainstream society 
were also what enabled him to gaze upon 
the world with such effulgent purity. He 
remained a willfully naive man; the 
human contact he craved could never be 
as powerful to him as his obsessions with 
light and color. Vincent captures the way 
an artist's drive can burn him out from 
the inside, until there’s nothing left but 
the lust for beauty. The film is a little too 
depersonalized to bring van Gogh to life 
as a man (90 minutes of John Hurt’s 
droningly precise narration is a bit 
much), but it does understand the dance 
of ecstasy and yearning in his bursting 
canvases. At the Coolidge Corner. 

— Owen Gleiberman 








Movies into TV 
Baby Boom, Dirty Dancing, Ed Grimley 


by Robin Dougherty 


his is the week that two new series 
j capitalize on the movies they’ve 
spun off from. Dirty Dancing 
merengues into your living room with a 
special hour-long show on Saturday, 
October 29 (at 8 p.m. on Channel 7); Baby 
Boom arrives on Wednesday, November 
2 (at 9:30 p.m. on Channel 4). You may 
have seen. the premiere of Baby Boom 
when it had a sneak preview early in 
September. 

Kate Jackson is J.C. Wiatt (Diane 
Keaton’s role in the film), a’ high- 
powered corporate exec whose life is 
thrown into disarray by the arrival of 
Elizabeth, a baby she inherits from a 
distant relative. Although the sit-com, 
produced by Charles Shyer and Nancy 
Meyers, the couple responsible for the 
movie, doesn’t have Diane Keaton, it also 
doesn’t have some of the problems the 
movie has. 

Keaton’s J.C. is a “tiger lady” who 
becomes a bumbling fool — and a 
bumbling employee — as soon as the 
baby is delivered. No sooner does she 
realize she wants to keep the baby than 


- her boss recruits an assistant for her, a 


money-grubbing asshole who im- 
mediately starts undermining J.C. and is 
awarded with her prize account. Her 
boyfriend leaves her. And when she does 
up and quit her New York job for a life 
among country bumpkins in Vermont, 
she goes out of her mind with boredom. 

That is, until she hits upon the idea of 
selling the applesauce she’s been cooking 
for Elizabeth as “gourmet baby food.” 
Although you hear J.C. talk about being 
glad Elizabeth’s come into her life, it 
always seems the real reason she’s glad is 
that now she can capitalize on a really 
neat marketing idea and return to New 


- York as a hit. But most of all, the movie is 


offensive because it gives women just 
two choices: all work and no family or 
vice versa. 

The TV series, on the other hand, 
opens five months after Elizabeth has 
come, and we see how well J.C. has 
integrated the baby into her life. Sure, 
there’s a hell of a lot of schedule 
shuffling in J.C.’s life, and there’s a new 
assistant at the office, a Harvard whiz kid 
nicknamed “the ice man,” whose arrival 
makes J.C. worry her boss thinks she’s 
gone soft. And when J.C. and Elizabeth 
go to a session of “Mommy and Me,” a 
support group for toddler moms, J.C. 
gulps when she finds out that Elizabeth 


*, 


Kennedy and Jackson: 








as a TV show, Baby Boom may have hit its stride. 


is the only kid in the group who’s not 
enrolled in computer classes and violin 
lessons. 

- Life might be hectic, but when Eliza- 
beth calls the office to get her mom to 
sing “Twinkle” on the phone, J.C. does it 
and it’s not the height of un- 
professionalism that it was in the movie. 
J.C. and Elizabeth start the day on J.C.’s 
exercise bike (Elizabeth’s on the baby 
seat) watching Sesame Street and singing 
along, and they end the day reading 
bedtime stories. When Elizabeth asks 
when mommy will be home, J.C. speaks 


Televisi 


to her in kidspeak: “In half a Sesame 
Street, two Mr. Rogers.” She promises 
Elizabeth she'll teach her how to use the 
speaker phone when she gets bigger. 
And when J.C. says she’s discovered the 
up side of having a kid, you know she 
doesn’t mean profit. 

If the film seemed too much like a TV 
show, well, as a TV show the premise of 
Baby Boom may have hit its stride. Kate 
Jackson plays J.C. less as a biz-world 
superphenom and more as an intelligent, 
competent woman, one who just might 
be able to handle a career and a family. 
The series also features Sam Wanamaker 
reprising his movie role as J.C.’s boss, 
Fritz, and twins Michelle and Kristina 
Kennedy who again switch-hit as baby 
Elizabeth (now old enough to talk). Joy 
Behar is Helga von Haupt, the live-in 
nanny. Sam Shepard’s country vet has 
become a newly single friend J.C runs 
into in the grocery store. 

The pilot for Dirty Dancing wasn't 
available for preview, but advance word 
has it that the show is a WASP-ized 
version of the movie. Melora Hardin 
plays Baby, Jennifer Grey’s role, the 
teenager whose coming of age centers on 
her discovery of steamy dancing during 
the summer of 1963, and Patrick Cassidy 
stands in for Patrick Swayze as Johnny, 
the working-class dance teacher she falls 
for. McLean Stevenson plays Baby’s 
father. The show’s set not in the 
Catskills, as the movie was, but in a 
Midwest resort. 

+ * * 

If you've kept the machine turned on 

after Pee-wee signs off on Saturday 
Continued on page 21 
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Cowardly lyin’ 


Present Laughter is worth a chuckle 


by Bill Marx 


. 
Jeremiah Kissel and Andrea So 





uthwick: turning naugh 





ty into, nice 









PRESENT LAUGHTER, by Noel Cow- 
ard. Directed by Polly Hogan. Set 
designed by Peggy K. Miller. Costumes 
by Kathleen P. Brown. With Andrea 
Southwick, Renee Miller, Michael 
Mullen, Linda Bisesti, Jeremiah Kissel, 
Sheila Ferrini, Phillip Patrone, Jeffrey 
Adams, Joe Guzman, Marina Re, and 
Louise Hannegan. At the Lyric Stage, 
Wednesdays through Sundays through 
November 27. 


hen Present Laughter 
W premiered on Broadway, in 

1946, the acerbic George Jean 
Nathan, that implacable foe of cham- 
pagne dreams and chi-chi chic, sneered 
at Noel Coward’s latest lighter-than-air 
comedy, calling it just another example 
of the snooty playwright’s “established 
pattern, which consists in blowing soap 
bubbles through an upturned nose.” 
Actually, that doesn’t sound like such a 
bad trick. And though Nathan was right 
about the effortless effervescence, he 
didn’t see that, unlike the flimsy products 
of the playwright’s imitators, who are 
forever blowing globules that plummet 
to the ground like lead balloons, Cow- 
ard’s best bubbles never pop. 

Crystalline orbs pumped full of whim- 
sical sophistication and anemic im- 
morality, Coward’s most popular com- 
edies are borne on the winds of our 
nostalgia for the “smart set” and the 
“society column.” Piqued by Coward’s 
popularity and critical standing, Nathan 
called him a “Piccadilly homozygote 
strutting in impish knickers.” But he 
overlooked the clever way in which 
Coward's gaseous and affected chit-chat 
dovetails with his commercial 
craftsmanship. The writer’s promiscuous 
bohemians and free thinkers are reassur- 
ing figures of farce, never so ill-behaved 
that they aren't, at heart, bourgeois. 
Coward's more tastefully tony version of 
lifestyles of the rich and famous turns 
naughty into nice. 

And in Present Laughter, it wouldn't 
be surprising to see Robin Leach show up 
for a tour of the snazzy digs of Gary 
Essendine, a 40ish romantic stage star 
surrounded by a gaggle of women who 
just won't let him carouse in peace. The 
mischievous egotist is chased by a young 
stage-struck girl, the man-eating wife of 
his, producer, and his own wife, who, 


though she has moved out of the house, 
refuses to give up on curing the fabulous 
ham. Coward doesn’t so much weave a 
plot out of these amorous escapades and 
door slams as jerk them up and down 
like yo-yos; in each of the play’s three 
acts, he just tosses the women into 
Gary’s home, .hiding one in the spare 
room as the other two scratch each 
other’s tongues out by the bar. 

In between facile snits and seductions 
there’s the usual Cowardly talk about 
the price of love and fame, with momen- 
tary interruptions by Gary’s crusty secre- 
tary, an eccentric butler and maid, and a 
fledgling playwright who is quite bonk- 
ers. Even for Coward this is watered- 
down wine, and those hoping for the 
extra kick of a peek at backstage life will 
be disappointed — there’s not much 
show-biz talk, though the running gag 
about matinee idol Gary playing Peer 
Gynt is a hoot. Even the sexual repartee 
wears out after a while, with Coward 
having Gary, after being caught out with 
a little hussy, preach about our ob- 
session with whoopee: ‘You wallow and 
I laugh. There’s too much nonsense talk- 
ed about sex.” These chaste words of 
wisdom from a playwright who made a 
career out of nonsense talk, however 
polished, about sex. 

Still, it’s hard to dislike a comedy that 
refers to love affairs as “little ding 
dongs,” and if Present Laughter isn’t 
top-of-the-line Coward, it’s got its share 
of giddy scenes and raucous confronta- 
tions — the play has the sedate fizz of a 
bottle of bubbly that, though vintage, 
has been open for a while. The Lyric 
production doesn’t so much inhale Cow- 
ard’s aged bubbles up its nose as blow 
them gleefully around Peggy Miller's 
stylish set; with its puce color scheme, 
mirrored bar, and chaise longue, Essen- 
dine’s comfy studio is one of the thea- 
ter’s most elegant scenic efforts. The hoi- 
ty-toity surroundings seem to have 
given director Polly Hogan some extra 
class as well — no longer are the. actors 
on the Lyric’s small stage gesticulating 
and roaring as if they were trying to 
reach the Wang Center balcony. And the 
production moves along like a fox trot, 
not a funeral march. 

Except for the occasional hamboning 
of Michael Muller as the perpetually 

Continued on page 18 





Acts of 
faith 


by Bill Marx 


s the artistic director of the 
A acclaimed Cambridge Ensemble 

in the ‘70s, Joann Green was 
notorious for crossing literary and the- 
atrical lines with aplomb. She did 
minimalist stage adaptations of such 
classic novels as The Scarlet Letter and 
Gulliver's Travels — before Nicholas 
Nickleby made it chic. And her latest 
dramaturgical crossover is also an un- 
usual venture; she’s directing the Boston 
Theatre of the Deaf in an evening of one- 
act plays (at C. Walsh Theatre, Suffolk 
University, November 3 through 5), two 
of which were originally written for 
radio. 

Since its founding in 1982, the com- 
pany has mainly concentrated on chil- 
dren’s shows and workshops. So Green 
thinks that audiences will be as surprised 
as the troupe was by her unorthodox 
selection of the two broadcast plays by 
English playwright Peter Barnes, It’s 
Cold, Wanderer, It’s Cold, and Lament 
for Armenians and Grey Viruses. The 
program will be rounded out by The 
Curve, an expressionist drama by Ger- 
man playwright Tankred Dorst. 

“One would think that for a theater of 
the deaf the last possible choice would be 
radio plays,” she says. “But in fact, how 
else could they ever be made accessible 
to the deaf were they not staged? And I 
found the English terribly complex and 
fascinating, and I really wanted to know 
whether sign language could fulfill the 
needs of such wonderful English. In 
many ways it is a test for me of the 
capability, and possibility, of sign 
language itself. There is a fascination 
with language in all three plays, and I am 
very pleased to say that the sign 
absolutely fulfills all the needs of the 
English, and even more because there is 
a poetry in movement which is inherent 
in sign language and which needs to be 
discovered when speaking English.” As 


with most of the Boston Theatre of the 
Deaf’s productions, the show will be 
performed simultaneously in a combina- 
tion of American Sign Language and 
spoken English, with the hearing actors 
signing their own dialogue and trans- 
lating the signs of the deaf actors. 

Green was attracted to the plays’ 
provocative subject matter as well as 
their challenges for deaf performers — 
one of the Barnes plays is about a 
terrorist awaiting execution in pre-Revol- 
utionary Russia, and the other deals with 
the plight of the homeless. “Mostly, 
when I am directing, I choose something 
that appeals to me,” she explains. “That's 
my way, no matter what or who the 
company is. So it has to be something 
that challenges me, something to which | 
can find no answer unless I try to stage it, 
and which I want to find some answers 
to. The questions are probably, in a 
political sense, who speaks for whom? 
Who speaks for me in our society? And I 
think the answer in each play is quite 
unexpected. In many ways, these ques- 
tions, turned on their sides, relate to the 
deaf community. Who speaks for the 
deaf community? Of course, they speak 
for themselves, but who is there to 
understand?” 

Along with lack of understanding 
goes a lack.of appreciation. Audiences 
often perceive productions by the Bos- 
ton Theatre of the Deaf as social work 
rather than stage work. And Green 
wants to quash that prejudice with this 
ambitious project. “This is not social 
work, this is theater, and in all honesty 
these are among the finest actors I have 
seen. Their deafness is irrelevant, except 
in that it provides a language experience 
that is very precious and wonderful. 
They don’t have sound, so they must 
speak with their bodies, and they do, 
they really do. There is first of all a flight 
of imagination, and a willingness to ac- 
cept truth everywhere it leads you, and 
the ability to express it and form some 
kind of bond with an audience, which is 
tight, inevitable, and doesn’t break after 
the performance is over. For those who 
still believe that any theater of the deaf 
is group therapy, I say come and your 
mind will change in an instant — this is 
theater of the highest and most de- 

im 


lightful order.” O 





Count 
Dragula 


by Carolyn Clay 


THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP, by 
Charles Ludlam. Directed by Steven 
O’Donnell. Set designed by Don 
Meuse. Lighting by Steve Weiss. Cos- 
tumes by Michael Pavelecky. With 
Frank Jackson and Steven M. Auger. 
Presented by Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Paramount Penthouse 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays 
through November 20. 


he real mystery of Irma Vep is, 
l who killed it? Did this careering 
cavalcade through the catacombs 
of camp spring stillborn from the fore- 
head of the Ridiculous Theatrical Com- 
pany’s resident genius, the late Charles 
Ludlam? Not likely, since the 1984 Off 
Broadway production of this bravura 
spoof was a flaming success. The more 
likely culprit is Triangle Theater Com- 
pany, whose Boston-premiere produc- 
tion of The Mystery of Irma Vep, the first 
of Ludlam’s plays to be put on in these 
parts, is tedious in the way that only 
something whose sole purpose is to be 
screamingly funny, but isn’t, can be. 
To be sure, the show has its moments, 
and it surely has its season — what better 
time of year for two hours of the 


wolfbane, peopled by vampires, 
werewolves, mummies, and sinister ser- 
vants skulking tight-lipped through 


manor houses on the moor? It’s just too 
bad that Ludlam — who, in the period 
right before his 1987 death from AIDS, 
had branched out from the gnarly trunk 
of the Ridiculous to appear in, among 
other things, The Big Easy and Miami 
Vice — isn’t a card-carrying member of 
the Undead, able to climb out of his 
coffin at curtain time. He has left us for 
good — fangs, flounce, and all — and 
those who saw him perform live, in roles 
ranging from Camille to half the cast of 
Irma Vep, will attest to the loss. 

Among the scripts Ludlam left, Irma 
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Jackson and Auger: biting satire? 


Vep is said to be among those with the 
most flair. Indeed, it weaves bits of 
Shakespeare, Oscar Wilde, and what- 
ever else (including lots of lewd double 
entendre) into its crazed parody of the 
gothic thriller, set “at Mandacrest, the 
baronial estate of Lord Edgar Hillcrest, 
somewhere in England in the 1890s.” 
For all its deliberate excess, the show 
sports a minimalist cast — just two ac- 
tors in various states of caricature and 
drag, playing seven characters, including 
a dour maid with a meat ax up her 
sleeve, a revived Egyptian mummy who 
moves like a wind-up doll and mouths 
crypt-ic puns, and two “Lady Hillcrests”: 
one of them holed up behind a wall and 
howling, like the mad wife in Jane Eyre; 
the other mincing about the living room 
like a linebacker in a lace collar, wring- 
ing her flowing hankie in distress, when 
she’s not vamping her stiff of a husband 
or swooning in the sway of stray vam- 
pires. 

Indicative of the genre of gay theater 
it represents, The Mystery of Irma Vep 
revels in cross-dressing. But to Ludlam’s 

Continued on page 18 





Victory at.sea 


by Carolyn Clay 


SOUTH PACIFIC. Music by Richard 
Rodgers. Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd. Book by Hammerstein and Joshua 
Logan, adapted from James A. 
Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific. 
Directed by Ron Field. Set designed by 
Gerry Hariton and Vicki Baral. Cos- 
tumes by Gail Cooper-Hecht. Lighting 
by Richard Winkler. Musical direction 
by John Visser. Sound by Christopher 
Bond. With Robert Goulet, Rebecca 
Andrew, Don Goodspeed, Amy Jo 
Phillips, Kyoko Takita, Lew Resseguie, 
Christiane Ocampo, Chucky Ocampo, 
Jeffrey Wilkins, and Paul Keith. At the 
Wang Center through October 30. 


ith apologies to Oscar Ham- © 
W merstein, there is nothing like a 


name — at least when you're 
filling the cavernous likes of the Wang 
Center. And Robert Goulet’s is. the 
moniker above the title in this touring 
revival of the melodious South Pacific. 
For all his smoldering stiffness, Goulet 
does have a formidable baritone, which 
he thunders down on “Some Enchanted 
Evening” and “This Nearly Was Mine” 
as if determined to wash the Ezio Pinza 
right out of them. His Emile de Becque 
has an accent more Spanish than French 
and is wearing shoes that would render 
Dukakis taller than Bentsen (they also 
make Goulet enough taller than his 
leading lady that she spends most of 
their big numbers staring rapt at his 
tonsils). But, boy, can he sing. As can 
Rebecca Andrew, whose sprightly, 
spirited Nellie Forbush almost convinced 
me that the world needs another Sandy 
Duncan. 

The good news from the Wang is that 
the strong singing, though overmiked, 
does not go for naught. The notorious 
sound system, though not yet an 
acoustical match for Symphony Hall, 
appears to have undergone at least a 
mini-exorcism. The sound for South 


_ Pacific has had the bejezus amped out of 


cers 


+ «.Goulet’s voice, let fly like 


— 


Radio is no 


a 
7, 


a 


™ 
ng 


we Se 


it, and it’s as tinny as Kansas in 
aluminum foil, but it’s not ruinous. 
‘the-bombers 
buzzing overhead “as we brave 
Americans make the world safe from the 
Japanese, can still give you goose bumps. 
And it appears (at least from where I sat 
on opening night) to be coming out of his 


body and not some loudspeaker from 
hell. 
But back to basics. Musically, at least, ' 


‘South Pacific really is a lovely, old- 


fashioned show: Richard Rodgers at his 
swooniest, abetted not only by love at 
first sight (“across a crow-ow-ded room”) 
but by World War II idealism, as well. A 
Pulitzer Prize winner based on a Pulitzer 
Prize winner, the 1949 blockbuster musi- 
cal weaves half a dozen wonderful songs 
into its dueling love stories: one between 
exiled French planter de Becque and Lit- 
tle Rock (Arkansas) ‘Army nurse For- 
bush, whose chance for happiness is 
nearly quashed by her inability to accept 
his previous liaison with a (gasp) Poly- 
nesian woman; the other between 
American lieutenant Joe Cable (Don 
Goodspeed), doomed to die on a heroic 
spy mission, and diminutive, happy- 
talking native girl Liat (the graceful 
Kyoko Takita), whose entrepreneurial 
mum, Bloody Mary (Amy Jo Phillivs), 
seeks to make as. good a deal for her 


daughter as for her grass skirts. Ham- 


merstein even throws in a scathing little 
lyric lecture on prejudice (“You've Got 
To Be Carefully Taught”), and the 
Gilligan’s Island end is kept up by 
wheeling, dealing, trouble-prone Seabee 
Luther Billis (Paul Keith) and his chorus 
of heavy-breathing enlisted men. 

The current, nomadic revival is a step 
up from your usual bus-and-truck. 
Staged by respected direc- 
tor/choreographer Ron Field, who won 
double Tonys for Applause, it has a 
touring, but not a hack, ambiance. In fact, 
if you have a soft spot for South Pacific, 
it's probably some enchanted evening, 
however overamplified. (Oddly, it’s not 
the women but Don Goodspeed, whose 
Lieutenant Cable aptly layers callowness 
and sensitivity, who’s most hurt by the 
miking, which puts a real screech on 
“Younger Than Springtime.”) Moreover, 
the show demonstrates at one and the 
same time why Goulet was such a 
sensation when.he burst on the Broad- 
way scene in 1960's Camelot and why, 
later, he was such a fizzle as an actor. You 
find yourself hoping that, when An- 
drew’s Forbush goes to wash him right 
out of her hair, she uses an oil-cutting 
shampoo. And that she’s not so dumb as 
to rinse him right out of her ears. 0 





by Sally Cragin 

1940s RADIO JIVE. Arr ts and 
musical direction by David Chase. 
Directed by Michaei Allosso. Choreo- 
graphy by Peter DiMuro. Costumes by 
Maria Smith and Sandra Corfield. 
Lighting by Jennifer Reedquist. Sound 
by Mark Deaton. With Remo Airaldi, 
Jeff Bannon, Allison Mulrain, Denise 
Roberts, Kathy St. George, and Ed 
Wells. Presented by Club Cabaret and 
the Stage Company of Boston at the 
Club Cabaret, through October 30. 


he microwaves from the original 
i (December 31, 1944) transmission 
of The Andrews Sisters Show 
have probably sheared past Alpha Cen- 
turi by now. And the sound waves from 
the new cabaret show 1940s Radio Jive 
may not be too far behind. Lord knows 
what extraterrestrials will make — of 
these earth transmissions: first there’s the 
historical character, then an actor play- 
ing the historical character. Fortunately, 
it’s not a case of one sings, the other 
doesn't. 
1940s Radio Jive is based on the last 
wartime New Year's Eve radio broadcast 
of the three sisters whose watertight 
harmony and saucy delivery became a 
symbol of indomitable American pluck 
during the Second World War. As 
presented by the Stage Company of 
Boston and Club Cabaret, the show is a 
copacetic concept pulled off with charm 
and verve. There’s a thin strand of a plot 
woven between memorably quaint com- 
mercials for Campbell’s Soup and Pepso- 
dent. Maxine (Denise Roberts), Patty 
(Kathy St. George), and Laverne (Allison 
Mulrain) have inherited a dirt ranch out 
West and have to decide what to do. 
Ranch manager Stubby (a delightfully 


jive 


rotund Remo Airaldi) wants to. stick 
around, especially after he gets a look at 
the girls, and so does visiting swoon- 
crooner Tex Beineke (Jeff Bannon). 

The guys have more than a few spats, 
which are sandwiched among the musi- 
cal retreads — jumpin’ classics like 
“Chattanooga Choo Choo,” the ever- 
reprisable “Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy,” 
and lush love bailads like Patty’s “You 
Made Me Love You” and Maxine’s “I 
Can't Give You Anything But Love.” 
With one accompanist (well, this is 


’ wartime), fleet-fingered Ed Wells at the 


baby grafd, the gals crack wise and 
discover they prefer Stubby’s well-mean- 
ing sincerity to sleek Tex's self-centered- 
ness — though not before Patty professes 
her love for “Dear Mr. Gable.” As for the 
ranch, remember the ranch? Well, they'll 
keep it, even if the singing sibs do tend to 
pronounce dogies as “doggies.” 

My one cavil with this show — which 
is immensely enjoyable — is that the 
characters of the Andrews Sisters are 
subordinated to those of the comic 
Stubby and the narcissistic Tex. Of 
course, it’s harder to take liberties with 
famaus if ill-remembered historical fig- 
ures like the Andrewses. Still, I wish that 
Maxine, Patty, and Laverne had been 
made more distinct and allowed more 
interplay, rather than being relegated to 
setting up the guys all the time. The 
character of Stubby was added to 1940s 
Radio Jive after last summer's successful 
run on Martha’s Vineyard, and Remo 
Airaldi has the audience in the palm of 
his pink hand from start to finish. Still, it 
doesn’t seem fair that after helping us 
win the big one, the Andrews Sisters 
should come in a distant third on their 
own show. 0 
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Nancy Spero, Sheela Totem II (detail), at the List Visual Arts Center 


It’s their turn now 


Feminism and anti-communism at MIT 


by David Bonetti 


hat do women artists want? 
W Equal access to the means of art 

production, exhibition, and dis- 
tribution, of course. But after centuries, if 
not millennia, of denied opportunities, 
full equality is still not achieved; and 
even when women are successful in the 
contemporary-art market, troubling 
questions arise as to whether their art 
does more than adapt art genres that 
have already been created by men and 
may carry a male point of view. 

Indeed, the female artists who have 
made the biggest impact during the past 
150 years, since the liberation move- 
ments unleashed by the Enlightenment 
gave them access to art-school training 
and exhibition, have quite literally fol- 


« lowed in the footsteps of a male — 


‘whether it’s Berthe Morisot following 
Manet; Mary Cassatt, Degas; Helen 
Frankenthaler, Pollock; cr Joan Mitchell, 
de Kooning. Granted, all of them have 
infiltrated the male-dominated art world 
with their-individual — female — points 
of view; and our visual culture would be 
poorer without the loving attention to 
adolescence and mothering Morisot and 
Cassatt brought to Impressionism and 
the sensuous lyricism Frankenthaler and 
Mitchell brought tothe macho heroics of 
action painting. , 

Still, many theorists believe that oil 
painting is a male construct and is 
inherently sexist, and that even the most 
gentle and innocuous representation of 
woman can be consumed by the male 
viewer for limiting, ultimately degrading, 
purposes. They insist that women artists 
who wish to find their own voices and 
visual languages must abandon painting 
and refrain from trafficking in female 
images altogether. Indeed, the artists of 
the past 20 years who have most 
successfully dealt with women’s issues 
— women such as Eva Hesse, Mary 
Kelly, Laurie Anderson, Cindy Sherman, 
Barbara Kruger, Jenny Holzer, Sherrie 
Levine — have for the most part done so 
in media other than painting and with 
images other than the female (except, of 
course, for Sherman and Kruger, whose 
explicit subject is the nature of female 
representation and who attempt to de- 
construct it in their highly critical work). 


Nancy Spero has been in the forefront . 


of raised feminist consciousness for the 
past 35 years, and in a traveling retro- 
spective of her often powerful and 


troubling work — “Nancy Spero: Works 
Since 1950” at MIT's List Visual Arts 
Center (until November 27) — you can 
see how she has struggled to find her 
own tongue and to create a repertoire of 
images that connect modern women 
with the queens and goddesses of ancient 
history and myth. 

Spero began as a painter (everyone 
begins as a painter), and the earliest 
works displayed are from her series 
“Paris Black Paintings: Lovers, Prosti- 
tutes, Mothers and Children, Monsters,” 
which she made in Paris from 1959 to 
1964. Those subjects are the familiars of 
Western, especially French, art, and the 
monsters are a common enough theme in 
times of crisis, which the cold war then 
raging was to politically conscious artists. 

Spero’s black paintings are ugly things: 
dry paint is abstemiously drawn across 
the canvas, and her figures, wearing their 


Art 


existentialism on -their sleeves, seem 
scraped out of the murk. The best of 
them, Le Couple (1962), has a burgundy- 
black ground and white highlights, but it, 
like the others, seems too much like the 
better paintings her husband, Leon 
Golub, was making at the same time to 
sustain much interest. A black painting 
from before her Paris sojourn, however, 
holds the key to her future, more 
personal development. At Their Word 
the Sick Woman (1957-'58) has lines 
describing the ordeal of the Sumerian 
goddess Inanna scrawled across its bot- 
tom — “At their word, the word which 
tortures the spirit, the sick woman was 
turned into a corpse, the corpse was hung 
from a stake’” — and the words, not the 
image, carry Spero’s fury. 

As Spero developed her subjects — the 
war in Vietnam, the artist as outcast (with 
the persona of Antonin Artaud as her 
surrogate), the torture of women, and the 
recuperation and _ revalorization of 
female myth — she discovered that 
image alone was insufficient to her ends. 
In her best, most original, and most 
personal work, Spero weds word to 
image.: She cites Artaud’s use of the 
French word “langue,” meaning both 
tongue and language, as crucial to her 

Continued on page 26. 
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Bleep the veep 


A voters’ guide that doesn’t beat around the Bush 


by Barry Crimmins 


onsider 1988. George Bush is an 
{ environmentalist. Michael 
Dukakis is a civil libertarian. Dan 


Quayle is a vice-presidential candidate, . 


and Lloyd Bentsen is America’s most 
beloved political figure. What better time 
to pawn myself off as a newspaper 
columnist? 

If ever there was a now-or-never year, 
it’s this one, 1988. Keep a bag packed and 
your passport current. The future is 
drawing rapidly to a close. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not abandon- 
ing my career as a public speaker. There's 
just a need for contingency plans. Simply 
put, it’s easier to bring a typewriter into a 
bunker than it is to.bring an audience. 
More important, a typewriter can’t draw 
a bead on you. 

So let's say I’m a newspaper columnist. 
In the immortal words of the editors of 
USA Today, if you can’t write, make a 
list. 

Okay. 

1) Let’s talk about liberals and con- 
servatives. 

Somebody please tell Michael Dukakis 
that if he wants to put this American 
Civil Liberties Union thing to rest“once 
and for all, he should just publicly cite his 
record on Seat belts and road blocks. That 
way, liberals everywhere could explain a 
defeat with dispatch: “We would have 
voted for you, Duke, but we were afraid 
to drive to the polls.” 

Another option for the governor 
would be to do the correct thing. Bush 
should be castigated for his attack on 
“liberals.” It should be stated in no 
uncertain terms that true leaders are 
progressive. 

The Republicans should be assailed for 
constantly invoking JFK and FDR while 
emulating Herbert Hoover and Warren 
G. Harding. The next.time they start to 
quote Harry Truman, they should be 
forced to repeat the insights of Calvin 
Coolidge. Then they should shut up. 

There should also be a large fuss made 
over the Nazis and other right-wing 
extremists who have been excised out of 
the Bush camp. A properly informed 
American public should be much more 
threatened by those weirdos than by the 
ACLU. The ACLU just allows said 
weirdos to parade down Main Street at 
noon. It has long been my belief that 


Comedy 


nothing kills maggots like sunshine. 

It’s also telling that when the vice- 
president attacks the ACLU, he never 
seems to mention its support of Nazis 
and the KKK. Apparently he doesn’t 
want to cut into his voter base. 

2) Let’s talk about George Bush the 
environmentalist. 

The only natural thing the Reagan 
administration has come out in favor of is 
the forest fires that were worsened by the 
greenhouse effect. 

3) Let's talk about prison furloughs. 

I pledge allegiance to prison furloughs. 
| am as sorry as anyone when someone 
who is furloughed from our 15th-century 
prison system chooses to act like a contra 
for a few hours. But if George Bush really 
wants to make government responsi- 
bility to innocent victims of government 
policies a major campaign issue, fine 
with me. 

Let’s talk about the Reagan administra- 
tion and: 

4) The homeless and AIDS victims 

5) Central America. 

6) The victims of the Hull Farm co- 
caine 

7) 290 Iranian airline passengers. 

8) The victims of the Libyan bombing 
mission. 

9) The Marines in Lebanon. 

10) The US armed-services personnel 
killed in Gander, Newfoundland, on an 
overloaded scab airliner. 

11) People living near scandalously 
dangerous nuclear-weapons production 
facilities. 

So long as you're not racist, sexist, 
classist, or xenophobic, I think govern- 
ment responsibility to victims of govern- 
ment policies is a tremendous issue. It’s 
an issue that should be broken right 
over George Bush’s head. 

12) Let's talk about the veep sweeps. 
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Mike 
April was a bad month. In April it 
became clear that either George Bush or 
Mike Dukakis would be our next presi- 
dent. How much worse could things get? 
Lots. There were still the vice-presiden- 
tial nominees to be named. First came the 
awful, premature, insulting news that 
Governor Dukakis had chosen Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas as his running 
mate. Dear God. 
I consider myself something of a 


political buff, yet as'recently as July I still 


had to stop and make myself remember 


that Bentsen is a Democrat. He’s just a 


Republican when they vote. 

Lloyd Bentsen, he of the impassioned 
support for contra aid, zippedy-doo-dah. 
Three out of four Americans are opposed 
to contra aid. Three out of four presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential candidates are 
in favor of subsidizing the violent 
“freedom fighters.” What exactly are the 
contras fighting for? Democracy. Well, 
please don’t send thém’ the kind the.US 
has, where three to one loses. 

So, Vice-President Bentsen, huh? Well, 
watch out for Texaco trucks, President 
Dukakis, and stay out of the Lone Star 
State. They have book depositories there 
—- “If you find one, turn it in, and when 
we get a big enough pile, we'll invite the 
president down here.” 

Governor Dukakis explained why he 
picked a campaign partner with such 
disparate views: “He won't be afraid to 
tell me when I’m wrong.” Hell, J can do 
that. In fact, I'll start now: “Governor, 
you were wrong to choose Bentsen.” 
How am I doing so far? 

After the Bentsen selection, I clung to 
one minuscule hope. It was that Bush 
would somehow find a worse running 
mate than Dukakis did. Jesus, did George 
ever nail that dive! 

In August Bush announced his. baby- 
boomer running mate, Dan Quayle. I am 
35 years old, and unless George missed 
his guess I was just dying to vote for 
someone of my generation. George 
missed his guess. Pete Townshend was 
not singing about Dan Quayle at Leeds. 

13) Let's talk about Danny Boy. 

As George Bush once said, The three 
little brown ones are my grandchildren.” 

Yes, and the hig yellow one is your 









George 


running mate. 

When Dan Quayle’s country called, his 
father personally answered the phone. 

The Quayle issue cannot be over- 
played. The junior senator from Indiana 
is a relentless insult to the American 
people. 

This draft-dodging hawk. This af- 
firmative-action law-school graduate 
who has never seen a piece of civil-rights 
legislation he liked. George Bush has 
said, “I’ve never seen a young man take 
such an unfair pounding.” I guess 


‘George wasn’t in Vietnam either. 


If the vice-president’ would like to 
meet young victims of unfair poundings, 
I suggest he make a visit to any Veterans 
Administration hospital. He should ask 
to see the 41-year-old patients. He 
should listen to their stories. Then he 
could really tell us about unfair pound- 
ings. 

You may ask, “Why the hell did Bush 
choose Quayle as his running mate?” I 
am not without a couple of theories. 

A) Payback time. Quayle provides an 
opportunity almost no one else in 
America’s public eye can. He is actually 
capable of making Ronald Reagan look 
like an intellectual. 

B) Impeachment insurance. This 
started as a joke, but think about it. This 
may or may not be a rerun of the 1928 
election, but if Bush wins it is surely a 
rerun of 1972. What with the “October 
Surprise,” the Iranian arms-deal/contra- 
fund diversion scandal, and the Noriega 
and Hull Farm connections, Bush actu- 
ally out-taints Nixon, and his people 
know it. 

George Bush, a secret policeman, the 
Yuri Andropov of American politics, 
wouldn't have Jong on a level playing 
field. So what to do? 

Simple — make the most insipid piece 
of lint on Capitol Hill Bush’s running 
mate, and leave the choice to those in the 
know. Without Quayle, America’s choice 
on November 8 would be easy. We'd 
have to decide whether George Bush 
would be impeached or simply indicted. 

14) The campaign wanes. Let's talk 
about it. 

Many, especially the media, gave the 
second debate to Mr. Bush. They gave it 





to him because he séemed so at ease with 
his dundering, nitwit persona. So be it. 
Let Bush be Reagan. Let the pundits 
cackle, but I'll tell you something. As 
surely as a lot of purported Oakland A’s 
fans are now wearing hats that say “LA,” 
this is a nation of frontrunners. It doesn’t 
take much more than an illusion of 
victory to turn the lemmings around. 
Even if the first victory is won by simply 
mistrusting the media. The first tiny 
footprints may begin to pivot and then, 
who knows? 


Maybe we can start to remember that 


people who wave the flag should not 
urinate on the Constitution. Maybe we 
can at least make one more idiotically 
optimistic attempt at taking control over 
our own lives. 

Maybe we can call every single person 
we know with a brain and a heart and 
beg them to cail every single person they 
know with a brain and a heart to beg 
them to get out and vote as if their 
grandchildren’s future depended on it. 

Maybe I can endorse Michael Dukakis 
for president of the United States. As a 
matter of fact, I do.’ 

I couldn't believe how old Ronald 
Reagan was when he became president. I 
can’t believe how old I. am now. 

Time grows short. 

I do not think of President Reagan as a 
lame duck. To me he is just “The 
Remains.” It's time to commemorate our 
40th president. I think we should put him 
on the million-dollar bill. This would 
give all his friends something to re- 
member him by. 

The president spoke at the Republican 
Convention in New Orleans last August. 
It was a truly nauseating evening. I found 
myself wishing we could smuggle a 
helicopter into the Superdome. As soon 
as his speech began, we could have 
started that sucker right up. As the 
president tried to make himself heard, 
just once we as a nation could have risen 
as one, cupped our hands to our ears; and 
said, “HUH? SORRY, WE CAN’T HEAR 
YOU!” 

During the ensuing melee, if we had 
acted swiftly, we could have switched 
speeches, and when order was restored, 
Ronald Reagan would have gladly read 
these true words for us to remember him 
by. 

From the syringe-covered beaches of 
the Atlantic to the senseless off-shore 
drilling sites in the Pacific, think of me; 

From the ravaged economy of the Gulf 
Coast to our rusted-out Industrial Belt, 
remember me; 

On our rotting infrastructure in our 
drug-riddled cities, it’s me again. © 

While our farmers go out of business, 
as hunger and famine flourish world- 
wide, guess who? 

Yes, who else could lead a country 
where Oliver North is a hero and Judge 
Bork a genius and Jimmy the Greek’s an 
expert ... No one but Ronald Reagan. 

In 1980, they said it was impossible to 
make the rich richer, the poor poorer, 
and the bottom lower, but I did it. 

In fact, the only way my inner circle 
could become any wealthier is if there 
were direct, cash subsidy for hypocrisy. 

In a land where women, children, and 
minorities are considered special 
interests while Jerry Falwell is associated 
with the word “morality,” I am 
necessary! 

Yes, who else could put the AIDS 
epidemic and homelessness on the back 
burner while pushing for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative — nobody but me! 

Unions? Ha! 

When you go to work in America, or 
fly in a plane anywhere, you are less safe. 
We have put the thrill back into flying! 

We now have full employment — 
Reagan style. People can work at Burger 
King and McDonald’s — simultaneously. 

We now have a foreign policy that has 
as much to do with human rights as the 
corporations it services. 

Yes, this is my America! But even 
reigns of terror must end, and where 
does that leave you, my fellow Re- 
publicans and Reagan Democrats? With 
George Bush, that’s where. Give this 
hopeless lackey your support, and I 
promise you that in 1996 this country will 
be the most overmilitarized, im- 
poverished cesspool on God's good 
earth. 

God bless you. O 





(Barry Crimmins will make a special 
appearance on October 28 at the Opera 
House with Billy Bragg. On November 8, 
election night, he will be at the Tam 
O'Shanter, in Brookline. He performs 
regularly at Stitches, at 969 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston.) 
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Impersonating someone else’s impérsonation of him? 





Empty Dreams 


Randy Newman needs to wake up 


by Howard Hampton 


andy Newman’s first album in 
R five years, Land of Dreams 
(Reprise), is artfully presented, 
studiously crafted, and thoughtful. That 
it is the most thick-witted, condescend- 
ing — or at best merely inconsequential 
— work of Newman’s long career will 
have small effect upon its reception. 
Almost from the start of that long 
career, Newman has been acclaimed an 
American genius. So these songs are set 
forth as nothing less than shiny pearls: 
each a greater pithy treasure than the 
last. Land of Dreams is not conceived as a 
vehicle for the artist to cultivate an 
autonomous voice, a vernacular of the 
way we live and the secrets we keep. 
Rather it is the product of Newman’s 
reputation and the flimsiest expectations 
his audience has for him; it’s all work by 
one more beloved cultural institution (a 
portrait, then, of the artist as a walking 
rwax-museum exhibit). The. performer, 


us blinded. by the light of his own. history, 


becomes estranged from himself and 
proceeds to impersonate himself. Finally 
he seems to be impersonating someone 
else’s impersonation of him — he can’t 
talk back to his audience or himself now, 
because everywhere he looks he sees 
another impostor and hears his own 
voice coming back to him. 

At its strongest, Newman’s work 
transcends satire: it turns satire inside 


Music 








out. But on Land of Dreams, his sensibil- 


ity is so blurred by self-infatuation it 
cannot even produce a good satirical 
kidney punch on the order of “Short 
People,” “The Story of a Rock and Roll 
Band,” or “My Life Is Good.” The record 
has. Newman falling alk over himself to 
sidestep the real ‘implications of his 

Continued on page 19 
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Our man tn Havana 


Bauza blows an Afro-Cuban horn 


by Michael Ullman 


eventy-seven-year-old Mario 

Bauza, who brought his big band 

and salsa singers to the Villa 
Victoria on October 21, is 2 saxophonist, 
trumpet player, and one of the major 
figures — perhaps the key figure — 
Afro-Cuban jazz, as he prefers to call the 
music that he pioneered as music director 
of the Machito orchestra in the ‘40s. By 
that time he was a seasoned professional 
with experience in both traditional 
Cuban music and jazz. 

Born in 1911 in Havana, where he 
learned to play clarinet and oboe, and 
later trumpet and saxophones, Bauza 
performed professionally from age 11. At 
the beginning of the swing era he was in 
New York, playing both trumpet and 
reeds with Cass Carr, Noble Sissle, and 
then Sam Wooding. From 1933 to 1938 he 


_ was the lead trumpet in the powerful 


swing band led by Chick Webb. (Bauza 
takes one of his rare solos in the’ 1934 
‘recording of Webb’s “Stompin’ at the 
Savoy.” He doesn’t exactly improvise, 
but given the eight-bar bridge in the 
second chorus, he restates the melody on 
his muted horn.) From 1939 through the 
first half of 1941, he played lead with Cab 
Calloway. 

It was there that Bauza started to make 
jazz history. He had heard the young 
Dizzy Gillespie in 1937, and in 1939 he 
got Gillespie a job with Calloway, the 
prince of hi-de-ho. Gillespie was already 
poised for the bop revolution; Bauza, 
who became his roommate, taught him 
Afro-Cuban rhythms. “In those days,” 
Bauza says in Gillespie’s autobiography, 
“those American musicians didn’t have 
the slightest idea about Latin music. The 
rhythms were too complicated for them.” 
Gillespie phrased it differently: “No one 
was playing that type of music where the 
bass player, instead of saying, ‘boom, 
boom, boom, boom,’ broke up the 
rhythm, ‘boom-be, boom-be, boom-be, 
boom-be.’ ” With Bauza‘s help —> it was 


' é who introduced hitn to conga player 


Chano Pozo — Gillespie would bring the 
“boom-be” into jazz. 


Throughout the ‘40s Bauza was music 
director of the seminal Latin orchestra 
led by the singer Machito and featuring 
Machito’s sister, singer Graciela Grillo 
Pérez. With their screaming brass play- 
ing boppish arrangements of ballads, 
original material, and jazz classics over a 
four-man drum section, Machito’s Afro- 
Cuban Salseros set the style for Latin big 
bands. As we can hear on the 1948 and 
1949 recordings reissued as Mucho 
Macho (Pablo), the Machito band can 
move smoothly from mambos and 


chants like “Vaya, nifia” to upbeat ver- 
sions of “Rose Room” and “Tea for 
Two.” They reassert the Latin roots of 
“St. Louis Blues,” and, on The World's 
Greatest Latin Band (GNP), rework the 
sentimental “Tenderly.” For the most 
part the arrangements are brash: rhyth- 
mically progressive but unyielding in 
dynamics, and relatively uninterested in 








changing textures, No wonder Stan Ken-., 


ton, who played a Town Hall concert 


,with Machito’s band in 1947, was im- 


pressed. Here was a band as assertive as 
his own. 

Bauza, then as now, solves the prob- 
lem of getting a competent jazz solo into 
a Latin band by hiring, as Paul White- 
man did in the ‘20s, American musi- 
cians. (Machito’s Latin Soul Plus Jazz, on 
Tico, has Cannonball Adderley, Joe 
Newman, and Doc Cheatham holding 
the spotlight.) It’s a logical solution, one 
made practically inevitable after the suc- 
cess of a Norman Granz date in 1949, for 
which Charlie Parker joined Machito’s 
orchestra. One of the numbers they re- 
corded, Bauza’s “Tanga,” sets up a bass 
line joined in a complicated way by 
piano and rhythm; it lays over this foun- 
dation first the call-and-response vocals 
of Machito and chorus and then the 
interjections of. the band. The power 

Continued on page 22 





Looking for a sign 
Neglect shouldn’t happen to a Cavedog 


by Kris Fell 


ome local rockers try the Lana 
by Turner route to the -big time. 


Treating Boston clubs like 
Schwab’s Drugstore outposts, they hope 
that just hanging around. night after 
night, looking good, will get them 
noticed by cigar-chewing record moguls 
prowling for fresh faces. This is not for 
the Cavedogs. Their live shows have 
been few and far between of late, and 
scenesters have been wondering where 
they’ve been hiding. Well, you haven't 
seen them languishing around the 
neighborhood beer fountains because 
they’ve been busy in the studio per- 


Cellars 
by starlight 


fecting their pop package and taking it 
directly to the record labels with suffi- 
cient cash (and those ain’t in Boston). 

They're an ambitious lot, these 
Cavedudes. In just over three years (29 
years for ‘dogs), they’ve assembled a 
crackerjack team to represent them in the 
business world. The core is New York- 
based manager Francine Stasium, her 
record-producer husband Ed Stasium 
(the Ramones, Talking Heads, Mick 
Jagger, Vernon Reid, and others), and 
local lawyer/adviser Jay Fialkov. They 
have Tom Johnston's Red Blur Agency 
booking club dates, and recently ac- 
quired financial backing and represen- 
tation through a unique deal with CBS’s 
song-publishing division, which stands 
to recoup its investment if and when they 
sign with a record label. So why don’t 
they have an album out? 











ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Well, it isn’t for lack of trying. Both 
Relativity and Twin/Tone have made 
offers, though Relativity backed out at 
the 11th hour and Twin/Tone put them 
on hold because of a backlogged release 
schedule (otherwise known as a lack of 
funds). They’ve performed at least a 
dozen showcase gigs in New York during 
the past year and a half; they’ve played to 
budding young industry types at the 


Mark Rivers, Brian Stevens, Todd Spahr: more than just spandex and hairspray 


New Music Festival in Toronto (where 
they were featured on Much Music, 
Canada’s version of MTV) and the New 
Music Seminar and the College Music 
Journal (CMJ) Convention in New York. 
They’ve all been playing for years, they 
know they’re good, and they’re getting a 
tad peeyish they can’t rustle up a break. 

In the early ‘80s, guitarist Todd Spahr 
and bassist Brian Stevens hauled their 
respective Rickenbackers out of their 
native Ohio to the University of Miami. 
They'd spent their formative years in 
cover bands, Spahr leaning toward 


- AC/DC and Zeppelin, Stevens toward 


what passes for gutbucket blues in 


upper-middle-class Ohio. They found 


common ground in the pop roar of the 
Who, .the Beatles, and the Jam; slowly 
they. began sneaking in originals at 


Florida frat parties and campus bars, 
playing in modish bands with cute 
names like Who Made the Salad? After 
college, like many other savvy kids, they 
gravitated toward the broad-minded 
Boston music scene. They found Atlanta- 
born drummer Mark Rivers (to his credit, 
he dropped out of the Berklee-School of 
Music) in the mailroom of the legal firm 
where they all. worked. The trio gigged 
around Boston steadily for a couple of 
years, ‘acquired a fervent following, and 
last winter released one single, “Step 
Down” b/w “Proudland,” to rave re- 
views and strong local airplay. 

The main problem now is that pop 
isn’t hip these days. Major labels don’t 
want to listen to (as their song “La La La” 
puts it) “three white rich kids bitchin’ 

Continued on page 23 
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Princely - 
power 


by Milo Miles 


e are laboring through a time 
W when the nature of large public 
gestures, particularly their 


proper scale, is a matter of doubt and 
confusion. We have a presidential race in 
which a patriotic ceremony as perfunc- 
tory as the Pledge of Allegiance has 
become a thunderous issue. So it’s no 
surprise that several leaders of pop- 
music culture have been either victorious 
or vacuous in recent attempts to send 
grand signals. Last week, a big winner 
was Prince and his three-night carnival at 
the Centrum. It was almost enough to 
make you forget that more than a few of 
his post-Purple Rain projects have hit the 
dirt. The guy profits, apparently, from an 
occasional kick in the pants. 

Some of Prince’s duds suggest ir- 
revocable dead ends (Under the Cherry 
Moon), others have softened with time 
into transitional stalls (Around the World 
in a Day). He turned his fortunes around 
(artistically, anyway) with Sign ‘O’ the 
Times, and with the-concert film drawing 
from that record — these are shaping up 
to be his most intricate and well-rounded 
volleys. What's hard to recall is that 
Lovesexy, for all the fuss and feathers it 
raised, turned out to be a decided stiff by 
Prince standards. Moreover, his last trip 
to the Centrum, in 1984, offered a 
bumpy, energy-profligate  puzzlement 
instead of sparks thrown off by a star 
shooting upward. 

Part of the difficulty four years ago was 
that the format of the show was too loose 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


Cat Glover and Prince: he knows now the fans will forgive him if he doesn’t take himself seriously every second. 


and the repertoire of material too tight. 
Prince and the band — a far more 
tentative bunch than the troops he leads 
now, generalissima drummer Sheila E. in 
particular — appeared to put their faith 
in impulse, dispensing with pace and 
coherent segues muth of the time. Prince 
had problems sweeping the audience up 
into his mood, and his attitudes seemed 
alternately esoteric and bullying. The gig 
scored only when he was pitching Top 10 
hit after Top 10 hit right down the pipe. 

At the Centrum on October 21, the 
performance was much more structured 
(which is not to say over-choreographed 
or -programmed). Prince had realized 


before the Sign ‘O’ the Times movie that 
he is not enough of an ovtgoing and 
straightforward guy on an arena stage — 
especially for extended stretches — 
simply to jam and caper as. though he 
were in a club. By making the Lovesexy 
dates more of an arranged show from the 
moment his glitzmobile sidled around 
the corner. of the stage and dumped him 
off to start wailing, he made the affair 
more intimate, brought himself and the 
intentions of his signals closer to the 
audience. 

The two fortunes’ worth of gizmos and 
effects — mobile cat, rising bed and 
piano dais, basketball court, bondage 


chamber, enough CO, to cover Boston 
Harbor, and light displays so kinetic and 
textured that the streams of photons 
seemed palpable — all had very practical 
applications. They underscored drama, 
focused attention, made jokes, and kept 
the beat going. Doesn’t sound like a 
daunting task, but maintained for a 
nearly three-hour session, the func- 
tionality was impressive (even more so 
when you consider how much hardware, 
say, David Bowie assembled for such 
trivial use on his last stadium stop). In 
part this is because Prince is a member of 
and plays to a generation of pop fans 
who were raised on arena blowouts; he 
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Citi-side 


October 20 was full of theatrics intertwined with 

the music. But rock and funk are about what you 
hear, not what you see, so his after-hours performance 
at Citi, from 2:30 to 3:45 a.m., was especially auspicious. 
It confirmed that, stripped of all special effects save his 
dancing, Prince and his band could still shake a place all 
night long. 

The Citi concert was a memorial benefit for Rick 
Weber, a Berklee student killed by an out-of-control car 
while he was sleeping in line for tickets to the Centrum 
show. Perhaps that’s why Prince was 
uncharacteristically humble. He smiled, he slapped the 
hands of people up front, he joked, he tried to seem one 


P rince thinks big. His Centrum performance on 


Crowd at Citi: shaking all night long. Below: James Ryan (left), former owner 
of Hoodoo Barbecue and future owner of an American-cuisine restaurant on 


Mass Ave, and Pat Lyons, owner of Citi. 


of humanity. After delivering a scintillating 
“Superfunkycalifragisexi,” he chuckled, “If we went to 
Warner Bros. with this as the new single, they'd say we 
were nuts.” The noted egotist let someone else in the 
band — vocalist Boni Boyer — take center stage for two 
songs while he strummed his white guitar, mock- 
admitting, “You win — you're the baddest,” to Boyer 
after she told him off in “If You Had a Harem.” He even 
strapped black electrical tape over his mouth to prove 
he'd keep his trap shut and let her sing unmolested. 
That low-key attitude worked its way into the music, 
which started as a slow, sleepytime groove (Prince 
chewing gum, sitting at an electric piano, commanding 
a sensuous jam that etnptied into “Positivity”) and 
ended with a volcano (the re-energized band exploding 
into “It's Gonna Be a Beautiful Night’). Free of arena 
trappings, Prince and his seven-piece band (missing on 
the cramped stage was dancer/eye candy Cat Glover) 
just played — and played hard. Sheila E. grinned from 


behind her drums the entire 85-minute set, trading 
smiles with Prince and Boyer. 

The down-tempo half of the set was highlighted by a 
version of the gospel evergreen “Wade in the Water,” a 
lovely take on the Staple Singers’ “I'll Take You There,” 
and a grooved-out “I Know” that removed the muck 
from the Lovesexy version; but the set didn’t throttle 
into fifth gear until Prince took Sheila’s place at the 
drums and Boyer called for James Brown's “Cold 
Sweat.” (At one point Prince felt that the regular 
bandleader was being neglected and implored Sheila to 
“give the drummer some!) The band brought it all 
home with “Rave,” a funk housequake so new that 
Prince was still, yelling out chord changes, turning it 
into an “ ‘80s Jam” within slices of “Wishing Well,” “A 
Love Bizarre,” “Born in the U.S.A.,” and the inevitable 
“Housequake,” before resolving into “It’s Gonna Be a 


Beautiful Night.” It was. 
— Jimmy Guterman 








knows that only the must mindless. are 
satisfied with do-nothing displays of 
smoke and mirrors. Besides, why waste 
the money on idle prdps? 

The one snag with the décor was that, 
contrary. to previous assurances, the 
stage had an unmistakable front and 
back (certainly more evident to those of 
us stuck in the rear). This was under- 
scored when Prince’s stationary mike 
was left facing one way. Small wonder 
the crowd on the floor of the posterior 
section lost the call-and-response contest 
with the other side — they probably had 
a hard time remembering who the little 
guy in the spike-heel boots was when he 
came prancing down their ramp. 

Prince was in charge of who he was, 
but he’s never seemed to be more people, 
or at least to evoke forefathers more 
cleverly. He shrieked “Shut up!” with the 
hysteria of Little Richard, had the horn 
section drop in quotes from Duke EIl- 
ington and Charlie Parker, squeezed out 
single-string blues solos that suggested 
minimalist B.B. King, and splattered 
wiggling streaks of James Brown and 
George Clinton all through his uptempo 
arrangements. During the long blues 
interlude in the midst of “When U Were 
Mine,” he began his riposte to Boni 
Boyer’s scalding putdown of male un- 
reliability by muttering “:‘m not into that 
chauvinist stuff.” This is a debatable 
assertion at best, but the one homage that 
soured was a version of Ray Charles’s 
“What'd I Say,” done solo by Prince with 
an electric piano atop a phallic column. 
He crept up to the cover song admirably, 
throwing rumbling church chords into 
everything including “Raspberry Beret.” 
But when he tackled Brother Ray head 
on, the tune lacked the menace, the wild 
confusion of rage and desire, that makes 
the original a classic and that should be a 
natural for Prince. 

This was his only disturbing lapse in 
personality projection. Otherwise, the 
very protection offered by the structured 
show and the props emboldened him to 
crack jokes, fool around within bounds, 
and even ham it up as the renegade B- 
Boy in the skit that accompanied his rap 
from. The Black Album. Ditching his 
mask of a contemptibly haughty cel- 
ebrity paranoid, at the Centrum Prince 
was an adult with a fierce penchant for 
play acting: sex slave, oddball preacher, 
lounge maestro, gangster; and — in his 
finest moments — a ‘supreme rock 
superstar. He knows now the fans will 
forgive him if he doesn’t take himself 
seriously every second. 

But will they always understand his 
music? Prince’s own instrumental prow- 
ess has become a steamroller: the effort- 
less crest after crest pouring from his 
‘guitar at the climaxes of “The Cross” and 
“Purple Rain” show why he holds the 
top slot of the post-guitar-hero rock 
generations. It’s the ensemble game plan 
that may throw fans off. At the Centrum, 
only scattered numbers were played 
complete without interruption (oddly 
enough, old “Head” made it through 
with just some jamming stretches 
added), and at least a dozen songs were 
reduced to one or two verses and a 
chorus, or even a bare quotation used as 
a bridge in another tune entirely. This 
piecemeal presentation has been criti- 
cized, most often on the ground that 
Prince is resorting to get-it-over-with 
medleys. The complaint hit home his last 
time around the arena, especially in the 
voluminous jam on “D.M.S.R.,” which 
did go'the kitchen-sink route. But rather 
than skipping through as many tunes as 
possible, Prince is trying to sample 
himself — stitch and reconcoct whatever 
work seems appropriate into a gigantic 
hip-hop remix. 

This concert procedure owes much to 
George Clinton (and through him Frank 
Zappa). But unlike Clinton, Prince is 
making clearer, more exhilarating moves 
on record than on stage right now 
(though watching the process of his live 
intercutting is fascinating). The lope-and- 
shimmy groove used to extend the new 
12-inch version of “I Wish You Heaven” 
is certainly one of the more penetrating 
gyrations of the fall; toward the end of 
the mix, Prince declares his approval of 
sampling and riff-borrowing: “Take this 
beat/I don’t mind/Got plenty 
others/They’re so fine.” Advance word 
has it, however, that Sheena Easton's 
upcoming “101” will provide the prime 
Prince rhythm to swipe this year. With 
his songwriting ferment, which never 
seems to flag, and his ability to 
mesmerize crowds that blend ages, races, 
and sexes better than any others I've seen 
at Worcester, Prince is a pop movement 
unto himself. 0 


BRUCE HILLIARD 
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THE SUGARCUBES 

5) BIG AUDIO DYNAMITE Tighten Up Vol. '83 

6) THE FEELIES Only Life 

7) EDIE BRICKELL Shooting Rubberbands 
& THE NEW BOHEMIANS at the Stars 

8) COCTEAU TWINS Blue Bell Knoll 

9) HUNTERS & COLLECTORS Fate 





VOICE OF THE BEEHIVE 










THE TIMELORDS 








7) THE PSYCHEDELIC FURS All That Money Wants i. 
8) MESH Meet Every Situation ; 

Head On a 
9) MOEV Yeah, Whatever % 






FAIRGROUND ATTRACTION Perfect 






TOP 5 LOCAL SONGS 








1) PIXIES Where is My Mind s 
2) VARIOUS ARTISTS Rock Turns to Stone et 
3) DRAMACLUB Long Way Down 
4) TRIBE Daddy’s Home i. 
5) BIGBARN BURNING The Ploughshar & Fe 






the Snare Drum 





Blame It On My Youth 
Times Like These 

The Ernie Watts Quartet 
Give and Take 
















7) ‘LYLEMAYS Street Dreams 
8) CHRIS McGREGOR Country Cooking 
9) HUBBARD/SHAW The Eternal Triangle 






New Outlook 
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His pop sense has come within shouting distance o 


BILLY BRAGG: 
LEAPING FORWARD 





singer, has for years toiled in the purgatory 

that pop builds for adamant leftists, preach- 
ing to the musically and politically converted with 
only a jagged electric guitar for accompaniment. 
He best matched barbs with the Clash, but his 
refusal to work in a conventional rock band, 
though honorable in principle (he didn’t want his 


B illy Bragg, England’s leading folk-activist 


-words to get lost in the beat), reserved his music. 


for those willing to search for it. Now his pop 
sense has finally come within shouting distance of 
his politics, and he’s poisedforta* breakthrough: 
Earlier this year, Bragg reached the top of th 
UK charts with a cover of the Beatles’ “She’s 
Leaving Home.” Now he’s released Workers 
Playtime (Elektra), his most fully formed record 
since Between the Wars and the first to succeed at 
interweaving his social rage and his love for 
music. Assisted by producer Joe Boyd, whose 
work with Richard Thompson balanced folkie 
notions of purity with rock-production rowdiness, 
Bragg performs his own balancing act. Here he’s as 
forthright with his agitprop as he’s ever been (one 
slogan on the cover proclaims “Capitalism 


- [instead of Home Taping] Is Destroying Music’), 


yet the coating to help it go down is a bit sweeter 
than he’s allowed before. 

Because Bragg’s previous records have been so 
spare, even the slightest expansions make waves. 
An acoustic guitar usually acts as the rhythm 
section, but bassist Danny Thompson and drum- 
mer Mick Waller make cameos. The LP kicks off 
with “She’s Got a New Spell,” a charmer that 
pivots on the couplet “The laws of gravity are very 
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is politics. 


strict/You’re suspending them for your Own 
benefit.” Drums finally appear on “The Price I 
Pay,” the tale of a love hard fought but not 
sentimentalized. Even though they tread lightly, 
Waller’s drums are jarringly right, while Bragg’s 
voice strains at top of its range, as if he were a Brit 
Roy Orbison. 

On two tunes, the LP rocks out with brains. The 
country-tinged “Life with the Lions” is carried by 
a full, two-stepping, swinging band. Bragg cries ~ 
for the members to “take me home!” on a sharp 
coda in which a slippery harmonica peeps out of / 
the mix, The most durable track here, one that ° 


~ stands with “Levi Stubbs’ Tears” as Bragg’s twin 


peak, is “Waiting for the Great Leap Forwards.” 
After the jangling opening: riff; the lyric bounces 
from JFK to latter-day USSR, the song building, 
the arrangement building, turning harder, faster, 
the subtle drums picking up force. Bragg plows 
through a series of everyday occurrences — 
setting up for a show, talking to an interviewer. 
Then, mid interview, he peers out and sees the van 
that will bring him to the next gig, the next great 
leap forward. The band joins in the vocal; Bragg 
invokes Mott the Hoople’s “All the Way from 
Memphis” and bursts “Start your own revolution 
and cut out the middle man!”, the manifesto he’s 
waited his whole career to deliver. The band 
speeds by, and song and album go out on a wave 
of cascading vocal lines. Bragg has made the great 
leap forward, uniting his politics with his pop. It 
was worth the wait. 

— Jimmy Guterman 





(Billy Bragg, with some accompaniment, will be 
appearing with Michelle Shocked and Barry 
Crimmins at the Wang Center on Friday, October 
28.) ; 





TOOTS HIBBERT: 
REGGAE GOT MEMPHIS SOUL 





away from his fatal plane crash) when he 

wrote and recorded “I’ve Got Dreams To 
Remember,” which veteran reggae star Toots 
Hibbert has revived as the first track on his new 
Toots in Memphis (Island). Otis sings the song as 
only an under-30 man can, describing a lover's 
betrayal in tones that makes his anguish monu- 
mental. Flush with the extravagance of youth, he’s 
easily swept to emotional extremes. The Memphis 
version is less dramatic. In place of the loss and 
despair of the original, Hibbert offers reconcili- 
ation. He’s trying to lay his loss to rest and take 
what he can from the experience — not out of any 
misplaced stoicism, but because he’s not so spry 
any more and there’s less room for absolute heroes 
and villains, or crushing histrionics, in his 


O tis Redding was just 26 (and mere days 


expressions. 
The traditional signals of soul music — swagger, 
supplication, heartaches — hardly figure in 


Memphis. The currency here is memories. Toots 
recasts the soul man as an older guy, sifting 
through the residue of life; yet he’s not at all 
morose. In its best moments, and Memphis, 
has more of them than any Toots record in 
more than 10 years, the album moves along 
with the ease of a late-night reverie between old 
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friends sitting on the stoop and sharing a bottle of 
wine. 

The record was no doubt intended as a simple 
homage to the Memphis forebears who had a 
plain impact on Hibbert: Redding, Eddie Floyd, 
James Carr, O.V. Wright, and others. But Toots 
stumbles worst when he tries hardest. He sounds 
silly trying to replicate Redding’s phrasing right 
down to the “yessiram” on “Hard To Handle”; 
and he sounds winded when he tries to rev it up 
for “Knock on Wood.” It’s the emotional reimagin- 
ing of numbers like “Dreams” and “Love the 
Rain” that exalts Memphis. 

Jim Dickinson’s deft production deserves ac- 
colades as well. An old Memphis hand, he pieced 
together a band of unrepentant R&B hooligans for 
these sessions that included guitarists Eddie 
Hinton and Teenie Hodges, and together with the 
obligatory island touches from the Sly Dunbar and 
Robbie Shakespeare rhythm section, they give 
Hibbert all the lift he needs (except for some 
spotty horn charts). Toots in Memphis is unfailing- 
ly modest and offhand (apart from the jam on Al 
Green’s “Love and Happiness,” which owes 
something to First Choice’s ferocious disco ar- 
rangement), but it’s a provocative collection all the 
same. For anyone who’$ wondered what soul 
might have sounded like if the music and its 
makers had survived the ‘60s intact, this suggests 
one answer. 

— Steve Perry 
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Double Album 


Out Now 
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Dreams Cum True 
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“KRONOS IS SHAKING UP. 
CLASSICAL MUSIC THE WAY 
THE BEATLES SHOOK UP POP 


— ROLLING STONE 


WINTER WAS HARD 
ne 7G —CKRONOs QuarTET 
6 . “WINTER WAS HARD” 
Music by Sallinen, Riley, 
Part, Webern, Zorn, Lurie, 
Piazzolla, Schnittke, Barber 





11.99 CD 7.99 LP/CASS 


HEAR KRONOS LIVE TONIGHT, 
OCTOBER 28th Spm. 


BLACKMAN AUDITORIUM 
-NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


ALSO ON SALE 
KRONOS; Debut album — music:by Glass, Hendrix, 
others 11.99 CD 7.99 LP/CASS 
KRONOS; White Man Sleeps 11.99 CD 7.99 LP/CASS - 
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You may not know it, 
but you know Katie Webster. — 


g piano o! budgets, but not until now has the Louisi 
ana barrelhouse soul of Katie Webster 
been so fully depicted and widely available 
Hear why she is known worldwide as 
Mason Ruffner, = the ‘‘Swamp Boogie Queen” on 
VY - her Alligator Records, Cas- | 
Al ) settes and Compact Discs | 
- début, featuring appear- 


Sea of Lov or on Otis 
sittie Tenderness 
sard her on records 


ne lwo lass! 
Redding's Try : 
You may have he 
by Slim Harpo o: 
Clifton Chenier or Ivory Joe 
Hunter, or even on ‘The 





Wrestling Album,” thanks 
ances by Robert Cray, | 
Bonnie Raitt, Fabulous | 

She's made several re- = , 
cords on her own too, for 


Appearing Friday, October 29, Nightstage, 823 Main Street, Cambridge | 
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“THE SOUND THESE 
BULGARIAN WOMEN MAKE 
IS WONDERFUL, UNLIKE 
ANYTHING ELSE, AND 
UNFORGETTABLE” 





— BOSTON GLOBE 
3 _ “ONE OF MY FAVORITE RECORDS IN 

LE MYSTERE DES THE LAST FIVE YEARS” 
VOIX BULGARES — PAT METHENY 
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Raymond Kurzweil (left) with Stevie Wonder: the true one-man-band has become a near-reality. 








Technology and the individual talent 


Computers that let composers hear what theyre composing 


by Clif Garboden 


THE BOSTON COMPUTER 
SOCIETY’S MUSIC AND 
COMPUTERS CONFERENCE. 
At the Massachusetts College of 
Art, Saturday, October 29. 
Trade show from 11 a.m. to 6 
p-m; lecture series (seven 30- 
minute talks) from noon to 3:30 
p-m.; concert, with Paul D. 
Lehrman, James Romeo, Scott 
Van Dyne, and Randy Felts, at 
7:30 p.m. 


Conference this Saturday 

does nothing else, it should 
convince you that electronic mu- 
sic doesn’t just go “beep-beep 
buzz-boop” any more. That 
message may come a little late — 
consider how many electronical- 
ly synthesized traditional instru- 
ments you hear every day, in TV 
and radio-commercial, in movie 
and TV scores, as pop-record 
back-ups. But what we have here 
may be the most important mu- 
sic-technology introduction since 
the piano, and such things aren't 
embraced overnight. 

There was a time — call it the 
late ‘50s, though it overlapped 
well into the ‘60s — when 
electronic music was the province 
of experimenters and innovators, 
crackpots and seldom-sung geni- 
uses. Sound-generating syn- 
thesizers were big enough to fill 
the average 12-cow barn, and 
making them produce coherent 
sequences meant you had to play 
the things like an old-fashioned 
telephone switchboard. Com- 
posers/musicians trotted about 
their studios connecting and re- 
connecting patch cords, record- 
ing (on tape) brief electronic riffs, 
then reconfiguring their wiring 
for the next passage. It took for- 
ever 

The technology attracted cer- 
tain kinds of composer. The mu- 
sic they made was Different. It 
was not all bad; it was not in- 
valid; and to those immersed in 
the genre, it was not incoherent. 
It also was not popular, because 
what these composers wanted to 
do was far out from the get-go. 
Not for everybody. Not for very 


I f the Music and Computers 


many, actually. But along: the, 


way, the early electronic-music 
experimenters created some 
sounds no one had ever heard 
before. And when they were 
heard, they got people’s atten- 
tion. 

Back around then, some com- 
puter salesman demonstrated a 
gargantuan dinosaur-fated in- 
ventory-control computer system 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad. No 
doubt aware that his audience, 
which included my father, was 
made up of several World War II 
Navy vets, the guy programmed 
his rig to beep out “Anchors 
Aweigh,” though how this was 
meant to help the floundering 
railroad keep track of its rolling 
stock is unclear. He was demon- 
strating technology that you can 
now buy (and more) for three 
bucks in a toy store, but. back 
around then, my dad and his 
bosses were mightily impressed. 

Synthesizers could make 
sounds. Computers could control 
sounds, It was a potential await- 
ing realization. 

Over time, computers and syn- 
thesizers got smaller and more 
sophisticated. Today, a box of 
electronics can produce beeps 
and boops without breaking a 
sweat. Further, the technology of 
taking a live sound — a clarinet, a 
grand piano, a human voice — 
and analysing it, quantifying it, 
and ultimately replicating it has 
been refined so that these boxes 
can spit out any pitch you ask for 
and sound like almost any instru- 
ment you've ever heard. 

This has been tried before. The 
pipe organ, which developed into 
its modern form between the 
14th and 17th centuries, was 
intended to put a full orchestra at 
the fingertips of a single key- 
board player. But a pipe organ 
merely imitates other instru- 
ments by adding their acoustic 
characteristics to its own “wind 
through « big whistle” sound. 
Even electronic organs (in the 
early ‘60s they were still called 
“electrones”) merely overlaid 
their own sonic properties with 
ifsinuations of trumpetness or 


/ clarinetishnesss. A pipe organ set 


to play “clarinet” sounds like a 


pipe organ set for clarinet, not a 
clarinet. Organ music became an 
accepted aesthetic unto itself. No 
harm was done, and the body of 
Western musical 
was formidably enriched, but the 
concept of the true one-man- 
band remained unfulfilled. Mod- 
ern synthesizers have made it a 
near reality. 
* ” * 

A very quick-and-dirty techni- 
cal digression: The sounds you 
hear are the result of vibrating air 
moving your eardrum. When a 
guy blows through a clarinet, he’s 
vibrating the air. How fast or 
slow he vibrates the air de- 
termines the pitch (or note) you 
hear. Subtler complex 
characteristics of that vibrating 
air cause the pitch to sound as if it 
were coming from a clarinet 
instead of, say, a trumpet or a 
spaniel. If such vibrations can be 
measured and those measure- 
ments stored, the stored infor- 
mation can be used in turn to 
vibrate a cardboard’ cone fa 
loudspeaker) that will shake the 
air around it and thus reproduce 
the sound of a clarinet. 

‘In short, a speaker moves the 
air that shakes your-eardrum and 
causes you to hear a recording of 
a clarinet sounding a given tone. 
That’s how people make records 
— by using a microphone to turn 
live sound into electric current, 
then using that current to “write” 
a record of the vibrations (on a 
piece of recording tape, for exam- 
ple), and finally using that record- 
ing to control an electric current 
that moves a speaker. Audio 


reproduction. If you do it well, if’ 


the measurements and their re- 
cording are accurate, the sound 
out of the speaker is very faithful 
to the original. High fidelity. 

But if you can produce the kind 
of electric current it takes to 
reproduce the sound of a clarinet, 
you can make the sound of a 
clarinet without a clarinet player. 
In extremely simple terms, that’s 
what a sound synthesizer does. 
The information needed to 
produce the sound characteristics 
of a clarinet isn’t stored on tape; 
it’s stored digitally in a computer. 


composition *, 


It can be called up at any time. 
Once the machine is built and 


‘programmed, all you need do is 


tell the synthesizer to “play” a 
certain note (or series of notes) 
and make it sound like a clarinet. 
Voila —-a clarinet solo, sans 
clarinettist. 

How do you tell the syn- 
thesizer what instrument to im- 
itate? No patch cords necessary 
— you tell it which circuits to 
employ by giving the instructions 
to a computer. How do you tell it 
what note to play? You use a 
computer attached to a piano 
keyboard. Hit middle C on the 
keyboard and the synthesizer 
makes a sound like a clarinet 
playing middle C. To say the 
possibilities are endless is to 
redefine the idea of under- 
statement. 

” - * 

Not only do all these machines 
exist, they exist in fairly advanced 
and refined form. The purpose of 
the second Music and Computers 
Conference, which is being spon- 
sored by the Boston Computer 
Society (BCS), is to share and 
show off the latest com- 
puter/music refinements and to 
introduce the sophisticated world 
of computers and music to novice 
musicians and computer users. 

The key to the rapid advance of 
computer/synthesizer tech- 
nology has been standardization. 
Any personal-computer user 
knows the bugaboo of incom- 
patibility. A piece of software 
designed for one machine won't 
work on another brand or model; 
printers and modems often seem 
designed to work with no exist- 
ing software; and even programs 
written to run on identical ma- 


‘chines may not cooperate with 


each other. Not so with com- 
puter/music hardware and soft- 
ware. A_ universal language, 
called MIDI, for Musical Instru- 
ment Digital Interface, guaran- 
tees that everything can work 
together. Thus has the music- 
and-computers industry segment 
avoided destroying itself through 
scattershot free enterprise; thus 
has it put the profit premium 
where it belongs — on making 


better products, not designing 
self-defeating market-cornering 
products. 

MIDI is an internationally ac- 
cepted “language.” It allows key- 
boards and synthesizers made in 
Japan (the world’s leader in com- 
puter/music hardware) to be 
friends with controlling and pro- 
cessing software written in the 
US (a world leader in compu- 
ter/music programs). And it al- 
lows various add-on pieces of 
equipment to work together 
without having to translate sig- 
nals between components. The 
ability to reduce musical infor- 
mation to a single universal com- 
puter lalguage has allowed com- 
puters, as one local composer 
noted, to “totally invade the pro- 
duction of music.” 

Yes, a lot of the music you 
hear behind TV commercials and 
such was not performed by a 
traditional orchestra playing tra- 
ditional instruments. It was 
played on a MIDI keyboard (an 
electronic piano repboard) by a 
lone musician who did his com- 


posing and arranging on the 5 


same equipment. (MIDI gear can 
process musical data through 
16 to 32 channels simultane- 


ously, allowing considerable , 
.breadth to synthesized instru- 


mentation.) 

- The most famous local com- 
puter/music hardware maker is 
1970 MIT, grad Raymond 
Kurzweil, age 40, and an expert in 
artificial intelligence. As a boy- 
wonder inventor in the ‘70s, he 
developed the Kurzweil Reading 
Machine, a character-recognition 
device that can scan and interpret 
printed material for the blind. In 
other words, a machine that 
reads out loud..Kurzweil’s subse- 
quent association with Stevie 
Wonder prompted him to apply 
his inventive talents to the job of 
accurately analysing live musical 
sounds and then synthesizing 
them. 

The result was the Kurzweil 
Model 250, a much publicized 
computer/music keyboard sys- 
tem with a memory large enough 
to store not just a wealth of basic 
acoustic-instrument sounds but 
multiple samples for each instru- 
ment, thus allowing the 250 to 
reproduce the complex variations 
in tone that characterize live 
performance. (How hard you 
strike a piano key changes its 
sound, for example.) The 
Kurzweil 250 also allows its users 
to take and store their own 
musical-sound samples. Kurzweil 


and other hardware innovators 


around the world have refined 
the process of compiling a musi- 
cal data base to the point that a 
synthesizer can generate tones 
virtually indistinguishable from 
the sounds made by acoustic 
instruments. 

The Kurzweil 250 is an ex- 
pensive machine. It puts state-of- 
the-art music synthesis at the 
fingertips of only the well 
funded. But there is other hard- 
ware available, including a 
smaller series of synthesizers 
from Kurzweil, that offers a 
composer or musician lifetime 
use of an orchestra for consider- 
ably less. Obviously, the use of 
such synthesizers cuts music- 
production costs by eliminating 
the need to hire musicians for 
performance, but by the same 
token, computer/music has de- 
mocratized music production by 
allowing composers who 
couldn’t afford to hire performers 
to hear their works. 

This is the truly revolutionary 
aspect of computer/music. Com- 
posers can hear their music as it’s 
being written. More important, 
they can hear it played on the 
instruments for which they're 
writing. That's a far cry from 
picking out parts on a piano and 
imagining how they'll sound per- 
formed by, say, a string quartet. 
For years, most small-time com- 
posers never heard their works 
performed. Computer/music has 
changed that forever. Not only 
can, composers hear their works, 
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.they can refine and improve 
thern without the expense of 
experimenting on a live or- 
chestra. On the practical side, in- 
dustrial moviemakers and 
other music users who until now 
relied on cheap or public-domain 
music can afford to hire a com- 
poser to tailor-make an original 
score. Computer/music has ex- 
panded the composer’s market 
as well as his means of expres- 
sion. 

The first BCS Computers and 
Music Conference was held in a 
year ago in September. It was 
poorly publicized and poorly 
attended. This year’s one-day 
event has been plotted on a larger 
scale. The BCS’s Music and Com- 
puters group is the society's 
fastest-growing arm, with more 
than 1200 new members since 
August of ‘87. This year’s pro- 
gram will feature a trade show 
where local retailers and leading 
hardware and software makers 
— including Kurzweil Music Sys- 
tems, Passport Systems, Voyetra 
Technologies, and Twelve Tone 
Systems — will strut their stuff. 
The day will also feature a series. 
of lectures, including one by local 
commercial computer/music 
composer James Romeo, who will 
demonstrate a software product 
called Finale, the latest program 
designed to take -what a com- 
poser writes from a MIDI key- 
board and turn it into printed 
sheet music. 

But perhaps the most telling 
display of what computer/music 
means to the listening world will 
be the conference’s .7:30 p.m. 
concert. There you'll come face to 
face with the conceptual heart of 
the computer/music revolution. 
Like the pipe organ, early elec- 
tronic music (the beep-boop 
school) defined its own aesthetic. 
The “traditional” electronic 
sounds that became _ the 
centerpiece of synthesizer scores 
are still in use. But the introduc- 
tion of accurate acoustic-in- 
strumental sounds to the fieid has 
taken the emphasis away ffdm 
the technology and put it back on 
talent. 

The whole idea of attending a 
live computer/music  per- 
formance raises some new ques- 
tions. Once a piece is composed, 
why are we listening to it on a 
computer? If the piece is written 
for acoustic instruments, why not 
hire live performers? If a finished 
composition can be stored on a 
computer disc, why is there a 
‘musician on stage at ail? Is the 
computer a performer? Is the 
performer more than a button 
pusher? Could anyone else per- 
form an original computer/music 
work? : 

Local computer/music com- 
poser and long-time Phoenix 
contributor Paul D. Lehrman, 
who will perform at the con- 
ference concert, explains, ‘The 
audience shouldn't care how the 
music is made. But ‘he audience 
doesn’t want to see just a 
speaker on stage. ‘hey want to 
see action. That's v :\+t a live per- 
formance is all about — it lets 
you watch a musician struggle. 
I’d like to put the computer into 
that context.” 

Lehrman’s performance will 
be an improvisational work. His 
synthesizer will be improvising 
too, driven by a sophisticated 
computer program that explores 
musical possibilities within a 
prescribed framework. Lehrman 
will play his improvisations live 
at a keyboard: “I play the part of 
the human being.” 

Other performers for the eve- 
ning include James Romeo with 
an original composition, Scott 
Van Dyne using a 5°°-key micro- 
tonal keyboard, an: Randy Felts 
playing a Softwina MIDI sax- 
ophone. 

Tickets for the BCS Computers 
and Music Confer: ce are avail- 
able in advance a at the dvor. 
Trade-show-and-lecture tickets 
cost $6 ($4 for BCS members); 
concert tickets are aiso $6 ($4 for 
members). oO 








“After cancer comes the rest of your life’ 


nothing more to hope for. 





” 





“When I learned I had cancer I stopped hoping, because I thought there’ was 


“That was eight years ago. And it’s hard to believe I almost gave up on some of 
the best years of my life. United Way and the American Cancer Society gave me help, but 
more than that, they gave me hope’ 

United Way of Massachusetts Bay and the American Cancer Society: partners 
in education and fundraising in business and industry. 
So many people need your help...and one gift to your United Way can 


help them all. 


The United Way. Thanks to you, it works 


for all of us. 


Space contributed as a public service. 


©UNITEDWAY 


of Manachusclle "pay 
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Mallory McCarthy 
1968-1985 


Christopher Rubin 
1984-1986 








AIDS is caused by the same thing that causes many 
illnesses. 

A virus. 

And, like any other virus, the AIDS virus doesn’t care 
whether you're male or female; gay or straight, young or old. 
All it cares about is finding a nice, warm body to destroy. 

So the sooner you accept the fact that AIDS is not someone 
else's problem, the sooner it won't be yours. 


AIDS ACTION - 


COM@Mitiss& 


66! Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116 
1-800-235-2331 
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[ Wellspring 


Presents: 
BERNIE SIEGEL M.D. 


Author of Love, 
Medicine, and Miracles 
Lecture: Sat . Nov. 12, 7:30 pm 
Watertown High School $10:00 
Workshop: Sun. Nov. 13 10-6pm 

(Pre-reg.) $65.00 

Contact: Wellspring 
Center for Life 
Enhancement 

3 Otis St., 
Watertown, MA 





(617)924-8515 





CHRISTMAS oA 
FLIGHTS wa 


VISIT U.S.A. You can also book you 
Europe at substantial savings on charter tlghts fr 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 
(617)536-3700 © 1-800-772-7117 
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A QUESTION EVEN 


STRAIGHT “A” STUDENTS FIND 


TOUGH TO ANSWER. 


Write Co-op Education, Box 999, 
Boston, MA 02115 for some 
answers to how to pay your way 


through college. And afterwards. 


Co-op Education. 


You earn a future when you earn a degree 


A Public Service of Thus Publication 
PAE ©1987 National C: 














Check out the 


On November 4th, 5th and 6th SportsChannel 
will give you a sneak peek at what's in store 
this fall during our Triple Header Weekend 
FALL PREVIEW. 






Season Opener! 


CELTICS 


vs. KNICKS 
FRIDAY, NOV. 4th @ 7:15pm 


SATURDAY NOV. 5th @ 7:30pm 


Celtics, Whalers and NHL, but you might also walk away with a 
$5,000 home entertainment center by Yamaha, courtesy of 
SportsChannel and Cookin’ - the audio and video specialists 


No purchase required ert 
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sports action on cable! 





WHALERS vs. CANUCKS 


NHL “Game of the Week” 
PENGUINS vs. FLYERS 
SUNDAY, NOV. 6th .@ 7:00pm 


Plus, find out how you could WIN a 
COMPLETE HOME ENTERTAINMENT CENTER’ . 


Tune in to SportsChanne!'s Triple Header Weekend and not only will you see the best of the 





portsChanne!” 








BRINGIN’ Tr Ae BACK HOME 





Preview not available in all areas 
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122 Boyiston St. 
; BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 
Quality Only for 50 Years 














When workers arent there, 
business doesn't work. 
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Protect your employees, your 
company, and yourself from the 
personal suffering and financial loss 
of cancer...call your ‘ocal unit of the 
American Cancer Society and ask 
for their free pamphiet, “Helping Your 
Employees to Protect Themselves 

Against Cancer” Start your 

company on a policy of good 

health today! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY" 


This space contributed as a public service 

















Laughter 


Continued from page 8 

insinuating butler, or the irritating 
hand wringing of Jeffrey Adams 
as Gary’s cuckolded financial 
manager, the show’s perform- 
ances are toned down and credi- 
table, particularly Linda Bisesti’s 
nicely shaded turn as Essen- 
dine’s steely secretary and Sheila 
Ferrini’s sly maneuvering as his 
wife. Phillip Patrone’s neurotic 
nebbish of a playwright also 
augments the entertaining sup- 
port team, which wisely defers to 


the play’s designated overactor, 


in the role of the preening, calcu- 
lating Essendine. 

In the 1982 Broadway revival 
of Present Laughter, George C. 
Scctt played the aging heart- 
throb, and you can see how he 
would make the antique star 
vehicle take off. With his rough 
growl and foxy demeanor, he’d 
turn Essendine into a cross be- 
tween Patton and John Bar- 
rymore, simultaneously fighting 
the Battles of the Midriff Bulge 
and the Bimbos. At the Lyric, 
Jeremiah Kissel cuts Essendine 
down to bite-size, and this quiet- 
er approach works hilariously in 
its sneaky way — his Essendine 
is less an egotistical monster than 
a good-natured little rat who 
wants to have his flings without 
losing his peace of mind or self- 
serving image. Kissel’s at his best 
when cornered by a phalanx of 
jabbering accusers, his voice 
jumping up octaves as he croons 
ghastly dialogue from moldy 
melodramas, his body flopping 
about in histrionic hysteria. Per- 
haps as time goes by, the actor 
will evoke some of the more 
unpleasantly oily aspects of a 
self-absorbed character with one 
eye on the girls and the other 
glued to his own navel. Still, 
marshaled by Kissel’s command- 
ing performance, Present Laugh- 
ter’s surviving guffaws are all 
present and accounted for. 0 


Irma 


Continued from page 8 

credit, the male characters have 
their memorable bits as well, as 
when Lord Edgar makes his first 
entrance — through the French 
doors, carrying in his arms the 
black, hairy, taxidermic disgrace 


of a wolf he has just snuffed. . 


And the lurching butler in 
skewed cape and blond Buster 
Brown, aptly named Nicodemus 
Underwood, makes the most of 
his obligatory wooden leg; at one 
point, when he’s just offstage 
wrestling some creature of the 
night, it’s hurled on before him, 
having allegedly been torn from 
its socket like a drumstick. 

Of course, all this is so ir- 
resistibly silly it could reduce you 
to helpless giggles, then hold you 
in its ham-lock, were it stylishly 
and speedily performed, with a 
precision to match its satiric 
flamboyance. At Triangle, actors 
Frank Jackson and Steven M. 
Auger are game and hearty — 
and true chameleons of costume. 
(In my favorite exchange, Auger 
plays both Lady Enid Hillcrest 
and Nicodemus while lodged 
behind the drapes, sticking out 
first one head and then the other, 
always appropriately if bedrag- 
gledly bewigged.) 

Unfortunately, under Steven 
O’Donnell’s too-sluggish direc- 
tion, the action and affectation 
are — you'll pardon the ex- 
pression — dragged out beyond 
endurance. It’s more like Project 
Adventure than camp. For exam- 
ple, at the expository beginning 
of the second act (set in Egypt, 
and sandwiched between the two 
at Mandacrest), Augur has been 
advised to play the Egyptian 
guide slower than molasses on 
valium — just the wrong choice 
when the play needs to be gotten 
on with. Given the multiple 
casting, broad differentiations 


' 











among characters are necessary, 
but with amateur actors (and 
these are two good ones), such 
extremes invariably produce at 
least one persona delineated, in 
large part, by loudness. Here, 
Jackson is better as enthusiastic 
straight man Lord Edgar than as 
the smoldering maid, Jane, whom 
he plays.on one shrill, scowly 
note. Similarly, Augur is funnier 
as Lady Enid, that Sherman tank 
of an Edwardian flower, than as 
the unfortunate Nicodemus, 
whom he renders more slather- 
ing household pet than macabre 
household retainer. In the end, 
between the directorial heavy- 
handedness and the lack of all- 
around thespian grace, The Mys- 
tery of Irma Vep makes for an 
evening that’s sometimes more of 
a grind than a bump in the night. 

a) 


Newman 


Continued from page 11 

material, retreating into sneaky 
sentimentality, or just settling for 
targets so big there’s no impact 
when he nails them. He does 
everything he can to avoid dis- 
comforting his listeners while 
still maintaining that high-toned 
patina of iconoclasm. 

“It’s Money That Matters,” the 
first single and a piece of calculat- 
ing fluff, gives the game away 
right up front. It’snothing but an 
indolent reworking of his earlier, 
far nastier (and funnier) “It’s 
Money That I Love,” and the shift 
in emphasis speaks volumes: the 
retreat from “that I love” to “that 
matters.” Now the joke is on 
everyone but the singer and the 
listener. That wasn’t the case 
with “It’s Money That I Love.” 
“Wanna kiss you,” blared New- 
man in a Jerry Lee Lewis leer, 
making it plain that greed is the 
greatest aphrodisiac im creation. 
That voice, pitched somewhere 
between the glee of an especially 
juicy real-estate killing and a cry 
of orgasm, gave the song a crazed 
animus — that and Newman's 
whorehouse piano. “It’s Money 
That Matters” replaces his piano 
with Mark Knopfler’s radio- 
friendly guitar, smothers his 
voice in cloying harmonies, and 
turns his first-person specificity 
into second-person generalities. 
You're left with a truism that does 
the dirty work of what it means to 
resist. 

Finding a setting in which 
truisms might come alive cannot 
be done with songs like “Roll 
with the Punches.” The narrator 
is another version of the South- 
erner in ‘Rednecks,’ the 
Afrikaner in “Christmas in Cape 
Town,” only with two terms of 
Reagan under his belt to validate 
his white-supremacist arrogance. 
But arrogance is all Newman 
gives him. The vocal is clumsy, 
thrown away, the America-love- 
it-or-leave-it pettiness is ordered 
off a menu ‘(today’s special: 
jingoism a la carte), and the 
man’s vengefulness has no sting. 
Newman doesn’t get inside his 
skin and give you the warped 
internal logic of the man’s 
“reasonableness.” He’s just Ran- 
dy’s stooge, someone anyone can 
despise. Beneath contempt, but at 
the same time beneath consider- 
ation — nothing for you and me 
to worry our neo-liberal heads 
over. We're nothing like the fools 
being so decorously reviled here. 

Well, it happens that is the 
very lie Randy Newman’s best 
stuff has been bent on debunk- 
ing these many years. When his 
material connects all the way, it 
suggests we are not as far from 
what we fear/despise/condemn 
as we like to think. See — a little 
shift in circumstance, an accident 
of God or two, and that mis- 
fit/crank/sociopath in the win- 
dow could be you, if you aren’t 
halfway there already. When he 
called his previous album Trou- 
ble in Paradise, he expressed his 
deep sense that behind the ve- 
neer of our collective life lurks 

Continued on page 21 









This Saturday, 
get a taste o 
the past. 


Travel back to the 17th 
Century this weekend for 
an affordable feast from 
the past. 


¢ Choice of entrees, with all the fixin’s. Learn about and 
experience the table manners and customs of the ° 
period. 

* Special prices for children 12 and under. 

¢ Live entertainment includes 17th-Century madrigals 
and country rounds. 
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| Some tricks they'll never learn. 


If animals were responsible for their own owncrless dogs and cats destroyed this year 
birth control, there might not be aneedto And it will also increase your pet's chances 
kill 13.5 million unwanted dogs and cats of living a longer and healthier life. That 
each year. That's the cost of not having your — responsibility is yours alone 

pet spayed or neutered. Fixed You'll never stop your pets from acting 











Reservations are required. Come early and soak up 





some histc ry before you dine! Even bringing a litter of puppies or kittens to naturally. But if you love them, you'll have 
an animal shelter is no guarantee they Il finda them fixed 
home before room has to be made for more. Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the 
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We're just off Route 3 in Plymouth. Watch for our signs. 


Dept. P, P.O. Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 02360 
(508) 746-3440 


Having your pet spayed or neutered is MSPCA for a free information packet on birth 
the only way to reduce the sad number of control for your pet 


MSPCA 2222 
Massac' Prev for animats 7 


350 South Huntington Avenue. Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (In the Springfield area. call (413) 736-2992), 
For membership information and a free copy of our magazine, Animals. call or write the MSPCA. 











Plimoth Plantation 

















Flo Gets What 
She Wants... 


For Halloween! 
\ And So Will You! 


Don't miss our 
special section of 
endless affordable 
Halloween gear. 


Best design 
labels, rooms 
jull of vintage, 
American & 
European 

orts jackets, Men's and 
Women’s suits, Smart 
tfice wear & Fun Party 
fear, thousands of shirts 
rom Formal to Flannel, 
Fall Coats, OverCoats, 
RainCoats, Sweaters, 
Classic Shetland to 
Mohair, New & Used 
Shoes, boots for work 
and play, accesories & 
Jewelry. 
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STORE HOURS 
Mon. - Fri. ..........12-7 
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ALTERNATIVE Department Store 














200 BROADWAY « KENDALL SQUARE + CAMBRIDGE, MA 02139 « 876-5230 
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TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SPY 








PARTS 1&2 
SATURDAY 
9:00PM 





| Ultimate Polaroid Exposure 





Plan now for the 


As this year's Special Holiday Gift 

















JERRY HARRISON, TALKING HEADS 


Photographed by renowned Polaroid Portrait Artist 


ELSA DORFMAN 


Ms. Dorfman, whose works have been exhibited at the ICA, 
the MFA and the Fogg, has leased one of only four existing 
20 x 24 Polaroid cameras and has set up her studio at 955 
Massachusetts Avenue. Cambridge. Now, you and up to 
nine others, including family, iriends or even your pet can be 
photographed by Elsa in her studio, and leave with this 
remarkable piece of art in hand. No waiting for weeks to see 


2, 





print. 


the results. Indeed, 70 seconds after the shot you see the 


TWO EXPOSURES: $450 
Call (617) 876-6416 for an appointment 


ADDITIONAL PRINTS AND SIZES AVAILABLE 














Ms. mary: hotos of author/poet 
are now on exhibit through October 29 at 
Vision Gallery, 560 Harrison Avenue, Boston. 

‘ Wed. -Sat., noon - 5PM 


GINSBERG 
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DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE 
The Music Business Seminar 
"Will You Join Us For Our 7th Season?" 


a ae 
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Each Week We 
Thoroughly Cover A 
Different Topic: 


Establishing Goals & Direction 
Putting Your Best Band Together 
Booking Profitable Gigs & Tours 

Records: Is It Possible? 

Songwriting/Publishing Income 

Video/Recording Studio Primer 
Producing Hit Records 
Capturing Publicity & Airplay 
Raising Capital/ Sponsorship 
Attracting/Signing With A Manager 
Specific Process Of Advancement 


Celebration Of A New Beginning 








GUEST SPEAKERS 


BERT HOLMAN 
Vice President of 
Collins Mgmt., Inc. (Aerosmith) 


KEITH GARDE 
Director of Publicity & Marketing 
Collins Mgmt., Inc (Aerosmith) 


MARIAN LEIGHTON LEVY 
A&R Rounder Records 


MARK FRIED 
BMI Associate Director 
from New York Headquarters 


EDWARD M. KELMAN, ESQ. 
Entertainment Lawyer - NYC 
Formerly Senior Attorney for CBS 


Records , General Counsel & VP of 


Law at Chappell Music Publishing 
MARK SUTTON 


Producer & Former MCA Recording 


Artist: "The Rings" 


More .Speakers TBA 








FIELD. TRIPS 
EASTERN SOUND & VIDEO 
New England's Premier Video & 
Teleproduction Facility 
32 Track Recording Studio 
Hi-tech Computerized Radio Station 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 
1 Year Membership to NEMA with 
full benefits and privileges ($40 value) 


FREE TEXTBOOK 


by DavidC. Belzer, CPA 


FREE RESOURCE DIRECTORIES 
1. New England Booking & Management ($45) 
2. Major & Indie A&R Reps ($95 value) 

3. New England Publicity Contacts: 

Print, Radio, &TV ($45 value) 


FREE SAMPLE CONTRACTS 
Group Partnership - Publishing - Booking 
Management - Production - Record Deal 


SPECIAL BONUSES 
Embossed 3 Ring Binder with preprinted tabs 
that hoid each week's handouts & your notes. 

DAYTIMER ™T ime Management Kit 








SEMINAR'S INSTRUCTOR 


NEMA is pleased to announce our 
seminar's instructor is Peter C.'Knickles, 
the Boston-based producer/manager 
who has become nationally recognized 
as one of the most influential record deal 
shoppers in the the country.. 


Via publishing his exclusive A&R Tip 
Sheet, Peter has built a strong following 
among many of the most powerful A&R 
executives. Here is a sampling of their 
comments & praise: 


"Keep em' comin™ Jamie Cohen, West 
Coast - Columbia A&R 


"Would Like to hear more on Artist #3” 
Roberta Petersen, Warner Brothers A&R 


"Please call me immediately about Artist 
#2. | need additional songs & photos.” 
Rob Gordon, EMI-Manhattan A&R 


"Demo please!" Randy Gerston, Arista 


"Thanks for getting back to me so 
quickly. The materials provided were 
extremely helpful. Enclosed please find 
my personal number. Make sure you 
call whenever you find something hot. | 
want to know about it first!" 

Aziz Goksel, Atlantic Records A&R 











PROUDLY SPONSORED BY: 


WHEN: Begins November 7, Mondays 7-10 p.m. 12 Weeks 
WHERE: Mass College of Art, 641 Huntington Ave, Boston 
TUITION: $375, Deferred Payment Plan Available 

MORE INFO: Call/Write To Request 8-page Brochure 


The New England Musicians Association 








815 Washington Street, Suite 2, Newtonville, Massachusetts 02160 








j > PM bony 








To Register 


Call (617) 965-7679 | 
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Newman 


Continued from page 19 

an immense pluralism of the 
fucked-up. In America, we're all 
free to be as deranged as we 
want, as long as we keep up ap- 
pearances: an idea Newman 
finds wondrously funny and also 
a weird validation of democracy. 
But his feel for this perversity 
and paradox has left him on 
Land of Dreams. Whether trying 
to feel out rap culture in the 
gruesomely earnest “Masterman 
and Baby J” or attempting to 
come to terms with his own 
childhood in ‘New Orleans 
Wins the War” (a lovely idea 
torpedoed by its tired Dixieland 
arrangement), Newman is an 
amnesiac posing as a tour guide 
— obsequious, dissembling, ten- 
tative, easily conned (particularly 
by his own jive). 

The twisted intimacy he’s been 
able to establish with anyone 
from a lonesome rapist to a spite- 
ful God eludes him here. Or may- 
be he avoids it. Newman’s vi- 
sion requires absolute audacity. 
Anything less and it turns into 


sophistry: the spectacle of a 
cover-up in the form of an 
exposé. Even the best Land of 
Dreams idea, “I) Want You To 
Hurt Like I Do” (delivered as the 
real fact behind love and family), 
is hedged and muted until all the 
song gets across is “Have a nice 
day anyway.” I’m reminded that, 
a few years back, Newman took 
the stage at Farm Aid. He was 
greeted with the deference due 
an Important Artist, as his peers 
beamed, high on altruism and 
camaraderie, and the fans whis- 
tled and cheered. Newman, too, 

ad the perfect song for the 
occasion, if only he could have 
summoned the nerve to play it: 
“Let's Burn Down the Cornfield.” 
Perhaps the audience would 
have lynched him on the spot; 


- perhaps John Mellencamp would 


have himself. But until Newman 
recovers the audacity that would 
let him act out such disturbing, 
anarchic moments — making 
that private anarchy stick to the 
public sense of denial in ordinary 
life — and see into what kind of 
trouble they could get him into, 
he’s as useless as his new record 
is palatable. 0 




















PLANET 


RECORDS - 


536 COMM AVE 
KENMORE SQUARE 
BOSTON 
353-0693 








RECORDS 

OMPACT DISCS, 
AND CASSETTES 

EVERY BOUGHT 


KIND AND 


OF MUSIC 














ADMISSION 


° dc 


WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


. See ad for detalis. 


Reetrictions 
I SEE C FOR COUPON 
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Chart a course 
to the past. 


Courses and workshops 
offered this fall at 
Plimoth Plantation: 


° English Ritual Dance 
Wednesday evenings through November 2. 
¢ Cookery of 17th-Century New England 
Thursday evenings through November 17. 
e Native American Storytelling 
Saturday afternoons, October 29 and November 20. 
¢ Timber-F 
Sunday, October 30. 
¢ Herbal Crafts 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, October 24 & 25, 
and Monday evening, November 28. 





















For information about these and other programs, 
including 17th-Century dining, please send or call for the 
Fall Calendar of Events. 
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We're just off Route 3. in Plymouth. Watch for our signs 





Dept. P, P.O. Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 02360 
(508) 746-1622, ext. 367 
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Plimoth Plantation . 
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Ed Grimley with Jesse Jackson: missing the delightful goofiness 





Baby Boom 


Continued from page 7 
mornings, then you've seen an- 
other late-night character follow- 
ing hard on the heels of the 
Muppet Babies, ALF (cartoon 
version), and the Chipmunks. 
The Completely Mental Misad- 
ventures of Ed Grimley (at 11:30 
a.m. on Channel 4) features Sat- 
urday Night Live (and SCTV) 
alum Martin Short’s voice be- 
hind an animation of his charac- 
ter Ed Grimley, the cowlick-fes- 
tooned supernerd with a lifelong 
addiction to Wheel of Fortune. 
The show sounds funny, I must 
say, with all those Grimley ob- 
servations and mutterings. When 
he’s sucked down a drain and 
finally washes upon a beach, Ed 
kisses the land, and the sentence 
that comes out of his mouth is 
“Gee, it never tastes as good as 
you think it will.” And it’s true to 
character — though so far Ed 
hasn’t watched much TV, his 
apartment is decorated with a 
life-size portrait of Pat Sajak. 
Upstairs lives Miss Malone, an 
aspiring TV-movie actress (with 
the diction of a dime-store Zsa 
Zsa Gabor) who is Grimley’s love 
interest. And there’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Freebus, the super and his mis- 
sus, who look as though they 
were sent over from Hanna- 
Barbera central casting. There's 
Sheldon his rat and Moby his 
goldfish, plus the Gustav 
Brothers, twin scientists who 
seem to sneak into the action by 
using their TV remote-control 
device (as though they lived on 
another channel). Ed opens and 
closes each show, lying in his 
murphy bed, writing in his diary. 
And, oh yes, there’s Count 
Floyd. Another SCTV alum, Joe 
Flaherty, reprises the character 
(imagine Tony Randall with a 


widow’s peak and a Bavarian 
accent) he did on that show. On 
Ed. Grimley, Count Floyd, played 
by Joe Flaherty in the flesh, hosts 
a kiddie show, where the joke is 
that the kid studio audience is 
bored out of its mind. Each week 
Count Floyd enters from behind 
his cardboard coffin lid and 
draws some “really scary stories” 
on his sketch pad or shows home 
movies. 

What the show never really 
delivers is the kind of delightful 
goofiness of the live Ed Grimley. 
A recent episode — in which our 
boy helps Miss Malone rehearse 
her part in a TV-movie only to 
have her fined $10 for overacting 


— shows some of the slyness I'd . 


been hoping for. Before you 
know it, Ed is at the window 
yelling down to the furious 
crowd, which happens to be a 
film cut from a silent movie. And 
when Count Floyd shows home 
movies, well, what else is a 
kiddie-show vampire going to 
bring out but “scenes from the 
old country,” iike the one that’s a 
really a B-movie clip featuring a 
pterodactyl-sized bat on a string. 

But the line-drawing conjures 
up only some of the Grimley 
physical. mannerisms — the 
crabwalk just barely comes 
across. And the nervous man- 
nerisms and grimaced face and 
hunched-over posture that make 
Ed Grimley so fetching in his 
nerdiness — the attributes that 
made him a real, live cartoon 


character in the first place — just . 


can’t be conveyed by animation, 
at least not this animation. As 
soon as the flesh-and-blood 
Martin Short steps into his 
animated form while the opening 
credits roll, the charming part of 
him is masked. Alas, you might 
mistake animated Ed Grimley for 
someone else you've seen on 
Saturday morning — he looks an 
awful lot like Jughead. 0 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4: 


"A DAY IN THE LIFE" 
BAMBRBUMBRRBBRRRBBBBM 


CLASSIC OCTOBER FEST CONTINUES : 
A DIFFERENT ARTIST FEATURED EACH DAY! 


VAN MORRISON 

LED ZEPPELIN (WIN LP'S ALL DAY LONG!) 
ALLMAN BROTHERS 

GEORGE HARRISON 


@eoeoeed92eg@edeecdee@esosdsedesd @ 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28TH: "THE WZLX MONSTER MASH BASH 2" 


WITH BOBBY "BORIS" PICKETT, THE 
ORIGINAL CREATOR OF 

"THE MONSTER MASH"! ! 8PM AT 
VINCENT'S IN RANDOLPH. BEST 
COSTUME WINS A TRIP FOR 2 TO 
IXTAPA, ON THE WEST COAST OF 
MEXICO! 2ND PRIZE: $500 ! ! 


"1969": MOVIE PARTY! COME TO THE 
JUKEBOX IN BOSTON TO WIN 
HUNDREDS OF TICKETS TO THE 
MOVIE PREMIERE---MUSIC, FILM SECT 
FROM 1969 ! ! 
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VISITING AR 


november 7 
JILL JOHNSTON, art 


Museum 
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Art in America magazine 
5:30 pm /// 


tickets 4.00/5.50 


for ticket information please Call 
(617) 267-6100 x718 
all programs held in the 


School 


230 The Fenway, Boston 
Anderson Auditorium 
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AWESOME SELECTION 
TONY LAMA @ JUSTIN 
DAN POST @ LUCCHESE 
FRYE 


Central Sales Co. 
New & Used Musical 
Instruments 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Open Sundays 
Call 876-0687 


1702 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Between Harvard &' Porter S Lare 







HELEN’S LEATHER 
110 CHARLES ST., BOSTON 
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ART, LITERATURE AMD IDEMTITY IM LATIM AMERICA TODAY 


LATINOAMERICA DESPIERTA 


A fall festival of exhibitions, 
concerts and symposia 
This week: November 3, 6:30p.m 
VISION, MYTH AND POWER with 
Ernesto Cardenal, Julio Ortega, Alfredo 
Jaar, Alan West 
Exhibition: Liliana Porter 


for info: Mass College of Art 232-1555 x484 


ra moses 
Cen, oi 


eon Phecenix 
LATIN AMERICA AWAKENED 


ARTE,LITERATURA E IDEWMTIDAD En AMERICA LATIMA HOY 
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» Call...395-KISS 
Wait for us to ask for your 
category number, then punch in 
the 4 digit number listed on the 
left hand side of the category 
you want. 
NEWS/WEATHER/SPORTS 
4201 NEWS HEADLINES 
4211 WEATHER 1-2 DAY FORECAST 











4212 WEATHER 5 DAY FORECAST 
‘wag 4221 SPORTS SCORES 

i oo SPORTS HEADLINES 

4223 POINT SPREADS 

7699 RED SOX UPDATE 





3 COMMUNITY SERVICE 
6282 MBTA 

6000 PUBLIC SERVICE NUMBERS 
4230 LOTTERY NUMBERS 

9000 STOCK QUOTE HOTLINE 
5627 EMPLOYMENT HOTLINE 
4250 CALENDAR EVENTS 





= 108FM 
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< 
KISS 108’S BIGGEST RECORDS . 
TITLE ARTIST 
ANOTHER L@VER Giant Steps 
PUT THIS LOVE TO THE TEST John Astley 
GIVING YOU THE BEST Anita Baker 
WALK ON WATER Eddie Money , 
THE WAY THAT YOU LOVE ME Karyn White 
THE LOVER IN ME Sheena Easton 
MY PREOGATIVE Bobby Brown f 
THE ONLY WAY IS UP Yazz & 
‘ The Plastic Pop q 
BIG FUN inner City 
| DON'T WANT YOUR LOVE Duran‘Duran 
DOMINO DANCING Pet Shop Boys « 
SAFE IN THE ARMS OF LOVE Shooting Party 
f SYMPTOMS OF TRUE LOVE Tracie Spencer 
BABY CAN! HOLD YOU Tracy Chapman 
TILL 1 LOVED YOU Streisand & 
. Johnson 
SHE WANTS TO DANCE WITH ME Rick Astley 
BABY | LOVE YOUR WAY/FREEBIRD Will to Power 
| WISH YOU HEAVEN Prince 
IT TAKES TWO Rob E. Base 
WHAT YOU SEE IS WHAT YOU GET Brenda K. Starr : 
UP & COMING ‘ 
PERFECT Fairground 
Attraction : 
BORN NOT TO KNOW Tony Toni Tone 
BELIEVED YOU WERE LUCKY Til Tuesday 
YOU'RE MY WORLD Nick Heyward 
WILD WORLD Maxi Priest 
BOY, I'VE BEEN TOLD Sa-Fire 
| WANT TO HAVE SOME FUN Samantha Fox 
PUT A LITTLE LOVE IN YOUR HEART Annie Lennox & 
Al Green 
RESCUE ME Al B. Sure 
EVERY ROSE HAS ITS THORN Poison 
SSCS SSSSSSSSESESSSSCC SESE SSSSSES ESSE EEEEEEEBEEEEEE x 
| SPECIAL INTERESTS 





4105 BEST BUYS LIST 
4120 SOAP OPERA UPDATE 
413C JAMES ST. JAMES 

IN HOLLYWOOD 
4150 ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST 
4474 ROCKY'S JOKE OF THE DAY 
4505 FEATURE ARTIST OF THE WEEK 
4501 KISS 108 TOP 10 
4502 KISS 108 PLAYLIST 
4504 PICK HITS OF THE WEEK 


ENTERTAINMENT 
4300 MOVIES 

4320 SPORTING EVENTS 
4340 CONCERTS 

4381 ROCK MUSIC LISTINGS 
4400 JAZZ LISTINGS 

4420 COUNTRY & FOLK MUSIC 
4430 CLASSICAL MUSIC 
4360 NIGHTCLUBS 

4451 THEATER 

4452 DANCE 

4453 SYMPHONY OPERA 
4454 MUSEUMS 

4455 ART EXHIBITS 

4473 COMEDY CLUBS 
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+ ELALAS 


HOW TO USE CITYLINE 4000 





Shabbat Shalom Boston 
Creative Shabbat experience planned for 
young single Jewish adults. 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 8:30 P.M. 
Host Synagogue 


TEMPLE BETH ABRAHAM 
1301 Washington Street, Canton 
Oneg Shabbat social hour following the service. 
Sponsoring organizations: 
SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF MASSACHUSETTS, - 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations , United Synagogue, and 


BOSTON'S JEWISH YOUNG ADULT CENTER in cooperation with 
COMBINED JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES OF GREATER BOSTON. 
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It’s dying. 


or centuries, it has steered man to 
safety. And now because of neglect, 
vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 

We are The Lighthouse Preservation 
Society. And we're working to preserve 
our lighthouse heritage. 

Since 1984, we've been helping to 
restore these landmarks, increase pub- 
lic awareness, and document and 
interpret their history. 

And youcan help. Contact The Light- 
house Preservation Society, P.O. Box 
736, Rockport, Massachusetts 01966. 

Or call us at (508) 281-6336. And 
help us Keep It Shining. 


Accuivom | he Lighthouse Preservation Society 
P.O. Box 736 (617) 281-6336 














Rockport; MA 01966 








Bauza 


Continued from page 11 
of the piece comes from the 
drums, as Parker acknowledges 
when he begins his solo by quot- 
ing, twice, Gershwin’s “Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm.” The simple structure of 
the piece, its layered sound and 
gathering intensity, have made it a 
lasting hit with Latin audiences. 
“Tanga” was Bauza’s final 
number at the Villa Victoria, 
where he brought a reconstructed 
band of Latin veterans — bassist 
José Santiago, trumpeter Victor 
Paz, lead alto Rolando Brisceno 
— and New York jazz musicians, 
including saxophonist Bill 
Kirchner and trumpeter Mike 
Mossman — and played a varied 
but uneven set. There were plen- 
ty of vocals. After asking the’ 
crowd whether anyone wanted to 
hear salsa, Bauza brought on 
Rudy Calzado and an assorted 
trio of women — Bauza’s budget 
must not include uniforms — to 
sing “Ifa,” a piece enlivened by 
the forceful trombone solo of éric 
Storkman. Calzado has a pleas- 
ing baritone voice, but he dances 
on stage while holding his belly 
tight and looking down, as if 
afraid he'll slip. He’s also evident- 
ly the straw boss of the band, but 
his excited waves and shouts to 


the musicians, certainly vague- 


looking from the audience's 
standpoint, seemed to paralyze 
the band, as-well. 

Bauza’s granddaughter, actress 
and vocalist Sandra Rodriguez, 
sang “Acaba ya” and “Canci6n” 
in a high, metallic, and inex- 
pressive voice. “Acaba ya” begins 
and ends upbeat but has at its 
center a moody ballad: the 
smooth, almost slinky reed writ- 
ing might have been the work of 
Chico. O’Farrill. Rodriguez 
seemed to want to act out her 
songs with her remarkable range 
of facial expressions: when Bauza 
brought on the _ venerable 
Graciela, star vocalist of the 
Machito band and the previous 
Bauza outfits, he could have been 
giving her a lesson in getting 
expressiveness into the voice. 
Graciela looks something like the 
Ella Fitzgerald of a decade ago, 
and she has Fitzgerald’s poise. 
Her voice has deteriorated — 
Bauza announced that she was ill 
— but she produced a nuanced, 
gracefully flowing “Lagrima y 
tristeza,” a song that shares much 
of its melody with “Nature Boy.” 
Then she came back with “Ay 
José, asi no es,” improvising, 
according to my Spanish-speak- 
ing friends, a series of ribald 
insults and suggestions directed 
at this imagined José. 

Elsewhere the band was the 
star, as on the boppish “Wild 
Jungle” and on another number 
dedicated to Africa, “Kenya.” The 
latter begins with a dashing 
fanfare before a trombone in- 
troduces a theme that sounds like 
a cowboy ballad. Perhaps this 
association was reinforced by the 
romantic trombone solo of Gerry 
Chamberlain, who, like Jack 
Teagarden, is from Corpus 
Christi, with some of Teagarden’s 
elegance of tone and controlled 
but still sweet vibrato. 

Bauza introduced “Azulito” as 
“a little blues,” an apt-enough 
description for this 12-bar piece 
over Afro-Cuban rhythms. Pian- 
ist Sergio George solo’d, and the 
rhythm section, which some- 
times seemed independent of the 
band’s efforts, grouped itself 
around his rhythmically lively 
phrases. The relative hush was 
welcome. Perhaps because they 
were playing these brassy ar- 
rangements in the live acousties 
of the Villa Victoria, much of the 
detail in the band’s playing was 
smudged. That's too bad: if there 
are few subtleties in the arrange- 
ments, there is considerable com- 
plexity in the rhythms under- 
neath the horns, and some of that 
was lost. 

The crowd did not mind. It 
greeted Bauza as a legitimate 
legend. Although he did pick up 
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panying phrases behind Graciela, AMERICAN HOME COOKING COMES TO THE NORTH END! 
he is no longer really an in- Introducing the 
strumentalist. But he is no has- . 


an alto sax to play a few accom- Doses va S BEST -KEPT SECRET! ¥ 


Take a trip 








been. The 40-year-old compo- . 4 

sition “Mambo inn” still sumed asisCai¢ 

fresh. If it's no longer startling, "Home of the Hearty Appetite” t ou time. 
that’s because crucial features of .."an Oasis for anyone who misses old-fashioned Cambridge restaurant food like 

the Afro-Cuban jazz bands — you got at the old Turtle Cafe or Jeff's Kitchen.” a 

their bright sonorities, high vol- (Sunday Gourmet Column|Herald 5/29/88) Experience 

ume, and active rhythm sections "doh hearted. Portions are staggering!” . * 

— have become the dominant i iT ahaa eee 7/28/88) oe ol P limoth P lantation, 

style of current big bands. Never Tues-Sat 1130-10 Sunday Brunch 11-3 ; | oe 

an important solbist, only n aceecenes A the living museum of the 





bandleader in his later years, 
barely known to the general 


Z 17th century. 





public, Bauza is still a force. O ls, 6 ea . oe 

We're doing it all this fall, including 17th-Century dining 
on Saturday evenings, interesting courses and workshops, 
Friday night films, and much more. 








STA TRAVEL 100 OFFICES 
C d WORLDWIDE 7 } Fall H a 
ave Ogs 8 FOR LAST MINUTE SEAT AVAILABILITY! * November 11-13: 


Annual Conference of the Colonial Maritime Association 
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; LONDON ............ from$ 470 AUCKLAND.......... from $ 980 
Continued from page 11 i SRR eee from$ 458 NEWYORK.......... from$ 98 » Devemiler 3, 4, 11, 12: 
bout the world” unless they’ve AMSTERDAM....:.... from$ 478 BALI................ from $1170 ae stdin 
shoved their tattooed asses into RIO DE JANEIRO... from$ 758 HONGKONG......... from $ 749 Elizabethan Christmas Weekends 

, ‘ TARICA......... from$ 378 SINGAPORE ......... from $1120 

extremely tight leopard spotted ile OE from$ 299 NAIROBI............ from $1190 For complete information about these and. other programs, 
pants ~~ teased —, mighty CRs from $1070. DELHI............... from $1150 please send or call for the Fall Calendarof Events 
manes eavenward. n- ¢ MULTI STOP FLIGHTS « oe a ¥ ‘ 5; ~ 
fortunately for their market ap- ; BOSTOR/LONDOWDELHVBANGROIKHONG KONG/BOSTON ..... from $1400 We're just off Route 3 in Plymouth. Watch for our signs. 
peal, there’s more holding the : eabesataneine - SO tip ec te anc ye eae am $ 428 
Cavedogs together than spandex DELHVLONDON/BOSTON 2.00.0... ..cccccccceeeeeeesesees from $1893 eee 
and hairspray (though CBS is : EQUALLY LOWAONE WAY FARES (508) 746-1622, ext. 367 

: * CALL EE COPY OF THE STUDENT T 
fronting Spahr the money to buy © ADVICE PROM THs EePcare RAVEL HANDBOOK 
a pair of jeans that fit), and they'd - 





look pretty silly in gold rope |: THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 4 : a 
chains and big Nikes (op-art T- 273 NEWBURY ST ‘ Plimoth Plantation Vv 
shirts and multi-colored canvas (617) 266-6014 BOSTON, MA 02116 ; 
high-tops are more their style). 
Detractors have tried to dismiss 
the Cavedogs as just another 
‘60s-influenced band flogging a 
style of music that’s all mined 
out. Spahr sees their sights aimed 
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people that can expand on it — 
Elvis Costello, XTC, the Replace- 

If you peel back that first crisp 
layer of feisty Rickenbackers and 


ments, thank God for Paul West- ~ 

erberg. If you like Alex Chilton, 

it’s cool. Big Star sound like 

Badfinger, and they were 

snappy cymbals, you'll uncover a j j 

cerebral stew. A cursory listen An = venl ng of F ire and | ce 

will deliver the good hooks, but if . H 

you listen closely, you'll realize hosted by Elduris Icelandic Vodka 
that the song you've been singing Bons 
along to at the top of your lungs is and the Boston Phoenix 
about shooting people with a 


machine gun, or ethnocentrism in + 
a decaying England, or personal Thursday Music 


paranoia, displacement, and dis- 
































affection. Their latest tape (up- 

dated versions of ‘Tater Coun- Nov. 3 by 
try” and “Leave Me Alone” and 

new tunes “Bed of Nails” and | at SKIN 
“Dressing Room Door’) shows | é , : 

the Cavedogs at their most pen- . | Axis/DV8 

sive and deliberate. Gone are the | ; 

happy-go-lucky farfisa prod- | Landsdowne St. 


dings (until recently, supplied on 
synthesizer by Mike Gorgo) anda 
good pertion of the backing sha- 
la-las. The vocals have been 
brought forward and the tempos 
slowed, highlighting the often 
somber, stream-of-consciousness 
guality of the words. The new 
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'P'G-13)PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <= 
"Some Material May Be inappropriate tor Children Under 13 | 


COPYRIGHT © 1988 BY PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





STARTS FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4th! 





USA Cinemas 


DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS 


536-2870 








General Cinema 


CHESTNUT HILL 


RTE. 9 ot HAMMOND ST. 


277-2500 








General Cinema 


FRAMINGHAM 


RTE. 9 at SHOPPERS WORLD 
235-8020/872-4400 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 15A 
326-4955 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 


933-5330 








USA Cinemas 


DANVERS 


RTE. 128 - EXIT 24 
777-2555 /593-2100 








USA Cinemas 


SOMERVILLE 


ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 


628-7000 








SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 


286-1660 





SPECIAL U2 T-SHIRTS, HATS AND POSTERS ON SALE AT ALL THESE THEATRES! 
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\PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A MIDNIGHT FILMS PRODUCTION OF A PHIL JOANOU FILM U2 RATTLE AND HUM 
MUSIC PRODUCED BY JIMMY IOVINE DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY/COLOR JORDAN CRONENWETH, A.S.C. 
DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY/BLACK & WHITE ROBERT BRINKMANN EXECUTIVE PRODUCER PAUL McGUINNESS 













PRODUCED BY MICHAEL HAMLYN DIRECTED BY PHIL JOANOU A PARAMOUNT PICTURE eee 5 
ALBUM AVAILABLE ON ISLAND RECORDS, CASSETTES & COMPACT DISCS 4 . 
SPECTIna: necoRDING READ. ‘The Official Book of the Ws \Y: 








PG-13)PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <- (x foocsy sere 51a)" U2 Movie" FROM HARMONY BOOKS" ow-¢- 


"Some Material May Be inappropriate for Children Under 13 





PYRIGHT © 1988 BY PARAMOUNT PICTURES CORPORATION ALL RIGHTS RESERVE 
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Start a new chapter 





in somebody's life. 
















ith your time and effort, one more 
adult in Massachusetts will learn t 
read. Volunteer for literacy. 

For more information call the 
ommonwealth Literacy Corps at 
1-800-447-8844. 


Michael S. Dukakis. Governor 
Gerry D'Amico. Director 
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WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


. See ad for details. 
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The (() 
Ride for the RainForest and 


gorilla 


A Project of Rain Forest Action Network A Non-Profit Tax-Exempt Organization ~ 


ROCK for the 


AFRICAN 


RAIN FOREST 


Thursday, Nov. 10, 8:30 p.m. 





Bim Skala Bim 
One People 
Shy Five 
Dogzilla 

The Promise 


$7.50 donation 
presented by: 
~~ Q 


Magazine 


MER®IN 


bicycles 


REE 


' BLANK KODAK 
VIDEOTAPE 


“TWViveo 


ODYSSEY 
WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


Restrictions . See ad for details. 
SCE COVER FOR COUPON 

















A 2-HOUR TREKXAxTHON! 


STAR TREK 





- 
*xSTAR TREK BLOOPERS* 
ALL Outrageous Reels In Color! 


The Making of StarTrek IV "The Voyage Home” 
* Previews A Behind-the-Scenes 

Special Three Season Retrospective 

& 2nd Pilot Outakes-Never Shown on TV 

* Plus-Official Star Trek Trivia Quiz! 


FRI-SAT-SUN NOV 4-5-6 
BOSTON COLLEGE DEVILN HALL AVD. 
SHOWS 7&9:15 PM 
TICKETS AT THE DOOR $4 
Studenv/$5 Gen. Public 

. (5 min. walk from (F) - 


Parking in Sports complex) 
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Cavedogs 


Continued from page 23 

they'll ceiebrate by playing a 
show or two in Boston. 

* * * 

ODDS AND ENDS. It’s pretty 
much Hallowe’en all week ... 
Friday, October 28: the Lazy 
Cowgirls are a fearsome blast, 
opening for the Titanics with the 
Voodoo Dolls at Green Street . . . 
Heretix at Edible Rex ... Dream 
So Real and Idaho Alaska at 
T.T.’s ... two stellar power trios; 
the Neighborhoods and the Bags, 
at Grover’s ... One Life at the 
Lizard Lounge ... Saturday the 
29th: BOO-galoo Swamis host a 
Hallowe’en Cajun/zydeco dance 
contest at Johnny D’s ... A 
Scanner Darkly and UT at Green 
Street ... Tommy James and the 
Shondells at the Jukebox ... 
Bentmen Hallowe’en high jinks 
at the Rat ... Lyres and the 
Catheads at T.T.’s . . . Sunday the 
30th: get primed for the week to 
come with Game Theory, the 
Blake Babies, and the Immortals 
at the Rat (18 plus) ... Urge 
Overkill, Stickdog, and 
Mudhoney at the Middle East (3 
p-m., all ages) ... Bim Skala Bim 
host a black & white ball at the 
Channel .. . Raindogs with Van- 
couver’s Spirit of the West at 
Johnny D’s ... Monday the 3ist: 
Zulus shake out the mold with 
Plan 9 at Bunratty’s ... annual 
big ol’ hairy Biker's Ball at the 
Channel. ... Ratty Boys Hal- 
lowe’en Party at Molly’s .. 
Tuesday, November Ist: Clive 
Pig strums and yuks it up at the 
Coffee Kingdom in Worcester . . . 


Wednesday the 2nd: Metal- 


lurgists can dance to King Dia- 
mond and Armored Saint (18 
plus) at the Channel .. . Volcano 
Suns, Busted Statues, and Haber- 
land at Bunratty’s ... Thursday 
the 3rd ... Skin call it quits at 
AXIS with grieving buddies Dog- 
zilla ... Burning Spear at the 
Channel ... and a must-see first 
in Boston — Le Mystére des Voix 
Bulgares (the Bulgarian state fe- 
male choir) at the Somerville 
Theatre. 0 


MIT 


Continued from page 9 
development; and figures with 
vidlent, thrusting tongues appear 
over and over again in her late- 
‘60s and early-’70s work. Lan- 
guage — expulsive, aggressive, 
phallic — is seen as a male at- 
tribute, and so Spero’s future 
endeavor is to create a “‘lan- 
guage” that is specifically fe- 
male. 

By this time her works have 
taken the form of scrolls of rice 
paper with images either 
stamped upon them repeatedly 
or applied by collage. In a tape 


| g¢made in conjunction with: the 
exhibition (it’s playing just 
outside the gallery), Spero says 
she sees the figures of. women 
from Greek, Celt jindu, and 
modern myth to be a ist of 
characters in a mpanvy of 
which she 
‘ at 
aT: 
t lal 
vomen in Chil Brazil 
ran, and Turkey with a boldly 
printed but cliche’d ‘Fascist Pig 


to succeed as art. 


But in Notes in Time of Women 
(1976-'79) and subsequent work 
she takes a more celebratory 
stance that incorporates her 
anger and works through it. Her 
wide-ranging texts note that 
“throughout male literary history 
gorgons, sirens, mothers of death, 
and goddesses of night represent 
women who reject passivity and 
silence” and that “the revolution 
in women’s roles will have an 
even greater impact, according to 
Eli Ginsburg, the Columbia Uni- 
versity authority on manpower, 
than the rise of communism and 
the development of nuclear 
energy.” Between the two poles 
she creates a women’s world that 
Kali, Sheila-na-gig, Venus, 
Abigail Adams, and H.D. cohabit * 
as sisters. In these later works the 
images have grown in power and 
become once again sufficient to 
carry her ideas. In Rebirth of 
Venus (1984), which is only 24 
inches tall but 115 inches long, 
Spero’s imagery shows women 
dancing, jumping, running, 
throwing, and gesturing with a 
freedom and a rhythm that is not 
only ‘beautiful, but liberating for 
all viewers, female and male. 

* * o 

Richard Bolton is one of those 

smart people who end up in 


‘ Cambridge analyzing the forces 


that make us think and act the 
way we do. Their conclusions 
these days are seldom reassuring 
about the health of American 
democracy. Bolton’s analysis 
takes the form both of books (he 
edits a series on “Media and 
Society” for the University of 
Minnesota Press) and visual-art 
exhibitions. At MIT he has 
created a critical mixed-media 
installation entitled ‘The Bear in 
the Marketplace: Anti- 
communism and Patriotism in 
Recent American Advertising,” 
which attempts to show the 
influence of superpower politics 
on advertising and vice versa. In 
an election year in which no 
matter who wins, we all lose, 
Bolton’s visual analysis is tirnely 
— and de ing. 

Bolton has divided his presen- 
tation into three categories (“The 
Construction of the Enemy,” 
“The Construction of Patriot- 
ism,” and “The Construction of 
Cooperation”) and two media 
(print — pages from Time and 
Newsweek — and video). The ad 
line from New Balance running 
shoes that goes “Why Runners 
Make Lousy Communists” 
(“Construction of the Enemy”) is 
bad enough, but the TV spots are 
absolutely chilling. “The Con- 
struction of Patriotism’ section 
includes Chevrolet’s upbeat 
“Heartbeat of America” followed 
by “The Pride Is Back” from 
competitor Plymouth (‘Born in 
America’). It is then natural, even 
fitting, given the context the auto 
ads create, to hear and see “It’s 
Morning Again in America,” 
President Reagan's 1984 re-elec- 
tion ad. I’d never seen it beforé, 
but if had, | would have 
understood better his easy coast 


to re-election. George Bush’s 


equal f [ believe in a 
ntler n n 
ne Se 
i" lepre be 
g pac 
SK 
ng r 
Coke ana Pepsi nas never veen 
so true. Thomas jefferson would 


weep. uw 














HoT DOTS 








by Clif Garboden 





FRIDAY 


8:00 (38) Monty Python and the Holy Grail (movie). 
A classic, proper treated. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:30 (44) haleane: A Clash of Cultures. This 
superb series looks at the mixed cultural 

that conflicts modern Africans. (Until 9:30 p.m. 
9:00 (2) The Mikado. Eric Idle and members of the 
English National Opera star in a quirk-laden 
Jonathan Miller production of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
tale of old Japan. To be repeated on Sunday at 2 
p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Something Is Out There. But worry about 
that later. The earthling cop and his alien sidekick 
are too occupied with what's down here to chase 
monsters. Joe Cortese and Maryam d’Abo star. 





00) Bou. The season premiere. Is anybody 


still watching? Is Bobby alive or dead this season 
Where's Pam? Lucy back p my (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:30 (5) Just the 10 of Us. An oddball sit-com about 
an athletic coach at a private Catholic boys school 
and his five daughters who turn the place co-ed. Bill 
Kirchenbauer stars as the ove nt big-family 
man. A lot better than it sounds. (Until 10 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 


eee renin corns teburn, . 
2:30 (7) Football. Florida versus Auburn, or Penn 
Site versus Weet Viegine. 








. The Celtics versus the. 


8:00 (5) Election 88: The Kennedy/Malone De- 

bate. Must we? For those voters who haven't tired 

of pointless banter about matters of life and death, 

it's the Ted and Joe show 

of Women Voters. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) 

Adrienne King drip blood into Crystal Lake as a 

psycho-killer stalks a summer camp, mu ~ 

Feenager who even thnks about having sex. ! 
mM.) . 

8:00 (48) Austin City Limits. Fea music from 

Riders in the and Hot Rize. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 — ailor, , parts one and 

two. 


Soldier, 
return of John le Carré’s bestseller to the 
small screen with Alec Guinness as George Smiley. 





SUNDAY 


11:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Do Scientists Cheat? Re- 
peated from last week. A lobk at how professional 
pressures to publish papers and to grab grant 





money encourage scientists to r fi Ss. 
Cancer ... yeah... | cured it. Right. That's 
ticket. A cure .. . yeah. (Until noon.) 

Downstairs: The Beastly Hun 


truth about a is 
ing father. (Until 11 og 
10:30 (38) Ask the (~~ What are our 
chances of gering those li —— bookcases 
built before Christmas? (Until 11 p.m.) 





12:30 a.m. (5) Gaslight (movie). Charies 
drives ‘noid n 4 in tous Snel 1004 
ps' U drama. Aliso starring Jo- 
seph . (Until 2:45 a.m.) 

MONDAY 





8:00 (38) Burnt Offerings (movie). Karen Black and 
Burgess Meredith find more skeletons in their 
closets. Horror from 1976. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 


9:00 (4) Favorite Son, part two. A vote for Bush is a 
vote for Quayle. Think about that. Tell your friends. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Football. The Denver Broncos versus the 


Indian is Colts. 
9:00 @) Dadah Death, part two. So what's 


~ Is 
Mamah? The conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Hersey’s . Dana Hersey’s 
scheduled topics are Ben Kingsley in Without a 
Clue, Sherry Lansing in The Accused, and the early 
careers of Harrison Ford, Mark Harmon, and Kevin 
Costner. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 


1:00 (44) Beat the Devil (movie). A peculiar 1954 
with Hu rey . Jennifer Jones, 


and Gina . A film-noir spoof put 








oe .m.) 

(56) The Amityville Horror (movie). If anything 

like this ever to you, just move — 

or no . (Until 10 p.m.) 

The American The Life. and 

World War Il, we 
in ‘the 


fey this? (Until 10:30 Pay x 

See OD Oe irae cus core tian; Le Se 
ther chia te accept premature death. More cc 
com’ 


from the school of Isno ; 


tragedy left by the networks? (Until 11 
Ds 


p.m 
A ir agg Say 
on forever, and if anything, its only gatten stupider. : 


running. (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 ee The Bruins versus the Toronto 


(2) The Mind: Addiction. Might as well face it, 
you're addicted to something. A at the mental 


food gaming, tobacco, drugs, and alcohol tat 








Hy 
11:30 (2) Campaign: 
peated from Monday at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 








(5) The Worid’s Greatest Stunts. Christopher 
neste an hour af Reswuee's Seat ae 
Also M , Chariton 


fi 
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a 
8 
f 
Hy 
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i 
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enegegnesret 
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iH ia 
Fi "i (ily 
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nat 








P 's about a star's 
memoirs. 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (4) Miami Vice. and the 
ee eee eee teen How about 
marries 


he CR heeds ws 
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THE ROCK OF BOSTON 
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THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY, 










































































| 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
6 1 Desire U2 
2 2 Breakfast in Bed UB40 
3 3 Peek A Boo SIOUXSIE AND THE BANSHEES 
5 4 Let it Roll LITTLE FEAT 
7 5 Early in the Moming ROBERT PALMER 
8 6 Finish What Ya Started VAN HALEN 
9 7 Dreamworld MIDNIGHT OIL 
10 8 Don't Taks It So Hard KEITH RICHARDS 
11 9 Small World HUEY LEWIS 
13 10 Prison Blues JIMMY PAGE 
12 11 Cult of Personality LIVING 
14 12 A Word in Spanish ELTON JOHN 
15 13 In Your Room 
16 14 I'm Not Your Man TOMMY CONWELL 
20 15 Walk on Water EDDIE MONEY 
17 16 Slow Turi JOHN HIATT 
19 17 It's Money That Matters RANDY NEWMAN 
18 18 Running on Love § FORBERT 
32 19 Handle with Care TRAVELING WILBURYS 
23 20 ...Put This Love to Test JON ASTLEY 
32 21 No Smoke without a Fire BAD COMPANY 
33 22 Little Liar JOAN JETT 
26 23 |'ve Got a Feeling SCREAMING TRIBESMEN 
30 24 Confidence Man JEFF HALEY 
* 31 25 Rock Bottom THE DICKEY BETTS BAND 
28 26 Anchorage MICHELLE 
{ 27 27 Drown In Wy Own Tears SMITHEREENS 
« 2 28 Edge of a Broken Heart VIXEN 
a) 29 Rock. 'N' Roll . K 
t- 30 (Believed You Were) Lucky TIL TUESDAY 
%6 31 Stand Beside Me KANSAS 
44 32 Back on the Breadline HUNTERS & COLLECTORS 
37 % Peace in Our Time BIG COUNTR 
- u Night ROBERT CRAY 
40 3 Jealous Guy JOHN LENNON 
38 36 Away THE FEELIES 
42 7 Big League TOM COCHRANE & RED RIDER 
43 38 Awake with the Rain POOL 
39 39 M THE HOUSE OF LOVE 
47 40 Not Just Another Girl IVAN NEVILLE 
41 41 Rain in Summertime — Live THE ALARM 
49 42 Hippy Hippy Shake GEORGIA SATELLITES 
44 43 What | Am EDIE BRICKELL 
46 4 Carolyn's Fingers COCTEAU TWINS 
45 45 Every ALL ABOUT EVE 
48 » 46 Ain't That Peculiar 
= 47 Ghost T CHEAP TRICK 
- 48 Welcome to the Jungle 'N’ 
= 49 I'm HOTHOUSE FLOWERS 
50 50 R 
8©) * & 
. . i) . e ry . 
LAST THIS 
WEEK WEEK TITLE ARTIST 
- 1 Rattle and Hum 
1 2 New Jersey JOVI 
3 3 Hysteria DEF LEPPARD 
4 4 Soundtrack COCKTAIL 
5 5 Simple Pleasures BOBBY McFERRIN 
2 6 Appetite for Destruction GUNS AND ROSES 
6 7 And Justice for All METALLICA 
3 8 Tracy Chapman TRACY CHAPMAN 
- 9 Talk ls Cheap KEITH RICHARDS 
10 10 Long Cold Winter CINDERELLA 
8 11 Kick INXS 
9 12 Roll With it STEVE WINWOOD 
17 13 No Rest for the Wicked 0ZZY OSBUOURNE 
12 14 12 VAN HALEN 
= 15 R.E.M. 
11 16 Up and Say “Aah"’ POISON 
= 17 / . _ JOHN LENNON 
13 18 Out of Order ROD STEWART 
- 19 UB40 UB40 
15 20 Let It Roll LITTLE FEAT 














1 Fruit Jar CHILDHOOD 

Hl fom phn MIKE VIOLA & SNAP 

‘ nie Poe WILLIE 

5 Kissing Galaxies SCRUFFY THE CAT 
THE BOSTON &@ 
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THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


Selected by Jimmy Guterman, Boston Phoenix Columnist 
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up old rock tunes like “Do Ya Wanna Dance” and “Papa Was a 
finest re-imagination here is of 
easier than the writer ever album 
’ sio-charged bopper that is as funny and lasting as 
record. Linda Ronstadt the production credit; perhaps the best thing about 
Very Greasy is that you'd nour ane queseed. 


. a Casi 





yo X, VERY GREASY (E 
Another charming set from the Los Angeles session-vet/stringed-instrument band, 
and the strongest record with Linda Ronstadt's name on it in a decade. David Lindley, 
as his fans. are happy to know, is a genuine weirdo. His two previous albums with his 
loose aggregate El-Rayo X rediscovered a host of rock classics and semi-ciassics in a 


David Lindley & El-Ra 


Warren Zevon's ‘Werewolves of London,” crazier 
imagined. The 
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THE WESTERN 
uf RON AVE 
CAMBRIDGE - 492-7772 afm. ||| ™ me ae 
Fri. & Sat., Oct. 28 & 29 ‘ Around the corner from Fenway Park 
LAMBS BREAD _ 
Fri. & Sat. Oct. 28 & 29 REV 
Sun., Oct. 30 Mon. Oct. 31 DAVID GREENFIELD 
R.D. RIDDIM Wed. Nov. 2 FIVE-O 
Thurs. Nov. 3 DANCING WITH 
HENRY 
. Tues., Nov. 1 Fri. & Sat. Nov.4&5 WHYITEWALLS 
GEORGE LEVAS SEXTET 
azz 
4 OLDIES/TOP 40 
Wed. & Thurs., Nov. 2& 3 Go 
COOL RUNNINGS } 
Fri. & Sat., Nov.4&5 LN TOT : 
.. L-TONES GREEN STREET STATION 
= —| | [rs. 1028 LAZY COWGIRLS, 
on 9 VOODOO DOLLS. 
wenn MOZAMBA, MATERIAL ISSUE 
Sat., 10/29 _Blast First recording artists 
Tues., Nov. 8 UT, BUSTED pha a 
THE SIGHTING Thurs., 11/3 HALF JAPANESE, 
GALAXIE 500, SOB STORY 
Wed., Nov. 9 Fri., 11/4 JOHNNY & 
k A THE JUMPER CABLES, 
ULULA TORS WELL BABYS, 
HOLLYWOOD INDIANS 
Fine Jamaican food served . 131 GREEN STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN + 522-0792 
every Reggae Night 
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THE 77H ANNUAL 
BLALK & WHITE BALL 


The Channel* 25 Necco Street Boston 


Sunday, October 30, 1988 


8:00 to 1:30 













“BIM SKALA BIM" 
“PLATE O' SHRIMP" 
“THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY" 


CREATIVE BLACK & WHITE COSTUMES 
Prizes for Best Costumes 











$12.00 * $15.00 at the door 





Tickets Available At 
The Bromfield Gallery, 90 South Street 
Ticktron * Strawberries * Channe! Box Office 
Concertcharge 497-1118 * Teletron 720-3434 
Records & Tapes * Out of Town 






KATHY CHAPMAN 





























uP TOWN 


RESTAURAN?T & wWUSIC CLUB 


Fri., Oct. 28 
LUTHER “GUITAR JR” From Lousiana 
JOHNSON . e@ 
+ >. 
ZACHARY RICHARD and 
THE ZYDECO ROCKERS 


THE ICEMEN 








Fri., Nov. 4 
BAND THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


Sat., Nov. 5 
rq en r ‘ 




















wan? bs : 
THE poouALbo SWAMIS wey 
THE RAINDOGS BOOGEYMEN 
SPIRIT OF THE WEST Coming: 

(From Va , Wed., Nov. 9 - 4 ROGERS 
Wed., Nov. 2 Sat., Nov. 12 EVAN JOHNS AND 
HAPPY CAMPERS Wed., Nov. 16 THE LYRES 
ONE WORLD Pr., Nov. 18 RONNIE EARL 





“BLUES JAM W/BOSTON BAKED BLUES | 


SUNDAY 3-7 P. M. 
> See Zz = Restaurant Open ; < 1 Lani SZ As 
ex 
Pastas « Grilled « Items * Salads 
~Rageonable Prices __ 


\ 11AM - 9:30 PM (Full Menu) EL 
9:30 PM - 11PM (lille fare) 

17 HOLLAND ST.-DAV!S SO. SOMERVILLE 

776-9667 ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE 





7 days a week 








































Terry] Calloway, owner of the Gallery, presents a $40,000 check to the parents of Frederick 





Cameron Weber, the Berklee student killed waiting in line for Prince tickets. 


ee ee ae 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., 











MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and a support, medical and 





LUBS 





FRIDAY 





THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave., 
Porter Sq., Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON (236-1100), 40 Dalton St., 
BAY TOWER ROOM (723-1666), 60 State St., 
33rd floor, Boston. Steve Marvin, the Bob 


Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. : 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Frankie Lee Band, the Screaming 


Coyotes. 

EDIBLE REX (667-6393), 251 Olid Concord Rd., 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN (457-0606), 40 N. 
Main St., Falmouth. 60s and '70s pop guitarist 
Joshua 


FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 200 
Boylston St., Boston. in the Bristol Lounge, jazz 
pianist Bert Seager and bassist Charlie LaChap- 


pelle. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St. 

Worcester. The Heartbeats. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 

Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Titanics, the Lazy 

Cowgirls, Voodoo Dolls. GROG (508-465-8008), 

11 Middle St., Newburyport. Little Frankie and 

the Premiers. 

GROUND ZERO (354-0470), 512 Mass. Ave., 

Central Sq., Cambridge. DJ Industrial Noise. 

GROVERS (922-9695), 392 Cabot St. (Rte. 1A), 

Beverly. The Neighborhoods, the Bags. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton 

Ave., Aliston. Eight to the Bar. 

THE HOP (583-2710), Rte. 28 and Emerson Ave., 

Brockton. '50s music. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Davis 

Sq., Somerville. Luther ‘Guitar Jr.” Johnson. 

LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. de 

Lafayette, Boston. in the Lobby Bar, dance 

music by Bostonian Friends. 

LAST CALL SALOON (401-421-7170), 15 Elbow 

St., Providence, Pi. Young Neal and the Vipers, 

Biue Streak. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boyiston St. 

White, and Richard Gildea. 

LINKS CLUB (423-3832), 120 Boyiston St, 

Boston. DJ plays five decades of dance music. 

LIZARD LOUNGE (242-3157), Harrison Ave. and 
St., Boston. One Life. 


NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Jerry Jeff Walker. 

NYC JUKEBOX (720-1123), 275 Tremont St., 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (898-2230), 22 
South St., Westboro Center. The Dennis Pearne 


Band. 

PARADISE (254-2054), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Urban Blight, Crazy Eights, Biue Rhino. 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT (969-6500), 26 
Quinobequin Rd., Newton Lower Falls. Pianist 


Daybre. 
PRINCE RESTAURANT (233-9950), Rte. 1 south, 
Company. 


way, Somerville. The Jerry Bergonzi 
YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND 
LOUNGE (777-7200), 323 North Main St., Middie- 
ton. Preacher Jack and Randall Chase play biues 


and country music. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
BAY SIDE INN (581-5555), 839 the Lynnway, 
Lynn. in the Chameleon Lounge, “Latin Extrava- 
ganza,” with guest artists. 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. Steve Marvin, the 








p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Memphis Rockabilly. 
rong REX, Billerica. The |-Tones, Third 


FALMOUTH SQUARE Wa, Falmouth. Guitarist 
John Stevens, '50s and ‘60s pop. 











FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. in the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Suzanne Davis and bassist 
Paul Del Nero. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. A 
Scanner Darkly, UT. 

GROG, Newburyport. Shirley Lewis and the 
Movers. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial 
Noise. 

GROVERS, Beverly. Halloween/anniversary par- 
ty, with Chin Friction. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Halloween party, 


with the James Montgomery Biues Band. 

THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 

JOHN HENRY’S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE 
(508-757-2155), at the First Unitarian Church, 90 
Main St., Worcester. Lee Murdoch, Rachel 


LAFAYETTE HOTEL, Boston. In the Lobby Bar, 
dance music by Bostonian Friends. 

LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Al. 
Halloween party, with Hanging Women Creek, 
the West End Blues Band. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

LINKS CLUB, Boston. DJ plays five decades of 
dance music. 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Preacher Jack, 
gospel and blues pianist. 

ANEW SONG COFFEEHOUSE (275-0334), at tne 
First Congregational Church, 25 the Great. Rd., 
Bedford. Priscilla Herdman, Seth Blair. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Katie Webster. 

NYC JUKEBOX, Boston. Beach party, with 
Tommy James and the Shondelis. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center. 
Charlie King, David Crossland. 

THE PALACE (233-7400), Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Halloween costume ball, with prizes. 
PARADISE, Boston. Adventures in Paradise. 
PRINCE RESTAURANT, Saugus. John Corcoran 
and Company. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tony Wiliams 
Quintet. 

ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary 
music. Dance performances by the Roxies. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In Toff’s 
Lounge, at 7:30 p.m., pianist Bert Seager, 
bassist Dan Greenspan, drummer Joe Hunt. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Liaison; Down- 
stairs, the Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SAFFI'S JAZZ CAFE, Boston. The Steve 
Hirshman Trio. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD at the 
Church of St. Andrew (639-1969), Rte. 114, 
Marblehead. Cormac McCarthy. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Halloween party, 
with Caught in the Act. 

SKIPJACK’S (536-3500), 199 Clarendon St., 
Boston. At noon, Joel Press and the Evolutionary 
Jazz Ensemble. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Lyres, the Catheads, the Vindicators. 

THE TAM, Brookline. P.J. and the Sou! Shakers. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Carla Cook Quartet. In the Lobby 


* Lounge, at 5.p.m., pianist Jim Dempsey; at 8 


p.m., Geoff Hicks. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Jerry 
i Quartet. ““~" © 


YANKEE PEDDLER RESTAURANT AND -~ 


LOUNGE, Middleton. Halloween costume party, 
with Hugh Kelleher. 


SUNDAY © 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for “Clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, bélly-dancing. 

BAY SIDE INN, Lynn. In the Chameleon, 
Halloween costume ball, with prizes. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville, Halloween costume party. 
COMMONWEALTH BREWERY (523-8383), 85 
Merrimack St., Boston. At 11:30 a.m., jazz 
brunch, with the Valerie Walton Trio. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Biues jam, with the 
Harmonics. 

GROG, Newburyport. At 4 p.m., Preacher Jack, 
David “Doc” Vincent. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. R&B jam, with 
Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. The Raindogs, Spirit of 
the West. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro. 
Halloween party, with Michael Barrett. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9654), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. The Hubcaps. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Artington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 








SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. At 5 p.m., blues jam 
with the West End Biues Band. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-5305), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., jazz brunch, with 
the Original Yankee Rhythm Kings. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. in Lobby Lounge, 
Stevie Soares. 

Bang Trio, Reggie Nicolson. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BAT CAVE EAST at the Gallery (427-4741), 965 
Mass. Ave., Roxbury. Live progressive music. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. The Zulus, Pian Nine, Still Life. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Calypso Hurricane. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Ed and Carrol Florida. 
COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Oimstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Jazz jam, with the 
1369 Jazz Club. 

THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 


LAFAYETTE HOT OF Bi S00” senha ok 








at 4:15 p.m., pianist and vocalist Arlene Baitey; at 

8:30 p.m., pianist and guitarist Chip Harding. 

LAST CALL SALOON, Providence, Ri. Fab 

Motion, the New Originals, Proxemics. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 

Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 

Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 

St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 

Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
in. . 


Greenspan. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Smash the Win- 
dows, Irish music and jazz; Downstairs, . the 
Teese Gohl Trio. , 

THE TAM, Brookline. Halloween jam. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar, the Art Matthews Trio. In Lobby Lounge, at 
5 p.m., Katy Roberts; at 8 p.m., Stevie Soares. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Gene 
Shimcsato Quartet. 


TUESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (755-8936), 2 ‘Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Clive Pig. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Born Too Late. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Pristoi 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Deborah Fran- 
ciose Trio. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the Lounge, the Al Vega Trio. 
ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. in Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, The Mark Mazor 
Quartet, with Bob Gullotti, John Lockwood, and 
George Garzone; Downstairs, the Bruce Bartlett 
Trio. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL (547-4800), 
16 Garden St. Harvard Sq., Cambridge. In 
Brandywine, vocalist Ariene Rae and pianist 
John Arcaro. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p:m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Joe 
Morocco. 











WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston, g-Sizzing inter- 
national nightclub." 





THE CHANNEL; Boston. Ovyer-18" show,” with 


King Diamond, Armored Saint. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. in the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
FALMOUTH SQUARE INN, Falmouth. Guitarist 
Michael O'Neil. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ Industrial 
Noise. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Blues jam, with the 
Boston Baked Blues Band. 

THE HOP, Brockton. '50s music. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy, 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea. 

NIGHTSTAGE, John Mayall. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m., Etta James; at 10 
p.m., over-18 college dance, with Pop Culture. 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Mr. Jelly Belly and 
his Ciassic Jazz and Blues Band. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In Toff’s 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., pianist Tim Ray, bassist Dan 
Greenspan. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Kaa Lage; Down- 
stairs, the Olga Roman Quartet. 

SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL, Cambridge. 
In Brandywine, vocalist Arlene Rae and pianist 
John Arcaro. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Karaoke, Japanese 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
Lounge, at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Joe 
Morocco. 





THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for clubs under the listings for Friday at the 
beginning of this section. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek and Middle 
Eastern music, belly-dancing. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. “Sizzling inter- 
national 

BAY TOWER ROOM, Boston. The Dave Sparr 
Trio. 

COPLEY PLAZA, Boston. In the Plaza Bar, at 5 
p.m., Neil Olmstead; at 9 p.m., Dave McKenna. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. K-Man Band. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. West End Biues Band, 
Little Frankie and the Premiers. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. In the Bristol 
Lounge, jazz pianist Bob Winter. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. T-Bone Biues Brothers. 
GROG, Newburyport. Chase Street Rhythm and 
Blues. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. DJ industrial 
Noise. 

THE HOP, Brockton. ‘50s music. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Pam Kenealy; 
Ellen White, and Richard Gildea 

LYCEUM RESTAURANT, Salem. Nat Simpkins, 
jazz pianist and saxophonist. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westboro Center 
Martha Sandefer. 

PARADISE, Boston. Kidney Foundation benefit, 
with Topi A., Seventh Heaven, Howe To 
PILLAR HOUSE RESTAURANT, Newton Lower 
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BOSTON'S SOBER HOT SPOT 
presents 








Halloween 
Costume 
Party 
featuring a 
MIKE DUKAKIS & GEORGE BUSH 
Look-a-like Contest 


Sunday- October 30 
$100 Cash Prizefor Winner 








144 MOODY ST. , WALTHAM 


Open 7 nights a week « Proper dress required 
COMPLETELY HASSLE FREE ADULT FUN 






















Lunch Mon.-Fri., 11:30-3 pm 
- Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 11:30-10 pm . 
Sun., Brunch 11-4 p.m. 


We now serve dinner until 10 pm! 


Friday, Oct. 2 


| $8.50/$9.50 « D.J. JIM MITCHELL 





SUGAR RAY & 
THE BLUETONES 5 


Sat. (ot 2 
PJ & THE 
SOUL SHAKERS 


Sun., Oct. 30 
from New: York 
back by popular demand 
THE SURREAL 
MeCOYS 
Mon., Oct. 31 
HALLOWEEN 


TAM JAM 
COSTUME PARTY 


Tues... Nov. | 









ANNA MARIE 
& THE 
ROCKABILLIES 
with BILLY COOVER 


Wed.. Nov. 2 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 
& THE MOVERS 

Thurs... Nov. 3 

BUNNY 
& THE BIGNOTE 
Nov. a+ 
AOLOAY| 


Fri. 

1 ROGER SALI 
& THE 
STRAGLERS 


( an ¢ 
Sal Nov 5 
DAVE LANMAN 
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Ni 
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Nov 
trom Dallas: Texas 


SMOKEY LOGG 
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“FREDDY KRUEGER” 
WITH WRCAL MARK PARENTEAU 
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. .AND LOTS MORE PRIZES AND SURPRISES! « $8.50/$9.50 


SUN BROMFIELD GALLERY PRESENTS oe 
30 THE BLACK & WHITE BALL wa 
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vsBIM SKALA BIM aia 
FER PLATE O’SHRIMP 

THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBER 
$12.50/$15.00 






















sya THE 1986 ANNUAL BIKER’S BA 
FEATURING RCA RECORDING ARTISTS a 
OCT 


x 3. 


AND:SPECIAL GUESTS | all 
ARLO WEST « MICHAEL’S MESSINA « SH OU 


T.N.A. * THE ROYAL PIMPS * THE DAWGS 
$10.00/$15.00 « 6:30 DOORS « D.J. MOD TODD 


AU: REVUE 


,ruRtNG HOSTAGE + SLASH HAPPY 
Fe CHARLIE BROWN BAND 


TRAIN OF THOUGHT 
{.$3.00_D.J. MOD TODD 


waa ~KING DIAMOND 


AND SPECIAL GUESTS 


ARMORED SAINT 
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“TAKIN' CARE OF BUSINESS" « 


SAT “AIN'T SEEN NOTHIN’ YET” 
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NOY B.T.O. 
AND SPECIAL GUESTS 
ANTHEM « COOL McCOOL 





$7.50/$8.50 
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MARK FARNER OF GRAND FUNK RAILROAD & 
EXTREME & 


NOVEMBER 1 __ AN HUNTER/MICK RONSON 
DOORS OPEN 6:00 PM- POSITIVE LD. REQUIRED - FREE 
PARKING - TICKETS AT: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRES 
a “gw * * EL BOX OFFICE. 
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ee Our New Entertainment 
Schedule For A Full Listing 
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RN'S TAVERN 





saab 
ED BURKE 


special 
_|LSCREAMING COYOTES 





Fri., Oct. 28 
from California 
FRANKIE LEE (two shows) 

guest 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 
with guest 


STRAIGHT UP 


Thurs., Nov. 3 
Conn's #1 R&B 


TONY RICHARDS and 
THE K-MAN BAND 


BLUES MASTERS 
WEEKEND 
Fri., Nov. 4 

A.C. REED 
and his SPARK PLUGS 
* — (two shows) with guest 


PROF. HARP 
and THE SHOWMEN 


Sat., Nov. 5 
from Texas (3 sets) 


MIGHTY SAM MCLAIN 
& HIS THUNDER BLUES 
AND SOUL REVUE 


ington Ave., 
(nr. Brookline Village) 

























































































=> 10 Brookline St. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
492-0082 





Fri, Oct. 28 
DREAM SO REAL 




















IDAHO ALASKA 
THE MALARIANS 
In Beverly » 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A eet 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S » 927-7121 +» AO 
THE VINDICATORS 
EIGHBORHOODS WILLIE LOCO ALEXANDER Tues, Wow. 
THE N ues. 
% a ‘6 ” THE CHARMS (from sp) 
8., Nov. TRA 
DYNAMICS % eer 
Fri. 17 ; 
’ BULKHEAD 
BIM SKALA BIM LOST PILOTS 
d FOR NO-ONE 
with THE BAGS erry 
KNOTTS-N-CROSSES 
Sat., Oct. 29 SALLY’S DREAM 
Grover’s Halloween - 
CHIN FRICTION PLATE O SHRIMP 
with THE JONESES 
ICE WHITFIELD 
BARREN 
FALCON AND THE SAVAGES 
PSYCHOTIC REACTION . 2 
Fri., Nov. 4 } 
O POSITIVE BIG BARN BURNING 
THE NORBITS 
Sat., Nov. 5 
a triple bill thrill! 
THE CONNELLS 
THE WILD SEEDS 
WALTER SALAS-HUMARA 
(from the Silos) 
Coming 
11/11 THE NEATS 
11/12 .GANG GREEN 
‘a EVERY WEDNESDAY IS NEW BAND NIGHT RA Be hy EN i SEB SIMS 
186 Harvard Avenue, 
Scenic Aliston 
Line 254-9804 
Clubline 254-9620, 








FRIDAY i 


Oct. 28 
‘Walk Away” 
from the EP Born to Rock 
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first annual ROYAL PIMPS 
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HEAVY METAL | 
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record release 


party 
CULTURE SHOCK 
FAIL SAFE 
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Continued from page 29 

Falls. Pianist Lee Daybre. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca Parris and 
Friends. 

RITZ CARLTON HOTEL (536-5700), 15 Arlington 
St., Boston. In the French and Adams Room, 
the Al Vega Quartet, with violinist Lou Siagel. 
ROXY, Boston. White Heat at Roxy plays swing 
music for dancing, DJ plays contemporary mu- 


sic. 

ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL, Cambridge. In Toff’s 

See 
Greenspan. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs, Ei Eco; Down- 
_stairs, the Mike Metheny Quartet. 


In Brandywine, vocalist Arlene Rae and pianist 
John Arcaro. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Grand Kids, jazz 
fusion. 


WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277) at the Usdan 
Studert Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Jazz concert, with Vernon Frazer and the 
Maynard G. Krebs Memorial Ensemble. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar, the Maggie Galloway Quartet. In the Lobby 
— at 5 p.m., Jim Dempsey; at 8 p.m., Joe 


use JAZZ CLUB, Somervilie. Satori, with 
music by Nancy Holroyde. 

WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. J.J. Swede. 


OQMEDY 


FRIDAY. 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 John F. 


Kennedy St., Cambridge. At 8:30 and 11 p.m., 
rr Katz, David Feldman, and Wendy 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 7:15, 9:15, “anos gi 
Billy Martin, Rich Ceisler, Chance Langton. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 
p.m., improv night, with Angry Tuxedo, guests. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Cathy Ladman/Aoliling Stone show. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11 p.m., Frank 
Santorelli, Vinnie Favorito, Mike Larson. 
STEVIE 0’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., J.J. Ramirez, Bob Lazarus, and 
Emelyn Drayton. 

STICKY WICKET PUB (435-4817), 167 West 
Main.St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., local come- 
dians. 

STITCHES (254-3939), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
At 9 and 11 p.m., Lenny Clarke Show, with Joey 
Kola and George MacDonald. 


SATURDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 
9:45; and midnight, Jonathan Katz, David Feld- 
man, and Wendy Liebman. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Call for new 
show times, Frank Santorelli, Kenny Rogerson, 
Bob Somerby, and Mike Bent. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Dick Doherty's Comedy Show with Dick 
Doherty, John Pizzi, Rich Gustus, and Dan 
Schlossberg. 

GUILTY CHILDREN comedy troupe performs 
improvisational comedy at Cantares, 13 Spring- 
field Street, Cambridge. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Call 
782-8799. 

IMPROVBOSTON comedy troupe performs.Sat. 
and Sun. at Crossroads, 495 Beacon St., 
Boston. Call 576-2306. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Cathy Ladman/Aolling Stone show. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAWM’S, Brighton. At 8, 10, and 
11:45 p.m., Tony V., Paul Kozlewski, and Mike 
Larson. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., J.J. Ramirez, Bob Lazarus, and Emelyn 
Drayton. 

STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8, 10, and midnight, 
Chance Langton Show, with Joey Kola, Kevin 
Flynn. 

















SUNDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 9 p.m., Rich 
Ceisier, Wally Collins, and Billy Martin. 
IMPROVBOSTON. See listing for Sat. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Cathy Ladman/Aolling Stone show. 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE, (625-1084) 55 Davis 
Sq., Somerville. At 8 p.m., Second City National 
Touring Company. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Comedy Hell with 
George MacDonald, open-mike night. 


MONDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., comedy showcase/open-mike night. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 











for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jimmy Tingle, Bill Campbell, and Tom 
Brown. 

COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., the 
Tony V show. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 

local comedians. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank Santos, R- 
rated hypnotist. 


WEDNESDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
preyious Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jimmy Tingle, Bill Campbell, and Tom 
Brown 


COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith show. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, (227-2060) 1 Union St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Leo T. Baldwin, Jackie 
Flynn, and Louie C.K. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Street Report,” 
hosted by Anthony Clark, with Chance Langton, 
Larry Myles, Nick DePoalo. 


THURSDAY 


You can find the addresses and phone numbers 
for comedy venues under the listings for the 
previous Friday at the beginning of this section. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Jimmy Tingle, Bill Campbell, Tom Brown. 
COMEDY CONNECTION Boston. At 9 p.m., Tony 
V., Brian Powers, Mike Bent. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
local comedians. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Mike Moto, 
Brian Powers, and D.J. Hazard. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Barry Crimmins. 














ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


BOSTON BEANSTALKS, a club for men over 
6'2"" and women over 5°10," sponsors a 
Halloween dance at 8 p.m. at the Waltham 
Quality Inn, Totten Pond Rd., Waltham, Ad- 
mission $8; call 482-8255. 

SWING DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Center for Adult Education, 5 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Admission $5; call 267-4430. 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN FOLKDANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at Christ's Church, 0 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $3, $2 for students; calk 
646-5161. 

DANCE FRIDAY, barefoot dancing in a smoke- 
and-alcohol free environment, begins at 8:30 
p.m. every Fri. at Joy of Movement, 23 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $4; call 924-9548. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. every Fri. at First Congegational 
Church, 11 Garden St. Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Fri. at the Palace Theater, at the Palace, Rte. 99, 
Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's Hotline. 
Admission $5; call 579-2315. 

COUNTRY DANCE with caller Sarah Gregory 
Smith and music by the Salem Country Or- 
chestra, begins at 8 p.m. at the Grace Church 
Hall, 385 Essex St., Salem. Admission $4; call 
639-0533. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, featuring re- 
corded hits of the '30s, '40s and ‘50s, begins at 
9:30 p.m. every Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center 
ll, 185 Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 
277-1139. 














SATURDAY 


GAY AND ‘LESBIAN COUNTRY DANCE, spon- 
sored by SEGAL, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of Jamaica Plain, 
Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica Plain. Admission 
$5; call (401) 431-0822. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL FUNDRAISING 
DANCE, hosted by Tami Heide of WBCN, begins 
at 9 p.m. at the Lower Student Union Buildirig, 
Regis College, 235 Wellesley St., Weston. 
Donation $3; call 893-9765. 

HALLOWEEN DANCE to benefit the Stephen 
Bourke Fund for Childhood Cancer Research, 
featuring music by Hush, begins at 8 p.m. at St. 
Vasilos Church Hall, 7 Paleologos St., Peabody. 
Tickets $7; call 599-5377. 

HALLOWEEN DANCE, sponsored by Parents 
Without Partners, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Tino’s, 
Randolph. Admission $5; call 872-9283. 
SCANDINAVIAN TURNING DANCES begin at 8 
p.m. at the Belmont Unitarian Church, Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Admission $4, $2 for students; 
call 484-6393. 

“T-DANCE OF THE LIVING DEAD,” a Halloween 
party sponsored by Rock Against Sexism, runs 
from 6 to 10 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 1270 Boy'ston 
St., Boston. DJ Mileki plays alternative rock 
music by women musicians. Admission (for 
those over 21 only) $2, $1 before 7 p.m.; call 
437-1257. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call (508) 
875-1007. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Walter Lenk and music by Nasty Habits, begins 
at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $4; call 491-6083. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE See listing for Fri. 








TUESDAY 


SUNDAY 








You can find the addresses and phone numbers 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY. begins at,7:20.p.m, at 











the Holiday Inn, Dedham, Rte. 128 at exit 15A. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5; $4 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
BALLROOM DANCE runs from 1 to 5 p.m. every 
Sun. at the Liberal Club, 20 Star St., Fall River. 
Admission $4; call (508) 672-2892. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Chatfield’s, Marriott Hotel, Broadway and Third 
St, Cambridge. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's 
Hotline. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 
579-2315. 

ISRAELI DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 
tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 333 Nahanton St. Newton Centre. 
Admission $3; call 965-7410, x169. 


dances at 8 p.m. at the Alumnae Lounge, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 628-5000, x2474. 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY. See listing for Sat. 





WEDNESDAY 





for students and seniors; call 542-7416, 


THURSDAY 


ELIZABETH WITHAM. See listing for Wed. 











MONDAY 


FRIDAY 





SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins every 
Mon. at 8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Live music. Wear ‘soft-soled shoes. Admission 
$3.50; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Call 643-3726. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Ellen Mandigo and Cindy Philips, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Mon. at the Union-Congo Church, South 
Weymouth Sq. Admission $2; call 335-0818. 


TUESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Tues. in the China Room at the Palace, Rte. 99, 
Saugus. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's Hotline. 
Admission $5, $3 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist 
Church, 80Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. - 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree. Sponsored by New < 40 
Singles. Admission $5, moped“ ge 
899-3900. 











WEDNESDAY 


SINGLES DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at Juliet’s, 
Ramada Hotel, exit 35 off Rte. 128, Woburn. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

DANCE FREEDOM offers barefoot dancing in a 
smoke-free, alcohol-free environment every 
Wed. from 7:30 p.m. to 10:45 p.m. at First 
Congr ugational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities, begins at 8 p.m. at the YWCA, 
7 Temple St., Cambridge. Admisssion $4.50; call 
354-1340. . 
‘INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins at 8.p.m. 
at Fayville Village Hail, Oak Hill Rd., Southboro. 
Admission $3; call (508) 872-4110. 








THURSDAY 


SQUARE AND CONTRA DANCES, with caller 
Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 p.m. every Thurs. at 
the Mt. Auburn VFW, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4; call 926-3023. 

TEA DANCE runs from 5:36 to 8:30 p.m. in the 
French and Adam Room, on the second floor of 
the Ritz-Cariton, 15 Arlington St. Boston. 
Baliroom-style dancing to Al Tobias Orchestra; 
full tea menu available. Free admission; call 
536-5700. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St. 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at 
Vincent's Lombardo’s, exit 5A off Rte. 128, 
Randolph. Sponsored by Dick Syatt's Hotline. 
Admission $6, $4 before 9 p.m.; call 579-2315. 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, Framingham. 
Sponsored by New England Singles. Admission 
$5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 899-3900. 
ISRAELI DANCE, with instruction by Joe Berns- 
tein of the dance troupe Hamakor, begins at 7:30 
p.m. at 50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission 
$3; call 965-7410, x169. 


PERFORMANCE 


FRIDAY 


RAM ISLAND DANCE COMPANY performs 
works by Doris Humphrey and Lucinda Childs at 
8 p.m. at Kemper Theatre, Bradford College, 
Bradford. Tickets $4.50, $3.50 for students and 
seniors; call (508) 372-7161. 

AILEY I! DANCERS perform at 8 p.m. at Cohen 
Auditorium, Tufts University, Medford. Tickets 
$8, call 381-3738. 

VICTORIA MARKS, in collaboration with visual 
artists Janet Zweig and Lorie Novak, performs at 
8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets 
$12, $10.50 for students dnd seniors; call 
492-7578. 

















SATURDAY 


IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY performs its 
Halloween spoof Phantom of the Bopera at 8 
p.m. tonight, and at 3 p.m. tomorrow at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Tickets $15, $13 for students and seniors; call 
244-3715. 

VICTORIA MARKS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 











~ KINIWE: performs ‘traditional Africarrmusic and 


MOSCOW CLASSICAL BALLET, featuring mem- 
bers of the Bolshoi Ballet and the Kirov Ballet, 
performs Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow, and at 3 p.m. on Sun., at 
the Wang Center for the Performing Arts, 268 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $20.50-$35.50; call 
482-2595. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER 
performs classic and contemporary works at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sun., at Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. 
Tickets $7, $4 for students and seniors; call 
536-6340. 

THE TAMBURITZANS, from Duquesne Univer- 
sity, perform European folk dances and music at 
8 p.m. at the John Hancock Hall, Clarendon St., 


Boston. Sponsored by the Folk Arts Center of . 


Tickets $12 and $16; call 


VENTS 


FRIDAY 


“GHOULS, GOBLINS, AND GHOSTS,” a Metro- 
Parks walk through Black’s Creek for those in 
ong an ge hola ag at Caddy Memorial 
Park, ae Shore Dr:, Quincy. Free; cali 








benefit the Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, begins at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Boston. Tickets $110; call 
227-2280. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a letter-writing 
session at 7 p.m. and a women's coffeehouse 
featuring poet Rosario Morales at 8 p.m., both at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
MULTICULTURAL HALLOWEEN DANCE, to 
benefit the youth agency Mission Possible, 
begins at 8 p.m. at Our Lady of Cedars of 
Lebanon, 61 Rockwood St. Jamaica Plain. 
Donation $5; call 445-2600, x145. 

TOURS OF TERROR run from 6 to 10 p.m. at the 


BALL, sponsored 
by the Boston Ski and Sports Ciub, begins at 9 
p.m.,at thé Boston Marriott Long Wharf, 296 
State St., Boston. Tickets $10; call 789-4070. 
SHANGHAI ACROBATS AND MAGICIANS per- 
form at 8 p.m. tonight at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston; and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at 


tonight, $15-$20 for tomorrow; call 266-1492 
preys hh a 4700-1905. 
HALLOWEEN OWL PROWL AND CAMPFIRE, 
with stories for all ages, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Houghton’s Pond, Biue 
Hills Reservation, Hillside St., Milton. Free; call 
698-1802. 

BOSTON EXOTIC CAR EXPO runs from 5 to 10 
p.m. tonight, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. tomorrow, 
and from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Sun. at the Bayside 
Exposition Center, Dorchester. Featured cars 
include the ‘57 T-Bird, the "52 Jaguar XK120, and 
vintage Corvettes, Cobras, and ’ 
Admission $6, $2 for children; call 536-1782. 
ELLIS MEMORIAL ANTIQUES SHOW runs from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. today and tomorrow, and from 
noon to 6 p.m. on Sun., at the Boston Center for 
the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. Events 
include an illustrated lecture at 6 p.m. tonight; 
gallery walks at 9:45 a.m. today and tomorrow; 
and expert appraisals of your own jewelry and 
antiques from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. today and 
tomorrow. Exhibits include “Masonic Emblems 
in the Decorative Arts, Pre-1840." Admission $5, 
additional fees for special events; call 523-8696. 
“PAUNTED HAPPENINGS” runs through Mon. 
in Salem, Psychic festivals, featuring readings 
of palms and tarot cards, run from 11 a.m. to 7 
p.m. today and tomorrow at the Old Town Hall. 
Candlelight tours of witch trial sites leave at 7 
p.m. nightly from the Old Town Hall. Admission, 
$4. Children six through 15, $2. A children’s 
costume parade, led by Laurie Cabot, begins at 
1 p.m. on Sun. at Pickering Wharf. Costume 
parties for adults are held nightly at various 
restaurants and bars. There are continuous 
tours and ghost stories daily at the House of the 
Seven Gables (508-744-0991), the Peabody 
Museum (508-745-1876), and the Essex institute 
(508-744-3390). The 17th-century trials are 
reenacted daily at the Witch Museum 
(508-744-1692) and the Witch Dungeon 
(508-744-9812). Call the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce (508- 744-0004) for further infor- 
mation. 

“THE HAUNTED MONASTERY,” featuring per- 
formers from the Cumberland Company, runs 
from 7 to 10 p.m. tonight through Mon. at the 
Monastery, Diamond Hill Rd., Cumberland, Ri. 
Admission hed sol for _craaren:; Lol (4) 


CluOS 

















Def Row 


The new Rap tape from Beautiful Sounds 
Also Raps by The Mob “Fame"+Sir Jake “Jay 
Hawk-3D Crew “And That's Word":Various 
Artist “Boston Goes def* 

And Rock by: |.IV.V “Rhythm ‘n Booze” 

* One Life “One Life” 

At Good Vibes, Mattopan M, Nugs, Spin C, Strawos & Tower. 
Beauttul Sonds is a Barry Magner Enterprise 








Auditions to studios... 


From auditions to studios, if music is your interest, 
The Boston Phoenix is your source. Call 267-1234. 


show 
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HARPER 


bReyom=Jelelalcelam:\U-m 


Every Sunday 
Open Mic R&B Jam 
with host 
STOVALL BROWN 
Free Admission! 
¢ Musians invited « 





Every Monday 
1369 Jazz Club Monday 
Night Jazz Jam hosted by 
JAY HOFFMAN & CO. 
¢ Jazz Musicians invited « 





Every Wednesday 
Bostons' Best Biues Jam 
Featuring 1988 Battle of the 

Blues Band s Winners 

BOSTON 
BAKED BLUES 
as your host. 
¢ Musicians invited « 


FERRY 


(CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE.) 


CLUB LINE — 254-9743 





CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 » 


biandoy, 
OTe (0) o] =] aac) 
HALLOWEEEN PARTY 
with the Lengendary 
JAMES. 
MONTGOMERY 
BLUES BAND 


Costume Contest 

$100 Best Costume 
$50 Best Couple & THE 

, $50 Most Original ROCKINGSHOES 


Q) | also 


‘Friday, Oct. 28 
EIGHT 
TO THE 
BAR 
(Eight Peice 
Show Band) 





Thursday, Nov. 3 
GEORGE LEH 


= | PREACHER JACK 
Two great performers 





Friday, Nov. 4 
TAYLOR 
MADE 


Free Candy 
& Free Masks 
‘Don't miss this bash! 


8861 ‘8Z H3GOLOO ‘SSUHL NOILOZS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ SHL 
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way, Roslindale; from 10 a.m. ‘to2 p.m. on Wed. 
at the South Boston Branch Library, South 
Boston; from noon to 4 p.m. on Wed. at the 
Mattapan Police Station, 1165 Blue Hill Ave., 
Mattapan; and from 1 to 5 p.m. next Fri. at the 
Murphy Community School, 1 Worrell St., 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Club Cabaret presents Passim is a nationally recognizec | SATURDAY 


“A musical celebration of folk/acoustic club presenting Dari 
: : | | HALLOWEEN MAGIC SHOW, featuring Dario 
PA bre ee Fri., Oct. 28 top name folk talons | Lt a settings | pe alee are Gn as te toe 
ia CLAUDIA SCHMIDT GEOFF BARTLEY inthe, 182 Eseex St. Salm. Admission $4, 
and a sampling of popuiar - : 44-3390 
“on-air” commercials.” plus WILLY NININGER CHR Le ayy ay FABPOOH LINGRENDN feet haute couture 
Tonight thru Sun. Oct. 30 Sat. Oct. 29 Fri., Nov. 1S SMITHER 13 from Suzanne, runs from noon to 2:90 p.m. at the 
at 8:00 p.m. Ticket price is BILL MORRISSEY JON GAILMOR er eee BB ye bh gs 
= weekeay ope plus TOM INTONDI plus KITTY DONOHUE || CRAFT FAIR AND FLEA MARKET runs from 9 
-UU weekends. 94. Wed., Nov. 2 Wed., Nov. 16 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the National Guard Armory, Rte. 
Food/Beverage minimum STONE SOUP PAT HUMPHRIES 135, Natick. Admission 50 cents; call 651-3583. 
et an aa POETRY CABARET ; Thurs., nov. 17 | 
For tickets call 536-0972. Thurs., Nov. 3 PENDRAGON haunted house, runs from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. on 
Chib EDWARD GERHARDT (Celtic M Music) John St., between Merrimack and Paige Sts., 
| Lowell. Foot races include a “costume fun run” 


6 Fri., Nov. 4 through Sun., Nov. 6 An isiaien with BUSKIN at 8:30 a.m. and a 10k race at 9 a.m.; a costume 
A Are ERIC ANDERSEN || ade, open to a, begins at 2:90 pm. 
plus HUGH BLUMENFELD | “¥en. “Lie ¢Pasein over Sum, fh) | Seong, Lowel Plan. Free: cau (508) 
209 Columbus Avenue MASQUERADE BALL, a costume con- 
at Berkeley Street, Boston P : po Bares music by Richard Rose and the 
theneers, begine at aoe p.m. at fm. atthe Enchanted 
oem Brooksby Farm Felton St., Peabody. 
No one under 21 em Tickets $20; call (508) 
532-0296. 
“CITIFAIR,” featuring food and crafts, runs from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Church of the Covenant, 
67 Newbury St., Boston. Free; call 266-7480. 
“THE 88 ROOM EXPERIENCE,” a benefit show 
featuring, ‘mondo trasho” films and per- 
formances by Cargo of Despair and Shoehorn of 


MOLLY'S | the Gods, begins at 8 p.m. at the 88 Room Art 
Gallery, 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. Donation $4; 

BOSTON S M IST EN VTER TAIN ej NI GHTC. ‘ call 522-7782. 
Ys ., Oct. enter BALL,” a benefit for the Theatre 
Ps District Cultural Development Fund, begins at 9 
MOLLY LY's FAMOUS p.m. at the Quality Inn, 275‘ Tremont St., Boston. 
DANCE PARTY secratetectarate The Boston Theatre District Association pres- 
vere” . ents its annual award to the National Actors 


ted eae it eax : Enclave. Tickets $40; call 338-6643. 
4 : “FUN-RAISER,” a Cabaret to benefit Counter- 


WAVEY GRAVY CERISE : | point Theater, begins at 8 p.m. at 761 Harrison 
and VICIOUS HIPPIES | : pet Ave., Boston. Entertainment includes folk songs, 


. tableaux vivants, a re-creation of the first 

RATTY BOYS see d rehearsal of Macbeth, and a reading by Kristin 

HALLOWEEN PARTY see, 7 ‘2 peak we eiaeag suggested. Tickets $30: 

Front Room sf om etete’ Fone. HALLOWEEN COSTUME BALL begins at 8 p.m. 

METAMORPHOSIS ; ss oath stole ee? at the Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus 

DREAMS MADE FLESH ’ 4 eee a ‘ r Ave., Gloucester. Reservations required. Tickets 
NORPERTS Costume Contest Stee “ ee *. ‘ $35; call (508) 283-2080. 

THE DUDES 1 pr of tickets w/limo service ¢ pat ats : GARDEN TOUR begins at 11 am. at the 

ying Ah ef oy . 4% | Worcester County Horticultural Society, Tower 

— Pare” 4 pate Hill Rd., Boylston. Pre-registration required. 


Back Room Sun., Oct. 31 Pa* a Free; call (508) 869-6111. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a class on disabilities 


NEW WAVE D.J. —_ ss Jom P ; ‘ 
en : ; <, at 10 a.m. and a “Reclaim Our Bodies” class at 1 


Best costume wins 
3 hr. limo ride | J.D. SUICIDE ° rate, : Lee » P p.m., both at 46"Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free: 

All colleges invited wi ay hh call 354-8807. 
DIAMOND ICE galas “ vies QUILT SHOW AND CRAFT SALE, sponsored by 
Tuesday, November 1 Thurs., Nov. 3 ee Rising Star Quilters, runs from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
THIS IS THIS MEN AND VOLTS ae today, and from noon to 4 p.m. tomorrow, at the 
BIG CLOCK LISTENOR cea Episcopal Divinity School, 99 Brattle St., Harvard 
: . Sq., Cambridge. Donation $2, $1 for seniors: call 

Fri., Nov. 4 i 868-3450. 
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weaellintecdiiees SHY FIVE p,° f pad BOOK SALE runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. today, 
special appearance from NYC HURLEY & ZUR Se ap and from noon to 3 p.m. tomorrow, at the 
NEW GENERATION Sat., Nov. 5 , ap Auburndale Branch Library, 375 Auburn St., 

' BLOCKYARD Newton. Free; call 964-2231. 
ADVERTISE GIFT BAZAAR runs from noon to 5 p.m. today 





Thursday, November 3 TRACE OF RED 
PHISH || | CLAUDE THOMAS & FREE FIRE and tomorrow at New Acropolis, 484 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Call 247-7566 


Pyotcire re dee aap So ytd chantry YOUR CLUB OR BAND. | ' shiiatat acnosars AND MAGICIANS. See 


Cambridge take a right Somerville 
on the right a = 
2 listing for Fri. 


161 Brighton Ave. 783-2900 4 \ve. and we are 1 mile 
Allston, MA 608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX HALLOWEEN OWL PROWL AND CAMPFIRE 


See listing for Fri. 


CALL 536-5390 | sstonsxonc can exo. see tetng tr Fx 
listing for Fri. 
"THE HAUNTED MONASTERY.” See sng for 


a SUNDAY 
HALLOWEEN BICYCLE RIDE, with cyclists in 


costume for a 20-mile tour, begins at 10:30 a.m. 


ad @ at the Salem Common and proceeds to 
Marblehead. Sponsored -by the North Shore 
Ow to liven pe 
& ART AUCTION, featuring works by Edna Hibel, 
: begins at 7:30 p.m., with a preview at 6:30 p.m., 


at Temple Beth Am, 871 North Main St., 
Randolph. Donation $2.50, $5 for reserved 


CITYSIDE AT FANEUIL HALL seating; call 963-6499. 
GREAT HOUSE TOURS of the 59-room Stuart 
mansion by architect David Adier run from 1 to 4 


PJ & THE SOULSHAKERS 10/28 p.m. at Castle Hill, Argilla Rd., ipswich. Tickets 
$5, $3 for children and seniors; call (508) 


C-JAMMERS 10/29 356-4070. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL presents performances 
KRIS WALES 10/30 of new works by faculty members at 2 p.m. at 12 
HALLOWEEN PARTY/CALYPSO HURRICANE | 10/31 te agate ly rg thong 
ballet and contemporary dance, and gymnastics. 
SHIRLEY LEWIS & THE MOVERS 11/1 Admission $5, $3 for students and seniors; call 
237-5420. 
NORTH SHORE ACAPELLA 11/2 LANTERN PARADE, festivities sponsored by the 
Jamaica Plain Arts Council, begins at 5 p.m. at 
CALYPSO HURRICANE 11/3 the Boathouse dn Jamaica Pond. Lantern- 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 11/4 making workshops run from noon to 4 p.m. at the 
Boathouse. The Mexican Elder Tlakaele! ex- 
SAT C-JAMMERS 11/5 plains traditions of the Day of the Dead and the 
Azteka Dancers perform at 3:30 p.m. at Mozart 
Park, ., Jamaica Plain. Storytelling 
VISIT OUR OTHER TWO LOCATIONS FOR GREAT Dev Lua flows the parade around the pond 
Free; . 
rae? FOOD & FUN pam WOBURN LIONS CLUB HALLOWEEN PARADE 
ityside at Cityside at the Fenway begins at 1 p.m. at the Remade inn, Res. 38 and 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace ? 200 Brookline Ave 128, Woburn, proceeding south on Main St. to 
Boston 742-7390 Boston 266-8282 Lake Ave. Free; call 935-3997. 

“SCREAMS IN THE NIGHT,” a haunted house 
for all ages, runs from 5 to 8 p.m. at the YMCA, 
Cityside entertainment Hot Line 742-7392 470 Washington St., Brighton. Admission $2; call 
Proper dress required. Listings subject to change connpenetinnn i diassiin cine hata ter 
nuclear disarmament and social justice organiza- 
tions, begins at 1 p.m. at the Boston Common, 











































































































Beacon and Charles Sts., Boston. Registration 
begins at 11:30 a.m. Walkers are asked to raise 
donations through sponsors. Cail 868-5259 for 


LECTIBLE TOY SHOW runs from 9 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. at the Biarritz Plaza, Holiday inn, Rtes. 1 
and 128, Dedham. Admission $2.50, free for 
children; call (508) 673-8276. 
WALKING TOUR OF THE LEATHER DISTRICT, 
sponsored by Boston by Foot, begins at 2 p.m. at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Atlantic Ave. and 
Summer St. Boston. Admission $6; call 
367-2345. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR, to benefit the Esprit de 
Corps Adult Precision Team, runs from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. at the Hayden Recreation Centre 
Auditorium, 24 Lincoln St., Lexington. Admission 
$1, 50 cents for children and seniors; call 
862-1697. 

BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS 
SHOW, sponsored by H&H promotions, runs 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Knights of Columbus, 
Willow St., Westboro. Admission $1; call (508) 
485-6500. 

BLACK AND WHITE BALL, a benefit for the 
Bromfield Gallery, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Channel, 25 Necco St., Boston. Prizes awarded 
for the most creative black-and-white costumes. 
Performers include Bim Skala Bim, Plate O' 
Shrimp, and the Great Train Robbery. Tickets 
$15, $12 in advance; call 451-3605. 

QUILT SHOW AND CRAFT SALE. See listing for 
Sat. 

BOOK SALE. See listing for Sat. 

GIFT BAZAAR. See listing for Sat. 

BOSTON EXOTIC CAR EXPO. See listing for Fri. 
ELLIS MEMORIAL ANTIQUES SHOW. See 
listing for Fri. 

HAUNTED HAPPENINGS. See listing for Fri. 
“THE HAUNTED MONASTERY.” See listing for 
Fri. 





MONDAY 


“BEACON HILL WITH A BOO,” a Boston by Foot 
costume tour of notable murder sites, begins at 
5:30 p.m. at the State House steps, Beacon St., 
Boston. The walk is followed by a costume bail at 
the Hampshire House, 84 Beacon St., Boston. 
Admission $6; call 367-2345. 

“HALLOWEEN HAPPY HOURS,” a costume 
party hosted by the SUNY at Binghamton Alumni 
Club, begins at 7 p.m. at Play it Again Sam's, 

Admission 





1314 Comm. Ave., Brighton. $6; call 
389-1830. 
HOPE CEMETERY HALLOWEEN WALK, spon- 


Society, begins at 1 p.m. at Hope Cemetery, 
Worcester. Pre-registration required. Free; call 
(508) 869-6111. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at 7:30 p.m. and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

HAUNTED HAPPENINGS. See listing for Fri. 
“THE HAUNTED MONASTERY.” See listing for 
Fri. 





TUESDAY 





ISRAEL! ELECTION RESULTS are broadcast on 
a big screen, with comment from local experts, 
from 5:30 to 7 p.m. at the Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1380. 
CONCERNED FATHERS, a group dedicated to 
shared after divorce, meets at 7:30 
p.m. at St. Paul's Church, 15 St. Paul St., 
Brookline. Free; call 246-7700. 

EVENING OF PRAYER, MEDITATION, AND 
DISCUSSION for those affected by AIDS begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at Christ Church, Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 876-0200. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Women for Sobriety 
meeting at 7 p.m. and a bisexual women's rap 
session at 7:30 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


WEDNESDAY 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN of- 
fers an open house at 7 p.m. and an issues forum 
at 8 p.m., both at 971 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 782-1056. 

FASHION LUNCHEON, with designs by M.C.M., 
begins at noon at the Four Seasons Hotel, 200 
Boylston St. Boston. Tickets $14.50; call 
338-4400, x2010. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m, a meeting of incest 
survivors at 7 p.m., a writers’ support group at 
7:30 p.m., and-a feminist discussion group at 8 
p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

PROPERTY TAX CLINICS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


“ROCK FOR A SECOND CHANCE” befefit 
concert for the National Kidney Foundation of 
Mass., featuring Howe |i with Greg Howe, 7th 
Heaven, Taupier, begins at 9 p.m. at the 
Paradise, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets 














Commerce, 859 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by New Directions for Men. Donation $5; 
call 498-9881. 

BOSTON JAYCEES host a membership meeting 
and social hour, with an address by Gordon 
McKay of the New England Company, at 6 p.m. 
at the World Trade Center, Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. Admission $5; call 723-7567. 

“A NIGHT OF MAGIC,” presented by the Society 
of American Magicians, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St., Cambridge. Performers, include J‘m Vettor, 
Christopher Bell, David Brisbois, Todd Mac- 
Donald, Mickey O'Connor, and George Sateriale. 
Tickets $6, $4 for students and seniors; call 
577-1400. 

HOLIDAY FESTIVAL, featuring children's games 
and gift items, runs from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the 
Youville School of Nursing Auditorium, 1575 
Cambridge St., idge. Free; call 876-4344. 
FRENCH LIBRARY ASSOCIATES GALA, 
celebrating the bicentennial of the French 
Revolution, begins at 6 p.m. at the Hotel 


tion and an open discussion for incest survivors, 
both at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 





S 


FRIDAY 








“TWENTIETH-CENTURY SCULPTURE,” a gal- 
lery program for children six to 12, begins at 3:30 
p.m. at the Children’s Room, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; cai! 
267-9300, x300. 

“GLOWING GOBLINS,” a Halloween costume 


‘workshop, begins at 3 p.m. at the Children's 


Discovery Museum, 177 Main St., Acton. Ad- 
mission $4.50; call (508) 264-4201. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free; call 361-2524. 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR begins at 10 
a.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 


SATURDAY 


HALLOWEEN HARVEST PARTY, featuring face- 
painting and vegetable-printing, runs fro noon 
to 3 p.m. at the Children's Zoo at Franki.n Park, 
Columbia Ad. and Blue Hill Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 442-2002. 








HALLOWEEN STORIES told by Jan Brown begin 
at 11 a.m. in the Children’s Room, Cambridge 


Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Chil- 
dren are invited to come in costume. Free; call 
498-9080. 


HALLOWEEEN PARTY for children under ten 


Sponsored by 
Dorchester ‘Park Association. Free; call 


HALLOWEEN PARTY, loohiting etoras by to 
Loon and Heron Theater and prizes for kids in 
costume, begins at 1:30 p.m. at the Charlesbank 
Bookshop, BU Bookstore Mall, Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Free; call 236-7442. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, performed by the 
Gingerbread Players and Jack, begins at 10:30 
a.m. and 1 p.m. at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets $4; call (508) 
994-2900. 
DRACULA, performed by the Bennington Pup- 
pets, begins at 2 p.m. at Aquinas Junior College, 
OS Weten Pk. Newton Corner. Sponsored by 
Arts in the Parks. Tickets $5; call 552-7130. 
MEDIEVAL COSTUME WORKSHOP, for children 
six to 12, begins at 12:30 p.m. at the Higgins 
Armory Museum, 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Pre-registration required. Admission $7; call 
(508) 853-6015. 
“LITTLE PUMPKIN’S PARTY,” featuring stories 
and a costume contest for children under seven, 
runs from 1 to 3 p.m. at the Visitors’ Center, 
Davol St. West, Fall River Heritage State Park. 
Free; call (508) 675-5758. 
“REEL ART,” a film and art workshop for 
children between three and nine, runs from 10 
a.m. to noon every other Sat. at the institute of 


Contemporary Art, 955 wig Aaah 
Pre-registration 
call 266-5151. 


DEVIL IN THE PUMPKIN PATCH AND THE 

WITCH WHO HATES BIRTHDAYS, performed by 

Mary Churchill, begins at 1 and 3 p.m. roe ape 
Showplace 


the 
Sprouts Children’s Theatre, begins at oe 
every Sat. and Sun. through Nov. 13, and at 6 
p.m. tomorrow only, at the Boston Baked 
Theatre, 255 Elm St., Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $3.50; call 628-9575. 


SUNDAY 


“CREATIVE EXPRESSIONS,” presage 
show and workshops in pumpkin-carving and 
face-painting, runs from 2 to 4 p.m. at Marcella 








Cambridge. Party is a benefit for the United 
Nations’ Children’s Fund. Admission $6, free for 
Children under two; call 492-0029. 
“A CHILD’S HALLOWEEN,” a concert by 
storyteller Sharon Kennedy and folksinger Victor 
Cockburn for children five to ten, begins at 1 p.m. 
at the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Some- 
rville. Prizes awarded for costumes. Tickets $5; 
call 625-1084. 
HALLOWEEN FESTIVAL. See listing for Sat 
DEVIL IN THE PUMPKIN PATCH AND THE 
WITCH WHO HATES BIRTHDAYS. See listing for 
Continued on page 34 
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formerly BEACHCOMBER “* 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. , 
Quincy — 479-8989 
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FARRENHEIT 





¢ Monday « 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


Costume Prizes 
$100 — $50 — $25 





» Coming Wednesday « 
MARK MORRIS 


- & THE CAT TUNES ¥. 


Thursday » 
MOTOR CITY 
RHYTHM KINGS 


» plus TOO MUCH FUN 





¢ Friday & Saturday « 
MARK MORRIS =. 
} & THE CAT TUNES 


_ PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 











On the Waterfront 
at Lewis Wharf 


ializing in Fresh 
afood & Steaks 
* Gourmet Salad Bar 
* Entertainment in Lounge 
Friday & Saturday 
* Accessible Parking 


Harborside Dining on our Outdoor Patio 













Overlooking beautiful Boston Harbor. 
Dine in a casually elegant atmosphere 


Function Facilities Available 
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The Lunch Factor—Halloween Party 





Wednesday November 
Club Rey-Rey 
with merengue lelelsrol 
Destino 





F3SYHL NOILOAS *XINSOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Ave., Cambridge 
-all 267-1071 18+ 














LOOKING 
FOR YOUR 
BIG BREAK? 


THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX NOW HAS 
A SPECIAL 
CLASSIFIED 
SECTION DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MUSICIANS. IT'S 
CALLED 


THE MUSCIANS' 
CLASSIFIEDS 


IT'S THE FIRST 
PLACE TO LOOK IF 
YOU ARE LOOKING 

(OR BOOKING) 
AUDITIONS, GIGS, 

STUDIO SPACE, 
AND MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION OR 
WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


IT'S ALL HERE, IN 
ONE EASY-TO-FIND 
PLACE, WAITING 
FOR YOU. DON'T 
MISS 


THE MUSICIANS' 
CLASSIFIEDS 


EVERY WEEK IN THE 


Pt THe BOSTON i 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 











To place your ad, 
call 267-1234. 





RO ee 
resis mass.ave. 


(cambridge 492-9545 


= Open till 2 a.m. 


















WBCN Rumble Winners 
HERETIX 
WHOVILLE 


Sat., Oct. 29 


I-TONES 
THIRD ESTATE 


BILLY DARE 
SOCIAL POUND 
Tues., Nov. 1 
Every Tuesday in the tradition 
of the Grateful Dead 
BORN TOO LATE 


Wed., Nov. 2 
CHARLIE BROWN 
VOODOO HAIRDO 
CRY 


Thurs., Nov. 3 
WEST END 


BLUES BAND 
LITTLE FRANKIE 
AND THE PREMIERS 


Fri., Nov. 4 


*. BLOCKYARD | 
SAFETY INNUMBERS 


Sat., Nov. 5 

























































MS 
MIRANDA WARNING 


Rte. 3 to Exit 27 Left off exit then 
first right. 

251 Old Concord Rd., Billerica, MA 
667-6393 











UNNATURAL AXE 
- Hallow's Eve Bash! 
(We'll close enough) 
w/JOHNNY & 
THE JUMPER CABLES 
THE EELS 
THE PEE-COCKS 
Sat., Oct. 29 
THE BENTMEN’S 
3rd annual 
Halloween extravaganza 
bay be RED 
CRESCENT SECT 
from Louisville Kentucky 
AFGHAN WHIGS 
SUN 
Enigma recordin ' ome 
from Davis, 

GAME THEORY 
THE BLAKE BABIES 
THE IMMORTALS 
(acoustic thank you 
Billy Ruane) 
LORI GREEN 
& LAZARA 
from L.A. 

POP DEFECT 
presented by WBCN 
& Helidorado 


Listen to WBCN 
Nocturnal Emissions 
for tickets 
Thurs., Nov. 3 
featuring ex-Descendants 
on Cruz Records 
all same label 
no Descendants 
CHEMICAL PEOPLE 

also G 
18+ 8-12 p.m. 
Fri., Nov. 4 
BIM SKALA BIM 
Sat., Nov. 5 


DOGMATICS REUNION 


S 
Tickets available for Sunday 
at all Ticket Master locations 























Continued from page 33 
Sat. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL. See listing for Sat. 





MONDAY 
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: Limericks 
a + Coming + 
o Nov. 2 
oO RENATO CHICO 
Oo HANS SCHUMAN TRIO ADMISSION 
ui 
Ww 33 Batterymarch Street 350-7975 
é " Ln, 1); 
A) 
z 
9° 
5 
. Fri. & Sat., Oct. 28 & 29 WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
- JERRY BERGONZI READER BONUSES 
x< QUARTET Restrictions may apply. See ad for details. =F 
z Sun., Oct. 30 SEE COVER FOR COUPON 
Ww BILLY BANG TRIO with 
9 ae NICOLSON 
Oct. 31 
a GENE SHIMASTO 
© DAVE MAXWELL TRIO 
i?) Wed., Nov. 2 
Oo THE FRINGE 
o Thurs., Nov. 3 
uu GONZ 
m FRI., NOV. 4 ADMISSION 
oo 
" ORIGINAL 
BY NANCY AT 
HOLYROYDE . 
SPECIAL GUEST BOB > | 3 
MOSES 5 AS 
ART BARRON 
STEVE SLAGLE 
699 Broadway, Ball Square WITH YOUR FREQUENT 
. Somerville 623 9874 c 
sear Pekar Ge ae Wlkee aes READER BONUSES 
SEE C »R COUPON 
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“FESTIVAL OF ALL HALLOWS EVE,” featuring 
games and stories for chiidren four to 10, begins 
at 6 p.m. at the Habitat Institute for the 
Environment, 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont. Diane 
Edgecomb and Kevin Skorupa of Wilderwalks 
perform songs. Pre-registration suggested. Ad- 
mission $10; call 489-5050. 


SAFE TRICK-OR-TREATING, for children under 
eight, is offered at 6:30 p.m. at the Student 
Center, Endicott College, Rte. 127, Beverly. 
Student escorts accompany children to 


CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Mattapan Branch Library, 10 Hazleton St., 
Dorchester. Free; cali 298-9218. 


TUESDAY 


“LIBRARY TIMES FOR UNDER FIVES,” featuring 
stories, songs, and videos, begins at 2:30 p.m. in 
the Children’s Room, Boston Public Library, Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400. 
CHILDREN'S FILMS begin at 10:30 a.m. and 
3:30 p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 
179 Main St., Charlesiown. Free; call 242-1248. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Codman Square Branch Library, 690 
Washington St., Dorchester. Free; call 436-8214. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10:15 a.m. every 
Tues. at the Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren 
St., Roxbury. Free; call 442-6186. 

CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. every 
Tues. at the Fields Corner Branch Library, 1520 
Dorchester Ave.. Dorchester. Free; call 
436-2155. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Roslindale Brancn Library, 4238 Washington 
St., Roslindale. Free: cali 323-2343. 


WEDNESDAY 




















RYLES 


212 Hampshire St 


Cambridge, Ma. 02139 1 
876-9330 

UPSTAIRS 

Fri. & Sat., Oct. 28 & 29........0........: ‘LIASON 






























The legendary drummer returns with his so t her ew 
Wallace Roney (tp). yyy (p). and 


T Nov Toe Spm-lam. $9.75. Polished piano offerings from the 
DEBORAH FRANCIOSE TRIO 


—$_$_—_——— 
2. Nov Wed 9pm-lam: $4.75; Classic & soulful jazz & blues— 
MR. 


BELLY 


3Nov 1 tmpety Bi 
4 Nov Fri 9 & lip: $7.75; 5 Nov Sat 9 & hipm: $8.75 








CONCERTIX 876-7777 








THE OFFICE FOR THE ARTS at 


HARVARD and RADCLIFFE 
presents an 


OPEN WORKSHOP 


with Saxophonist JANE IRA BLOOM 
and pianist HARRY CONNICK, JR. 


Wednesday, November 2, 8:00 pm 
Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe Yard 
10 Garden Street 
Free and Open to Observers, This program is made possible 
with generous support from CBS Records 








Add some new flavor 
to your Sunday 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays . 
10 a.m. - 










with 


The Jazz Brunch. 








3 p.m. 











STORY HOUR, performed by Lisa Rheault, . 
Discovery 


begins at 3 p.m. at the Children’s 
Museum, 177 Main St., Acton. Admission $4.50; 











FRIDAY 


FIDDLER BILL BROWN performs folk songs for 
children at 3:30 p.m. at the Science Discovery 
Museum, 177 Main St., Acton. Admission $4.50; 
call (508) 264-4201 

CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 10 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. at the Hyde Park Branch Library, 35 
Harvard Ave., Hyde Park. Free: call 361-2524. 
CHILDREN’S FILMS begin at 2:30 p.m. at the 
Lower Mills Branch Library 27 Richmond St 
Dorchester. Free: cai! 298-9218 
PRESCHOOLERS’ STORY HOUR begins at 10 
a.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library. 179 
Main St.. Charlestown Sree, cali 242-1248. 
‘KYLIXES, CUPS. AND GOBLETS: CLAY.” See 
sting for Wec 





USIC 





CLASSICAL 





FRIDAY 





KRONOS QUARTET performs works by Jan 
Morticians, Kevin Volans, Ge Gan-ru, John Lurie, 
Cecil Taylor, Astor Piazzolla, and Thelonius 
Monk at 8 p.m. at Blackman Auditorium, 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $14 and $16.50, discounts for 
students and seniors; call 437-2249. 

PIANIST WILLIAM KINDERMAN performs 
Beethoven's Diabelli Variations, with an ex- 
planatory lecture, at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-2791. 

VIOLINIST MARIA BACHMAN performs works 
by Beethoven, Franck, Wienawski, and Albert 
Glinsky at 8 p.m. at the Longy Schoo! of Music, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, $7 for 
students and seniors; call 876-0956. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Mendelssohn, Barber, and Brahms at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University. 


English Texts” at 8 p.m. at the Old South Church, 
Copley Se’ P Program includes works by 


Williams, Frank Martin, and 
on texts by 
wv cepd 


Elixir of Love at 8 p.m. tonight at St. ignatius 
Church, Chestnut Hill; at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the 
First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Arlington; 


seniors, $5 for children: call 484-4172. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA AND CHORUS, conducted by David 
Hoose and Steven Lipsitt, performs at 8:30 p.m. 
at the BU Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 353-3345. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE TUPELOS perform an a 
capella Halloween concert at 7:30 p.m. at 
Houghton Chape!, Wellesley College, Wellesiey. 
Free; call 239-2569. 

SINFONOVA CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Aram Gharabekian, performs at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan. Hall. New England Conservatory, 30 








VIOLINIST MARIA BACHMANN performs at 1 
p.m. at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St., 
New Bedford. is limited. Tickets (includ- 
ing brunch) $15; call (508) 994-2900. 

BOSTON CONCERT OPERA, conducted by 
David Stockton, performs Verdi's Aida at 3 p.m. 
today and at 8 p.m. on Fri. at Symphony Hail, 301 


Tickets $12-$35; call 596-1166. 
SOPRANO HEATHER KNUTSON. See listing for 


Sat. 
SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 


listing for Sat. 
LONGWOOD OPERA. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CONTEM- 
PORARY ENSEMBLE, conducted by Stephen 
Drury, performs works by Brown, Feldman, 
Stockhausen, Ligeti, Chatham, and John Zorn at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 


TUESDAY 














Gainsborough St., Boston. Program includ 
Bach's Concertos Nos. 2 and 4, 
Arvo: Part’s. Fratres for stri 


. percussion. Schnittke’s MOZ-ART 4 ia Haydn, 


and Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante in E-flat for 
Viotin and Viola K.364, with Ani and ida Kavafian. 








by Beethoven at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hail, New 
England Conservatory of Music, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $9 and $13; call 262-0650. 
ALL NEWTON MUSIC SCHOOL faculty members 
perform works by Brahms, Handel, Hindemith 
Barber and Mozart at 4.p.m. at 321 Chestnut St., 
West Newton Free: call 527-4552 
ORGANIST YUKO HAYASHI AND SOPRANO 
LAURIE MONAHAN perform 'talian music on the 
Gentili-Tsuki organ at 5 p.m. at the Al Saints 
Church, 1773 Beacon St.. Brookline. Free: call 
738-1810 
BOSTON MUSEUM TRIO ano baritone William 
Sharp perform works by Bach ano Monteciair at 
3 p.m. in the Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $12 
$10 for students ano seniors: call 267-9300 
x306 
HARPSICHORDIST GISELA KRAUSE, violist 
Alice Mroszczyk recorcer -piaye Jonathan 
Lovenstein, oboeist Jane Lewis, and tenor 
fichae! Caimes perform works by Marcello 
escobaidi, and Lovenstein at 8 p.m. at 
mmanuei Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
ckets $4; cal! 723-3555. 
COMPOSER MARILYN KIND CURRIER presents 
a concert of her works at 3 p.m. at Pickman Hail, 
Longy School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Performers inciude guitarist David Tanenbaum, 
cellist Jerry Grossman, pianist Emma Tahmisian, 
tenor Gregory Mercer, clarinetist Nathan 
Williams, and the Spectrum Singers, conducted 
by John W. Ehrlich. Program includes the world 
premiere of Aiver. Songs on Poems of Ted 
Hughes. Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; 
call 437-0231. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS, 
featuring soprano Dominique Labelle and pianist 
Gilbert Kalish, perform at 3 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $8-$14.50; 
call 266-7575. 
ACADEMY CHCRUS, CANTATA CHOIR, ANG 
FIDELIO SOCIETY perform works by Ressini, 
Bach, Palestrina, and Tallis at 3 p.7i. at the 


THOMAS WIKMAN perform at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Fogg Museum courtyard, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $5; call 495-9400. 

WHEELER STRING QUARTET performs works 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Shostakovich at 3 
p.m. at La Maison Francaise, a 
College, 500 Salisbury St., Worcester. Tickets 
$7.50, $3:for studidrits; cal{S08} 755-6246, 


VIOLINIST JOHN LINDSEY AND PIANIST IRENA 
KUTIN perform works by Mozart, Brahms, and 
Fauré at 7 p.m. at the French Library, 53 
Mariborough St., Boston. Reservations required. 
Tickets $5, $3 for students and seniors; call 
266-4351. 

OPERA THEATER OF THE BOSTON AND NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORIES, directed by 
John Moriarty, perform opera scenes at 8 p.m. at 
Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 
536-6340. 


ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. at Brown Hall, 30 









WEDNESDAY 


CELLIST JAN PFEIFFER AND PIANIST JOHN 
FINNEY perform works by Beethoven at noon at 
Goldfarb Library, Brandeis University, Waltham 
Free: call 736-3331 

SOPRANO NANCY MCDOWELL performs at 
12:15 p.m. at Pickman Halli, Longy Schoo! of 
Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free: cai 
876-0956 

LONGY ARTISTS ENSEMBLE perform works by 
Haydn Lester Trimble, anc Beethoven at 8 p.r 
at Pickmar Hail, 27 Garden St.. Cambridge 
Free: call 876-0956 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY RE 
PERTORY WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by 
Michae! Webster performs works Dy Copiand 
Donizetti. anc Chavez at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall 
20 Gainsborouoh St. Boston. Free; ca 
262-1120, x257 


THURSDAY 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY HONORS 
BRASS QUINTET performs at noon at the Eli 
Center Ballroom, Northeastern University, 360 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 
TALICH STRING QUARTET performs at 8:30 
p.m., with a pre-concert lecture by composer 
Gardner Read at 7 p.m., at Stillington Hall, 
Quarry Rd., Gloucester. Program includes works 
by Ravel, Bartok, and Beethoven. Reservations 
suggested. Tickets $15; call (508) 283-0332. 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN FESTIVAL, the third of four 
concerts celebrating the composer's 75th birth- 
day, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Boston University 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. The 
series features Britten's song cycles and Canti- 
cles in chronological order. Tickets $6, $3 for 
Students and seniors, free for alumni; call 
353-3345. 

WINNERS OF THE EDDY COURTS CONCERTO 
COMPETITION perform at 8 - m. at Brown Hall, 
New England Conservatory, 30 

St., Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 

MYSTIC CONSORT 16th- and 17th- 
century music at 12:05 p.m. at the MIT Chapel, 
opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; cali 
253-2906. 

PIANIST LOLA ODIAGA. See listing for Tues. 


FRIDAY 
COMPOSER JOHN CAGE is the guest of honor 























at Boston Musica Viva’s 20th-anniversary 
pyres bey mcm tag helm bag 
of Music, One Folien St., Cambridge. 


Hayg Boyadiian, and Robert Neiske at 8 p.m. at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5, free for those in red 
sneakers; call 527-3171. 

ORGANIST JOSE MANUEL AZCUE performs 


posers at 8 p.m. at the Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston. Admission $10; call 
227-' 


5088. 

MUIR STRING QUARTET performs works by 
Kreisler, Bartok, and Mozart at 8 p.m. at Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

GUITARIST KAZUHITO YAMASHITA performs 
works by Bach, Britten, and Mussorgsky at 8 
p.m. at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $18-$22; 


CHESTRA, conducted by Gerald Mack, perform 
works by Brahms and Orif at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Soprano Barbara Adams Pierce and baritone 
Howard Sprout are featured. Tickets $15 and 
$17; call (508) 754-3231. 

ARLINGTON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
performs works by Brahms, Dvorak, and Pagan- 
ini at 8 p.m. at the Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
630 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Donation $4; call 


at the Chapel of St. Elizabeth, 1 Morse Rd., 
Sudbury; and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the Church 
of St. John Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; call 
742-4185. 

PIANIST LOLA ODIAGA. See listing for Tues. 
MUSIC AT EDEN’S EDGE. See listing for Tues. 
BOSTON CONCERT OPERA. See listing for Sun. 





POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


THE TEMPTATIONS and Mary Wilson of the 
Supremes perform at 7:30 and 10 p.m. tonight at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston; and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merrimack 
St., Lowell. Tickets $20 and $22.50; call 
266-7455 in Boston or (508) 454-2854 in Lowell. 
PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND performs at 
8 p.m. at Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St. 
Worcester. Tickets $17 and $19; call (508) 








Weddings, Parties, Anything, perform at 7 p.m. at 
the Opera House; 539-Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $14.75 and’ $16.75; call 426-5300), 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE AND 
JAZZ BAND performs at 8:30 p.m. at the BU 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3345 


PETER KANE performs folk songs at 8 p.m. at 
the Old Ship Parish Hail, 107 Main St., Hingham. 
Tickets $4; call 545-6584. 


music in costume at 6 p.m. at MIT Lobby Seven, 
77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 


TUESDAY 


BERKLEE TRUMPET STUDENTS, led by Ray 
Kotwica, perform jazz and classical music at 8:15 
p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; 
call 266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY 


PIANIST HARRY CONNICK JR. AND SAX- 
OPHONIST JANE IRA BLOOM perform with 
Harvard students in an open workshop at 8 p.m. 
at Agassiz Theatre, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Free; cali 495-8676. 

GUITARIST GENE SHIMOSHATO and vocalist 
Fawn Drake perform jazz at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 

















THURSDAY. 


GLOUCESTER HORNPIPE AND CLOG SOCIETY 
performs at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 

Adult Education, 56 Brattle St. Cambridge. 
ti So suggested. Tickets $3.50; call 
547-6789. 


BULGARIAN STATE FEMALE VOCAL CHOIR 
performs at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 
Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets’ $15.50-$18.50; 
call 625-1081. 
MARVIN HAMLISCH performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Fine Arts Center, UMASS/Amherst. Tickets $21- 
$25; call (413) 545-2511. 
SAXOPHONIST MIKE SIM and pianist Suzanne 
Sifter perform jazz at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 


FRIDAY 











at 7 and 9:30 p.m. at the Massasoit 

Fine Arts Center, Rte. 27, Brockton. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 586-6578. 
BILLY NOVICK AND GUY VAN DUSER perform 
aca at the First Parish Church, Upper 
. Concert is a benefit for the 
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songs, begins at 8 p.m. at the New Hope Baptist 
Church, 740 Tremont St, Boston. Free; call 
734-8742. 

GEORGE RUSSELL AND THE LIVING TIME 
ORCHESTRA perform funk and swing music at 8 
p.m. at Durgin Hall, Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., 
University of Lowell. Tickets $9-$13; call (508) 


459-0350. 
ee eee at the 
Zeiterion Theatre, 684 Purchase St. New 
Bedford. Tickets $15.50-$19.50, $2 discount for 
students and seniors; cali (508) 994-2900. 

THE TEMPTATIONS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


CARLA BEE performs cabaret songs and Latin 
ballads at 5 p.m. at St. John's Church, 705 Hale 
St., Rte. 127, Beverly. Free; call (508) 535-7198. 
BEAUSOLEIL, featuring Michael Doucette, per- 
forms Cajun music at 8 p.m. at the Mahaiwe 
Theatre, Great Barrington. Tickets $16; call (413) 
528-0100. 

SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK, Chery! Wheeler, 
and Ellen Mcliwaine perform at 3 and 8 p.m. at 
the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. by FolkTree Concerts. 

Tickets $14.50 and $16.50; call 641-1010. 

PHANTOM WEST performs kiezmer music in a 
benefit for Amnesty international at 7:30 p.m. at 
Stebbins Auditorium, 0 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Tickets $10; call 547-9297. 








students and seniors; call 577-1400. 


MONDAY 
MIV“CONCERT - BAND puttowhe- HaBeeom: 








AUTHOR JEANNE SCHINTO reads from her 
works at 2 p.m. at the Brighton Branch Library, 
40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 
782-6032. 





SUNDAY 


HALLOWEEN TALES with Bill Harley and Betty 
Lehrman begin at 7:30 p.m. at the Puppet 

Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline 
Village. Sponsored by Stories After Dark. Ad- 
mission $7, students and seniors, $6; call 
254-5035 


STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT presents a 
special Halloween festival, beginning with 
“Tales of the Season” at 3 p.m., followed by 
“Ghost Stories — from the Other Side” at 8 p.m., 
and “Poe: Tales of Terror” at 11 p.m., all at First 





Bookstore, 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 876-5310. 

AUTHORS FAE MYENNE NG AND MARK 
COOVELIS read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at 





MONDAY 











Wednesdays from 7:30 to 9:30 pm. at the 
Women's Center, 46 Pleasant St. Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

POETS MARTHA RAMSEY AND AUTHOR PA- 
TRICiA WILD read from their works at 8 p.,m. at 
the Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $2; call 924-4290. 

AUTHOR CAROL MASO delivers the annual 


College ‘ 
Lecture at 7 p.m. at Simmons College, Special 
Functions Room, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Free; 
call 738-2124. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents an evening of 





THURSDAY 


AUTHOR STEPHEN McCAULEY speaks at 8 
p.m. at Salem State College, in the A&B Lounge, 
Ellison Campus Center, 352 Lafayette St., 
Salem. Free; call 741-6270. 

“AN EVENING WITH LATE BLOOMERS” fea- 
tures a discussion with three women writers who 
delayed writing until late in their lives at 7 p.m. at 
the East Boston Branch Library, 276 Meridian 
St., East Boston. Free; call 569-0271. 

“IRISH DISSENT,” a lecture series with Francis 
Phelan, features discussion on James Joyce at 
7:30 p.m. at the Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. 
SOME OF MY SISTERS, a historical dramatiza- 
tion by Jessa Piaia of four women who lived in 
ry earn Mange en eg ag 
at 8 p.m. at the Cronkhite Graduate Center 
Radcliffe College, 6 Ash St., Cambridge. Free: 
call 495-8647. 
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FRIDAY 
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SEN. EDWARD KENNEDY discusses educa- 
tional reform at 4 p.m. at the Harvard Graduate 


by social scientist George Katsiaficas, begins at 
8 p.m. at MIT Building 9, rm. 150, 105 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; call 524-0781. 

PHOTOGRAPHER WILLIAM WEGMAN speaks 
at 8 p.ni. at the Photographic Resource Center, 
Boston University, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. A 
reception and screening of Wegman's videos 
follows the lecture. Admission $5; call 353-0700. 


performed this week by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at 11:15 a.m. at the All Newton Music 
School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. Pre- 
registration suggested. Admission to luncheon 
$10, $7 for lecture only; call 527-5317. 

“SECRET GARDENS OF THE WILD,” a slide 
lecture by sculptor Patrick O'Hara, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Mass. Audubon Society's Broadmoor 
Wildlife Sanctuary, 280 Eliot St., South Natick. 
He required. Admisssion $5; call 


seanne THE LIGHT: EXPERIENCING 
AURAS,” a talk by Ann-Marie Polk, othe at 
7:30 p.m. at the OMNI Community Weliness 

Center, 164 Washington St., Norwell. Pre- 
registration required. Admission $10; call 
878-9950. 


“THE SOCIAL LIVES OF BOTTLENOSE 
DOLPHINS,” a talk by Randall Wells of Dolphin 
Biology Research Associates, begins at 7:45 
p.m. at the New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston. Free; call 973-5213. 
“RUSSIAN 


Authority at 10 a.m. at the Charlestown Branch 
Library, 179 Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 
242-1248. 
CHIROPRACTIC MEDICINE is topic of a talk by 
Dr. Steven Hecht begins at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
England School of Acupuncture, 319 Arlington 
St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 926-1788. 
“PLATO'S POLITICAL UTOPIA,” a lecture spon- 
sored by New Acropolis, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
484 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 247-7566. 


SATURDAY 


“THE ENIGMA OF HEAVY METALS IN SEA 
SQUIRTS,” a talk by chemistry professor Ken- 
neth Kustin, begins at 10 a.m. at Gerstenzany 
Science Library, rm. 123, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; call 736-2105. 

“THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE IMPOSSIBLE,” a 
talk by “human potential specialist” Steven A. 
LaVelle, begins at 9 a.m. at the Sheraton Tara 
Hotel and Resort, Danvers. LaVelle also walks 
barefoot on broken glass. Lecture is part of the 








mission $5, $4 for seniors, free for children under 
16; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 





WEDNESDAY 


SUNDAY 





PLEASANT STREET WRITING BRIGADE invites 


“WILL GORBACHEV'S REVOLUTION SUC- 


ail women to an ongoing open discussion oftheir CEED — OR FAIL?”, a talk by Columbia 
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CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
, 76 WARRENTON ST., BOSTON 
eo ; 391 -0022¢ 













Fil., Oct 28 * 8:30 & 10:30 pm Sat, Oct. 29+ 7:00 , 9:00 & 11:15 pm Sun., Oct. 30 * 8:30 pm 
’ RICH CEISLER | FRANKSANTORELLI | RICHCEISLER 
BILLY MARTIN RICH CEISLER JIMMY SMITH 
CHANCE LANGTON MIKE BENT BILLY MARTIN 
BOB SOMERBY 
Wed., Nov. 2 * 8:30 pm sang 100 Comms abet 
— THE BEST OF JJ WRIGHT 
BOSTON SHOW ae 
TONY V. SHOW JIMMY SMITH & MIKE DONOVAN 
FRANK SANTORELL! MIKE BENT 
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THE COMEDY CELLAR 
it Play it Again Sam's 
314 Commonwealth Avenue, | ton * 391-0022 
Fri, Oct 28 « 9:30 pm 
FRANK SANTORELLI 
VINNIE FAVORITO 
IKE LARSON 


Sat.,Oct 29° 9 & 11 pm 
/ TONY V. 


PAUL KOZLOWSKI 
MIKE LARSON 
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Thurdsay-Oct 27 at 9pm 
Sheraton ) Tara Hotel 


Breintree’s hot new comedy ctub 


RTE 37S. at RTE 128 
NEAR SOUTH SHORE PLAZ 


Presents an evening of: 


FUNNY BUSINESS 
In The Laurels Lounge 


FREE 


ADMISSION 





WITH YOUR F REQUENT 
READER BONUSES 


Restrictions may . See ad for details. 
SEE Cc COUPON 




















Braintree's best comedy 
featuring: 
Leo T. baldwin 











W/ Michael Martineau & more! 











FREE 
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THE NEW ROCK ON THE BLOCK 


WHERE YOU HE 











HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
Presenting the 
Brightest Comic Talents 
in the Country 





COMING 
JIMMY TINGLE 
NOVEMBER 1-5 

A&M RECORDING'S 
“STRANGE BEOFELLOWS” 


WILL DURST 
NOVEMBER 8-12 
“A ONE MAN POLITICAL RIOT...” 


30 John F. Kennedy Street 
Cail 661-9887 
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SOMERVILLE'S ONLY - 
COMEDY CLUB Penguins 
atthe - CAFE-&- GRILLE 


Fri. Oct. 28 
featuring 
* Walli Collins * 


* Paul Kozi 


* Mike Donovan * 








owski * 





Sat., Oct. 29 
The AL VEGA TRIO 
with RICH DELUCA 
and BOBBY BORIS PICKETT 
doing "Monster Mash" 





entrance at 321Somerville Ave. 
and 16 Bow Street Union Square, Somerville 
FREE PARKING at Somerset Bank & 
Goodyear Tire after 5:00 p.m. 


623-3050 











BOSTON’S 


#1 


COMEDY 
CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 


Friday, Oct.28.at 
8 & 10 & 11:30p.m. 


THE TEDDY 
BERGERON SHOW 


with guest star CATHY LADMAN 
"She's a streetwise, female woody 
Allen!" NY Times 


Saturday, Oct. 29 at 
8 & 10 & 11:30p.m. 


THE DON GAVIN 
SHOW 
with Cathy Ladman 


Sunday, Oct. 30 at 9p.m. 
THE KEVIN 
KNOX SHOW 
with Cathy Ladman 


Tues., Wed., Thurs at 8:30p.m. 


Monday, Oct. 31 at 8:30p.m. 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT 


Friday, Nov. 4 at 
8, 10 & 11:30p.m. 
THE STEVE 


SWEENEY SHOW 
(exclusively at NIck's) 


Shows every night 
* Mon + Tues » Wed: Thurs 
* Fri-Sat» Sun 


482-0930 


vers Might! Bas 


GIFT CERTIFICALES! 
| AND 
(DINNER/SHOW 
PACKAGE AVAILABLE) 








GALLERY TALK, ‘ ‘The Remarkable Women of 
Ancient Egypt,’ by Miriam Braverman, begins at 
2 p.m. at the West Wing information center, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Museum admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
free for children under 16; call 267-9300, ext. 
291. 
“FOUR KINDS OF ETHICAL SOCIETIES,” a talk 
by Arthur Dobrin of the Long Island Ethical 
Society, begins at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
“THE NEW AGE OF COMPUTERS: LIFE IN THE 
HYPERMEDIA FAST LANE,” a talk and video 
presentation by filmmaker Robert Abel, begins at 
3 p.m. at the Computer Museum, 300 Congress 
St., Boston. Museum admission $4.50, $3.50 for 
students and seniors; call 423-6758. 
“BEYOND REAGANOMICS: AMERICA’S ROLE 
IN THE NEW GLOBAL ECONOMY,” a talk by 
UMass. Prof. Barry Bluestone and Harvard Prof. 
Robert Reich, begins at 8 p.m. at Alumni 
Auditorium, Northeastern University, 360 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Ford Hall 
Forum. Free; call 437-5800. 
THE ISRAEL! ELECTIONS are discussed by 
Israeli journalist Etay Shilony at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Gosman Jewish Community Campus, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Center. Sponsored by the 
Forever 39 Couples Club. Admission (including 
brunch) $12 per couple; call 965-7410, x158. 
“AMERICAN POLITICS ’88: The Ethnics and the 
Minorities, a Personal Perspective,” a talk by 
former New Hampshire candidate 
Christos Spirou, begins at 11 a.m. at the 
Church of Boston, 565 Boyiston St. 
Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 
ICA GALLERY TALK, “The Cultural Dilemma: 
High and Low Culture,” begins at 2 p.m. today 
and at 6 p.m. on Thurs. at the Institute of 





Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston. St., Boston. 

Admission $4, $2.50 for students, $1.50 for 

children and seniors; call 266-5152. 
MONDAY 





“THE CHILDREN’S AGENDA FOR THE NEXT 
ADMINISTRATION,” a talk by US Rep. George 
Miller (D-Cal.), begins at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy 
School of Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the ARCO Forum. Free; cail 
495-1380. 
“NEAR DEATH EXPERIENCE,” a talk by Rev. 
David Buehler of Chariton Memorial Hospital, 
begins at noon in the Board of Governors Room, 
Southeastern Mass. University Campus Center, 
Old Westport Rd., North Dartmouth. Free; call 
(508) 999-8224. 
“NEW ENGLAND RESPONDS,” part of the 
“New England and the Constitution’ discussion 
series, begins at 7 p.m. at the Pollard Memorial 
Library, 401 Merrimack St., Lowell. Free; call 
(508) 454-8821, x447. 
ORGANIST JOSE MANUEL AZCUE presents a 
slide lecture on the Cavaille-Coll organ in San 
Sebastien, Spain at 7 p.m. at the Old West 
Church, 131 Cambridge St., Boston. Free; call 
739-1340. 





TUESDAY 


“THE PLACE OF PARENTING IN WOMEN’S 
LIVES,” a talk by psychologist Aline Zoldbrod, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Redeemer, 6 Meriam St., Lexington. Sponsored 
by the Lexington Area National Organization for 
Women. Donation $5; cali 862-9217. 
“SIMPLE RULES OF STRESS MANAGEMENT,” 

a talk by a member of Harvard Medical School's 
psychiatry department, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Health Stop, 868 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Pre- 





TION FOR HEALTH,” a talk by dietician Lisa 
Schram, begins at 7:3C ~ m. at the BBN facility of 
the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community 
Center, 50 Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Pre- 
registration required. Admission $8; call 
734-0800 


“ON CROWDED SEA-BANKES: NORTH END 


ARCHAEOLOGY PAST, PRESENT, AND FU- 


TURE,” a talk by Beth Anne 
Bower, begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston 
National Historical Park Visitors Center, Boston. 

Sponsored by the Bostonian Society, Pre- 
registration suggested. Admission $5; call 
720-1713. 

RICHARD RHODES, author of The Making of the 
Atomic Bomb, speaks at 5:30 p.m. at the Lamont 
Library Forum Room, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by PEN New England. Free; 
call 354-2577. 


" “A COMPARISON AMONG THE NEW BED- 


FORD, PORTLAND, AND BOSTON FISH AUC- 
TIONS,” a talk by environmental consultant 
Susan Peterson, begins at 7 p.m. at the MIT 
Museum, 265 Mass. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
253-4444. ‘ 


WEDNESDAY 


COMPOSER JOHN CAGE delivers the second of 
four informal seminars at 4:30 p.m. at Paine Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1000. 

“PRIVACY PROTECTION IN LAW AND ETH- 
ICS,” a talk by Judith Wagner DeCew, begins at 
3:30 p.m. in the Gilman Room, Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge. Free; call 
495-8212. 

“THE MORAL DIMENSIONS OF ECONOMIC 
DECISION MAKING,” a talk by Harvard Prof. 
Amitai Etzioni, begins at 4 p.m. at Knight 
Auditorium, Babson College, Wellesley. Free; 








MUNE SYSTEM,” a talk by nutritionist Joseph 
Emerson, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the OMNI 
Community Weliness Center, 164 Washington 
St., Norwell. Pre-registration required. Ad- 
mission $10; call 878-9950. 

FATHER ERNESTO CARDENAL, former 
Nicaraguan Minister of Culture, discusses cur- 
rent policies in Nicaragua and reads his own 
poetry at 7:30 p.m. at MIT, room 26-100, Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Human rights activist Jeanne 
Gallo also speaks. Sponsored by the Central 


America Solidarity Association. Donation re- 
quested; call 492-8699. 

“PLAY IN ART-MAKING: TOYS AS 
SCULPTURAL OBJECTS,” a talk by Bernard 
Barenholz, begins at 6 p.m. in the Arnheim 
Resource Room, Mass. College of Art, Tetlow 
St., Boston. Free; call 232-1555, x504. 
“CELEBRATING PEACE,” a talk by Nobel Peace 
Prize-winner Elie Wiesel, begins at 7 p.m. in the 
Sherman Union Conference Auditorium, Boston 
University, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 
353-3067. 

“HOW TO READ A ROMAN MUMMY,” a talk by 
Lorelei Corcoran, begins at 8 p.m. in the Remis 
Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Tickets $7.50, $6.50 for 
students and seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 
“STYLE AND HIGH STYLE IN BOSTON, SALEM, 
AND NEWPORT,” a talk by Gore Place director 
Charles Hammond, begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Lyman Estate, 185 Lyman St., Waltham. Spon- 
sored by the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. Pre-registration suggested. 
Admission $10, $3 for students; call 227-3956. 
“CIVIL WARS: THE MEANING OF RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN MEN’S LIVES,” a talk by Dr. Sam 
Osherson, begins at 8 p.m. at Gutman Library, 
Harvard University, Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Focus Counseling and Consul- 
tation. Admission $10, call 876-4488. 

“NEW APPROACHES TO INPATIENT GROUP 
THERAPY,” a talk by Dr. Sharan L. 
Schwartzberg, begins at 10:30 a.m. at the Mass. 
Mental Health Center Chapel, 74 Fenwood Rd., 
Boston. Free; call 734-1300, x469. 

“WOMEN’S FLIGHT FROM EQUALITY: 


Pavilion, Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Free; 
call 891-2220. 

“FROM NATIONALISM TO INTERNATIONAL- 
ISM,” a talk by David Welch, coordinator of the 
Harvard University Project on Avoiding Nuclear 
War, begins at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 


“THE BEAUTY OF QUABBIN,” a slide lecture by 
Les Campbell, begins at 7 p.m. at the Biue Hills 
Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 
— required. Admission $5; call 


Perey TALK, “English Soft-Paste 
Porcelain," by Diane M. Cariberg, begins at 6 
p.m. at the West Wing information center, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Museum admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
free for children under 16; call 267-9300, ext. 
291. 

VIETNAM VETERANS’ RAP SESSIONS begin at 
7 p.m. at the Greater Framingham Area Veterans 
Outreach Center, 54 Hollis St., Framingham. 
Free; call 879-5699. 


THURSDAY 


THE ARAB GULF STATES are discussed by 
Northeastern University professor Edmond J. 
Moussaily at 7:30 p.m. at the Roslindale Branch 
Library, 4238 Washington St., West Roxbury. 
Free; call 323-2343. 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY JR. offers “Reflections 
on Current Contentions" at 8 p.m. at the Salem 
High School auditorium, Salem. Lecture is 
followed by a reception at the Essex Institue, 132 
Essex St. Salem. Tickets $10; call (508) 
744-3390. 

“AMERICAN MEDIA IN PUBLIC POLICY: AN 
ADDICTION TO ENEMIES,” a talk by Ben H. 
Bagdikian, former School of Journalism dean at 
the University of California, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Jefferson Banquet Room, Ciark University, 
Main St., Worcester. Free; call (508) 793-7671. 
PANEL DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATES, moderated by Marvin Kalb, begins at 
8 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Panetists include 
Boston Herald columnist Don Feder, Peter J. 
Ferrara of the Heritage Foundation, Andy Hiller 
of WBZ-TV, and Thomas Oliphant of the Boston 








“Vision, is and Hy) at 6:30 


Ortega, Chilean visual artist Alfredo Jaar, and 
Cuban poet Alan West. Free; call 232-1555, 
x484. 

“COMPAQ BUSTS OPEN THE LAPTOP MAR- 
KET,” a talk by Compaq executive Michael 
Swavely, begins at 7:30 p.m. at the monthly 
meeting of the Boston Computer Society's IBM- 
PC Users Group, at Mass. Bay Community 
College, Oakland St.; Wellesley. Free; call 
964-2547. 

“POLITICAL ROXBURY,” a talk dy state Rep. 
Byron Rushing, begins at noon at the Grove Hall 
Branch Library. 5 Crawford St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 427-3337. 

“THE ALLOCATION OF BREADWINNING 
RESPONSIBILITIES IN DUAL-EARNER 
FAMILIES,” a talk by Jean L. Potuchek, begins 
at 12:30 p.m. at the Center for Research on 
Women, W College, 828 Washington St., 
Wellesley. Free; call 431-1453. 


5:15 p.m. at the John F. Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Pre-registration re- 
quired. Free; call 929-4571. 

“HOW TO CHOOSE A FINANCIAL PLANNER,” a 
talk by Robert Grady, begins at noon at the 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-5400. 

“BEDPAN ALLEY: HOSPITALS, MEDICAL 
CENTERS, AND THE GROWTH OF THE CITY,” a 
lecture by historian David K. Rosner, begins at 7 
p.m. at Simmons College, room C103, 300 the 
Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2124. 
GALLERY TALK, “Early Twentieth-Century 
Painting,”’ by Barbara T. Martin, begins at 7 p.m. 
at the West Wing information center, Museum of 
Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Museum 
admission $5, $4 for seniors, free for children 
under 16; call 267-9300, ext. 291. 

GALLERY TALK, “Roses in Painting,’ by 
Arabella Dane, hes at the Fogg Art 














ART LISTINGS 





Jetf Koons, Aqualung, at the Museum o 





GALLERIES 


_ AFRICAN INFLUENCE GALLERY (426-3366), 
150 Lincoin St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “The Animal Kingdom of 
Africa,” contemporary sculpture and graphics. 
AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: new by Ellen Banks. Nov. 1-26: 
“The Puzzle Paintings,” works by Judy Haberl. 
Reception Nov. 4, 6-8 p.m. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs, 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. till 7 





p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 23: . 


-““Recent Works,” pattern paintings in acrylic and 
polymer gel by Frank Faulkner. 

ARTS ON THE LINE, Cambridge Arts Council 
(498-9033). Permanent artworks as part of the 
MBTA's station modernization project. At Park 
Street Station, construction fence along the 
Common: The Miner's Mural. At Orange Line 
State Street Station: sculptor Albert Paley's 
courtyard gate. At Red Line Chinatown Station, 
Toshihiro Katayama's Colors on thé Line. At Red 
Line Downtown Crossing Station, outbound 
platform, Lewis “Buster” Simpson's granite 
benches, Situations. At Red Line Broadway 
Station, Jay Coogan's Domestic Objects and 
Tools of the Trade, steel structure. At Red Line 
Kendall Station, Paul Matisse’s sculpture The 
Kendall Band. At Red Line Central Station, 
Elizabeth Mapeill’s murals and Anne Storrs and 
Dennis Cunningham's Circle Squared, bas relief 
ceramic tiles. 
ARTWORKS GALLERY (508- 755- 7808) 51 
Union P1., Worcester. Mon.- Fri., 10.a.m.- 5 p.m., 
and Sat. until 4 p.m. Ongoing: limited-edition 
originals. Also, watercolors and gallery posters. 
BANK OF BOSTON (434-2200), 100 Federai St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9-11:30 a.m., 2:30-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: ‘Boston Society of 
Architects/1988 Women in Architecture Exhibit," 
works by Boston 86 architects. 

BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 9: “Glen Goldberg: Paintings 
and Drawings.” 

BEAULIEU ART RESOURCES (864-0775), 426 
Broadway, Cambridge. Wed.-Fri. noon-7 p.m., 
Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 23: 
“Objects of ...” featuring drawings by Arnold 
Tracthtman and sculpture by Laura Catanzaro. 
BEL CANTO RESTAURANT (934-0500), .45 
Depot St., Duxbury. Daily 11 am.- 9 p.m. 


p.m. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 am.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 10: “Lyceum 
Fellowship Competition Winners,” 
from 1986, ‘87, ‘88. 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
539 Tremont St., Boston. Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. till 7 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: “New Paintings and Objects” by Fay 
Chandler. Nov. 4-26: works on paper by Patty 
Nov. 4, 6-8 p.m. 
CO-OP, (787-1416), 449 Cam- 
bridge St., Aliston. Oct. 29-Nov. 20: “Devils in the 
works by Andrew Joslin, Ruth 
Fledermaus, Kate Andersen, Meg Andersen, and 


Rounseville. Through Nov. 5: “Leaving Her in the 
Desert,” works by Buzz Masters. 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9516), 34 Gloucester 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 27: “Original Art from Children’s Books,” 
recent illustrations by Marylin Hafner, and 


# 


(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
noon-4 p.m. Nov. 1-25: clay tile mural by Anne 





seep Aiton by 
- GALLERIE FOTENE 


Ayad : 
CONNECTION 278 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Daily, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Through Nov. 7: 
musical constructions by John R. Magin. 
CORNER GALLERY of the East India Mall, 
Salem. Tues.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Escapes,” 
pastels by Thomas J. Curry. Oct. 31-Nov. 27: 
photographs by Candi Derderian and Kathryn 
Oljey-Bayha. 

THE CRANE COLLECTION (262-4080), 73 New- 


bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: “En Plein Air,” landscapes by 
Sheidon Goldstein. 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597). 1837 
Mass. Ave., lower level, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “China Odyssey,” 
watercolors and monotypes by Betty Carmell 


Savenor. 

D’NOEL (267-4477), 50-52 Concord St., Boston. 
Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., 
ree noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: original works by 


90 nein 602-7780, 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Sat. noon-7 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“Scenes from an American Phenomenon,” 


photographs by Sid Limitz. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: a retrospective exhibit of 


Coleman. 

(437-0029), 215 Newbury 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Tues. by 
appt. Through Nov. 23: group show of gallery 
artists including Dmitri Wright, Vincent Castaidi, 
and Robin Tagliaferri. 

GALLERY AT KINGFISHER HALL, 126 Main St., 
second fir., Gloucester. Thurs.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: works by John DiMarino. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 4: 
“Shorelines: Paintings and Drawings from New 
England and Greece” by Prilla Brackett. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9080), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: figurative paintings and still lifes by Paul 


GENOVESE GRAPHICS (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 5:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. Through Oct. 30: “The Gold 
Show,” group exhibition. Through Nov. 5: 
“Calvin Brown: The Post and Linte! Paintings.” 
GROVE STREET GALLERY (755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 27: “Erotic Art," a juried exhibition 
of area artists. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing exhibit of Members’ work: paintings, 
graphics, and sculpture. = Nov. 12: 
Fa soy and lithographs by Gregory 


wanes GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 10: “Friedel Dzubas: Recent Works.” 
HARVARD BOOKSTORE CAFE (536-0095), 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. Sat. 8 a.m.-midnight, Sun. noon-11 p.m. 
Through Nov. 28: “Spirit of Autumn,” paintings 
by Diana Watlington Reutenik. 

HIGHGATE GALLERIES (720-4112), 81 Com- 
mercial St., Boston. np haga 
Exhibit of works by gallery artists, including 
Geoffrey T. Chalmers, Wade Zahares, and Caroi 


* Rahilly. 


Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat., Sun. 1-5 p.m., 


and be vase. 1 Through Nov. 20: “Tenth Annual 
Summer Show,” watercolors, oils, acrylics, and 


Trough Nov. 9: “Natalie Alper: Recent Work” 
“Elio .Ciok: Photographs of the Italian 


ppt arate 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing 
exhibit of primitive art from third-world countries, 
including Haitian painting, Cuna indian Mola 
cloth painting, batiks, weaving, and sculpture. 
Through Dec. 15: “Jungle,” primitive art by David 
Saintus. 
INTERIOR MODERN GALLERY (426-5740), 496 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: mid 20th-Century furniture and 
decorative arts. JAMES V. MCGOWAN GAL- 
LERIES (454-2412), at the foot of John’s St., 
Lowell. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., eves. by appt. In 
Gallery East, works by James V. McGowan. 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 29: paintings by Joseph 
Soliman. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (443-7078), 359 Boston 
Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thur. till 8 p.m. Through Nov. 22: paintings, 
silkscreens, and pastels by Robert Selkowitz. 
KELLMAN, VERNES & TRAPANI (227-9506), 71 
Charles Street, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat., Sun., noon-5 p.m. Changing exhibits 
of antique and contemporary American, Western 
European, and South American fine art. 
KIKU SUI GALLERY (227-4288), 101 Charles St., 
Bostor Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
““Admiring the Moon,” Japanese prints from 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. Nov..2-Dec. 15: 
“Ghosts and Supernaturals of Japanese Prints.” 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 13: “Gallery of the Damned and Penniless,”’ 
works by gallery artists. Reception Oct. 29, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 
KOLBO (731-8743), 435 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Sun.-Wed. 9 a.m,-6 p.m. Thurs. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Fri. 
} a.m.-3 p.m. Ongoing: Judaica. Through Nov. 
13: “Visions from the Bible,” monoprints of 
vomen of the Bible. 
LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “French Carte de Visite Nude 


CENTER (965-7410), Bond Gallery, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-4 pm., Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: exhibition of Mid-East peace 
— by children, adults, and professional 
artists from around the world. 
LIZ HARRIS GALLERY (338-1315), 711 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. and by appointment. Powe. Nov. 
12: Terry Atkins: Sculpture and Drawings.” 
MARIO DIACONO (437-7706), 84 Peterborough 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 1@: works by Roni Horn. 
METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 4: paintngs by Peter Fromme- 


Douglas. 

MINGO GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9:30 p.m. Through Oct. 31: oil 
paintings, watercolors and collages on paper by 
Eric Sealine. 

MOBILIA (876-2109), 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “New Works in Silk,” by 
Tim Harding. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing 
collection of works by Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Johns, Roy Lichenstein, and David Hockney. 
Through Nov. 17: glass sculpture by Tom Patti. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Moi.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Original works by 
French and American contemporary Im- 
pressionists including H. Claude Pissaro, Bittar, 
David Garcia, and Jean Boyer. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wasi- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Large Prints By 
Boston Artists," featuring Jan Arabus, Leah De 
Prizio, Naomi Ribner, anc Randal Thurston. 
NICHOLS GALLERY (536-0936), 39 Newbury St., 
second fir., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “Spirit Masks of the South 
Pacific,” masks from New Guinea dnd the South 
Pacific. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 5: new paintings and sculpture by 
Sam Messer. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (482-8803), 144 
Kneeland St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Nov. 1-30: “Ad Lib: The Woman in 
Advertising, 1880-1960," an exhibit of old 
advertising and the use of the female image. 
ORPHANOS GALLERY (367-8393), 52 Charles 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. noon-5:30 p.m. or by 


, 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
o.m., or by appointment. Through Oct. 31: 
“Tickled,” mixed media show featuring works by 


P, 39-1324), 224 Washington 
Soin Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 

, Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 4: 
supe url by Kay Apia and mono- 


prints by V. Mengershausen. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
. Mon.-Sat. 19 a.m.-6 p.m. Thurs., 

Fri. till 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. In the Ferrin 

Gallery, oun On 3: “A Tea Party,” teapots, 

sets and theme pieces by over 200 


PUCKER/SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 & 
Age rm gs “9% Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. pm he “Ali: Citrus, Sand, and 

Sea," Gaon pairings and grphica 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mail at 

Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.9:30 p.m., Sat. 10 

a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Nov. 3-30: 

“Worked with Gold V," an invitational gold 

jewelry exhibit. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 168 

Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 

p.m. Through Dec. 3: new work by Scott Sandell. 


(Bg 


Reception Oct. 29, 4-6 p.m.. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 12: “Art 
At Work: Handmade Furniture for the Office.” 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 118 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 28: exhibits by the New England Scupltors 


Gallery. 
STATE STREET BANK, 225 Franklin St., Boston. 
Concourse Art Gallery, Mon.Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 15: “Fruits and Flowers of the 


STAVARIDIS GALLERY 1253-1081), 73 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: “David Ortins: New Works,” paintings. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct. 29: paintings by Cliffton Peacock 
and sculpture by Christopher Osgood. 
WAKANDA GALLERY (692-2199), 6 Carlisle Rd., 
Westford. Tues., Wed. 9:30 a.m. 6 p.m., Thurs. 
9:30 a.m.-7 p.m., Fri.. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 12: pastels by Brenda Napolitano. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.5;30 p.m., 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 30: etchings and aap by George 
“Pop” Hart. 
WGBH (876-4046), Atrium Exhibit Space, 114 
Western Ave., Aliston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. In 
the Atrium Gallery, through Oct. 28: paintings by 
David Harrison. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
29: paintings and constructions by Rachel 
Paxton. Nov. 1-26: paintings by Miroslav Antic. 
Reception Nov. 1, 6-8 p.m. 








BATTLESHIP COVE (678-1100), Central St., Fall 
River. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed on major 
holidays. Adults $6, $3 children. Permanent 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton, offers nature activities 
for families Sat. and Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, children $1. Nature stories every 
Sat. at 11 a.m. Weekend walks Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. when there are no special events. 
BOSTON ATHANAEUM (227-0270), 102 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 15: lithographs 
by 19th-century Boston artists and recent Print 
Room acquisitions. 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. and Mon. vacation days and school 
holidays 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Adults. $4.50, children age two and up and 
seniors, $3.50; Fri. 5-9 p.m. $1. Exhibit center 
with interactive activities, clubhouse, climbing 
sculpture, grandparents’ house, Japanese 
house. Drop-in clubhouse from 2:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tues. through Fri. for ages nine to 14; also, open 
computer time. Through Dec., 1989: ‘From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House,” an 
exhibition on the changing history of families and 
lifestyle in Boston in the exhibit known as 
Grandparents House. Through Jan. 22, the 
house features a re-creation of an Irish house- 
hold of 1913. Ongoing: “The Ark in the Attic,” 
about the alphabet, featuring photographs by 
Starr Ockenga and painted backgrounds by 
Eileen Doolittle. ‘Mind Your Own Business,” 
about bodies, health, and self-knowledge. ‘The 
Estimating Game," about guessing skills. “De- 
sign of the Times,” about the fundaments of 


Pre-registration required. Fee $5. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5601), Charlestown Navy Yard, 


9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, students and » Fhoreau 


and prints in Boston's oldest public building. 
Historical talks given on the hour. 

BRIGHTSIDE (631-8330). Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-3 
p.m. Tues. Thurs. Sat. 7-9 p.m. Sun. 11 a.m.-4 


Brockton. Tues. noon-9 p.m., Wed-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Donation $2, children $1. Through Aug. 31, 


Brater. 


minute tours of Cambridge Mon.-Sat. at 10 a.m., 
11 a.m., 2 and 3 p.m., Sun. at 2 p.m. Tours leave 
from the information booth in Harvard Square. 
Tickets $4, $2 children and seniors. 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (490-9080, ext. 
9758), 449 Broadway, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 5: Yerevan Children's Art Show, 
an exhibit of paintings by children from Cam- 
bridge's sister city in Soviet Armenia 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
(283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, students $1, 
under 12 free. American decorative arts and 
furnishings, fisheries and maritime history, in- 
cluding extensive collection of paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lange. 

CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(896-3867), Brewster. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 12:30-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, chil- 
dren six to 14.$1. Through Nov. 30: Native 
American art and culture. Through Nov. 4: ““Easth 
Time — Nature Space,” photography by A.J. 
Parmenter 


CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.- 


Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Adults $2.50, children and 


demonstrates his working methods and pres- 
ents interpretations of his sculptures. 
CHILDREN’S DISCOVERY MUSEUM AND SCi- 
ENCE DISCOVERY MUSEUM (264-4200), 177 
Main St., Acton. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission to one museum $4.50; 10% discount 
on admission to both museums on the same day 
($8). Nine hands-on “discovery rooms” in the 
children's museum. Exhibits on light and color, 
inventions, math and topology, sound and 
communication, and earth science in the science 
museum. Call the storyphone at 264-4222. Call 
the 24-hour experiment phone, at 264-9592, to 
hear about experiments. you can try at home. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3. Members and 
children under one admitted free. Free ad- 
mission to all 5-8 p.m. on the first Fri. of the 
month. Through November: “Bubbles,” exhibit 
on the things. 
CHINESE CULTURE INSTITUTE (542-4599), 276 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Oct. 29: “Cross Current: Asian 
American Artists First Annual Exhibition.” 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413) 458-9545, 
Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. 
Oct. 29-Jan. 8: “‘Much Richness in Little Space,” 
an exhibit of over 30 late nineteenth century 
cabinet-size pictures, most of them French. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
Massachusetts Archives Bidg., 200 Morrissey 
Bivd., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.-3 p.m. State museum of Massachusetts 
history. Free. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (26-2800), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston (upstairs from the Children's 
Museum). Tues-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Fri. till 9 p.m. 
Open Monday during schoo! vacations. Ad- 
mission $4.50 adults, $3.50 students and the 
y, half price to all Fri. 6-9 p.m. Recorded 
information at 423-6758. Tours Sat. and Sun. at 
_1:30° and 3 p.m. Interactive exhibits and re- 
‘creations of vintage installations. Classic com- 
puter films and computer-animated films shown 
. Permanent: ‘Smart Machines,” historic 


CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St. 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibit of 
the native American cranberry. Free. 
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Vedder, Henri, Hunt, and Pennell among others. 
In the Double Gallery, paintings from the 


permanent collection. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10 


fl 
Fit 
: 


Ancient World.” Through Nov. 13: “New England 
impressions: The Art of Printmaking,” contem- 
prints by New England artists. 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991). Daily 9 a.m.-4' 
p.m. Admission $1, free for children under 2. 
Zebras, antelopes, camels, llamas, birds. Ad- 


MUSEUMS (456-3924), 102 Pros- 
pect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. and Mon. 


$1. Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
afternoon tea and Shaker delicacies are served 
from 2 to 5 p.m. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (877-7630), 
Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m:-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, children and the elderly $3. 
Guided walks Tues. at 10 a.m. Free. 


Esplanade, Boston. Through Oct. 31: “ 
circus,” exhibit of moving sculptures by Susumu 
Shingu 


HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (853-6015), 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 am-4 


HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413) 774-5581, across 

hon Go Depteld in, ts Gn eubeeine: tous 
of period houses from the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, anc American art collections. All houses 
open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission for all 12 houses 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
(508-744-0991), 54 Turner St., Salem. Daily, 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. 17th-Century dwelling, made fa- 
mous by Nathaniel Hawthorne's classic tale, is 
the center of a complex of early houses and 
gardens. Oct. 28 and 29, hepa 


pointment. Hands-on activities include radio 
room, watch tower, uniforms to try on. Ongoing: 
“Storm of 1888.” Also, “Hull Postcards.” 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5151), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs., Fri. till 8 p.m. Admission $4 
students $2.50, children under 14 and the elderly 
$1.50, free Fri. 5-8 p.m. Through Nov. 27: “The 

BiNational: American Art of the Late 80s,” the 
work of 27 established and emerging American 


artists. 
INTERNATIONAL TENNIS HALL OF FAME 
(401-846-4567), 194 Bellevue Ave., Newport 
Rhode Island. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open daily 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $2 children, $10 
family. Tennis memorabilia. Courts open to 
public in season. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4539), Co- 
lumbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 seniors, under 16 free. 
JFK photographs, audio-visual presentations, 
and memorabilia. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1, children under 12 


Boston, Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10a.m-1 
p.m. Admission $2.75, children and seniors $2. 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (784-5642), 27 
Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1.50 students and 
seniors, $1 children. 

LAWRENCE HERITAGE STATE PARK VIS- 
ITORS CENTER (794-1655), Jackson and Canal 
Sts., Lawrence. Daily 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. till 
8 p.m. Free. in the Visitors’ Center: ‘The City of 
Workers,” exhibit on the people and events that 


Center, Norway St. and Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat. and holidays 10 
a.m.-3:45 p.m., Sun. 11:15 a.m.-3:45 p.m. Glass 
globe of the world, 30-feet in diameter, con- 
structed of 608 panels of stained glass. 

MASS AUDUBON SOCIETY 

Broadmoor Nature Center (655-2296), 280 Eliot 
St., South Natick. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: paintings by 
Clare Walker Leslie. 





Hayrides Sundays 1-3 p.m.; 50¢ extra Special 
events as follows. Oct. 29 and 30: “Fall on the 
Farm,” visit the farm and garden as they prepare 
for the closing of harvest. Meeting times to be 
posted at admission window. 

METROPARKS HARBOR ISLANDS (727-5215) 
offers free historical program on Georges Island 
as well as other activities. For information on 
ferry services, call 723-7800 or 749-4500. Also, 
Peddocks Island and Lovells Island are open 9 


Camping permits 

wt. acquired/by calling 727-5290. Tours of Fort 
_» Warten on Georges Island are offered at 11:15 
a.m; and 2:15 p.m. daily through Nov. 13. 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 


TEXTILE HISTORY 

(686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2 adults, $1 children and the elderly; 
free on Sat. Ongoing: * ‘Factory Labor: Shaping 
Work in America.” 
MUSEUM OF -FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. till 10 p.m.; West Wing and Evans 
Wing only: Thurs. and Fri. til! 10 p.m. Admission 
$5 when entire museum' is open; $4 when West 
Wing and Evans Wing only are open; under 16 
free; $4 for the elderly; free Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Tours for blind and visually-impaired visitors are 
available by reservation. Free walks through the 
museum during the week. Tues.-Fri.: Introduc- 
tory walks through all collections take place at 11 
a.m. and 2 p.m; “Painting and Decorative Arts 
Walk" takes place at noon; “Asian, Egyptian, 
and Classical Walk" takes place at 1 p.m. Sat.: 
Introductory walk takes place at 11 a.m and 1:30 
p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish takes place at 
11:30 a.m. the first Sat. of each month. Special 
programs as follows. Through Nov. 6: ‘A Hand’s 
Reach to Art” and “A Feeling for Form,” 
programs, activities, interpretive services, and 
materials designed to be of speical interst to 
disabled visitors. Contact Eleanor Rubin, x302 or 
TTY-TDD 267-9703. Exhibits: Through Dec.: 
“Twenty Years of Tapestry Acquisition.” 
Through Oct. 30: “John P. Axelrod Collection of 
Memphis: The Contemporary Design Group.” 
Through Dec. 11: “Mummies and Magic: The 
Funerary Arts of Ancient Egypt."’ Through Nov. 
27: “The BiNetional: American Art of the Late 
80s." Through Dec. 31: paintings by Fritz Hugh 
Lane. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, children and the elderly 50¢. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Mar. 19, 1989: “Paul Revere: The Man Behind 
the Myth,” exhibit that celebrates the 213th 
anniversary of Revere’s ride and 80th an- 
niversary of the establishment of his Boston 
home as a museum. Through Jan. 15: “Face to 
Face: M.W. Hopkins and Noah North,” works by 
the two significant folk artists. Through June 25, 
1989: “Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in 

** Obj , and music 
“folklore has 


culture. Special events as follows. Oct. 30, 2 


ish Jem 


p.m.: children’s puppet show by Pumpernickel 
Puppets. Free. 


a.m.5p.m., Fri. till 9 p.m. Open Monday holidays 
and during school vacation. Call for discovery- 
room hours. Adults $5, students $4, seniors and 
children four-14, $3. Planetarium admission $4, 
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“Chronos” runs Thurs., 9°p.m.; Fri., 6, 10 p.m.; 
Sat, 10 p.m. Planetarium shows: ‘“Cos- 
moscope: A Planetarium Magazaine” is per- 
formed Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30 p.m.; 
Fri., 11 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 7 p.m.; Sat., 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, 3:30 p.m.; “The 60-Foot Universe,” a 
behind-the-scenes look at planetarium shows, 
performed Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat., Sun., 4:30 p.m. 
Laser shows: ‘Rainbow Cadenza” is performed 
Sun. at 5:30 p.m. “Moonrock” is performed Fri. 
and Sat. at 5:30 p.m.; “Pink Floyd: Now and 
Then,” is performed Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 and 10 
p.m. Special events as follows. “Star Parties,” 
Stargazing on the museum roof with local 
astronomers (binoculars and telescopes 
ect in Oct. from 8-10 p.m. 


Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, stu- 
dents, children, and the elderly $2. “Children’s 
Hour” of hands-on activity takes place Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. In the Filling Station, children 12 
and under can create their own car with recycled 
materials, participate in a wall mural, and climb 
on a 1925 Model T Ford. 

NASHOBA VALLEY WINERY (779-5521), 100 
Wattaquadoc Hill Rd., Bolton. Daily 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. Wine tastings, self-guided orchard waiks, 
and picnics are available. Tours are offered Fri.- 
Sun. Visitors may pick berries and peaches in 
season. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM, 19 Johnny 
Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, children six-14, 
$1.50. Free.on Wed. afternoon. Whaling ertifacts, 
89-foot whaling ship. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 9 
a.m.-8 p.m., Sat., Sun., and holidays 9 a.m.-6 


Place, the Problem, the Plan." Through 1988: 
“Stars of the Sea,” exhibit on sea stars and 
Starfish. Daily sea lion and dolphin shows aboard 
the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND BONSAI GARDENS (653-6330), 
89 Pleasant St., S. Natick. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Nursery and 
ongoing exhibit of itsy-bitsy trees. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC 


SOCIETY (536-6740), 101 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tues Sat, 9-4:45 p.m. Admission $10. Research 
fibrary and portrait gallery. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (452-4207), 
256° Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 seniors 
and children over 12, under 12 free. Permanent 
collection includes several specially-com- 
missioned pieces by New England quilt artists, 
antique quilts, and donations. from members of 
New England Quilters Guild. Through Nov. 6: 
works by quiltmakers from across the country. 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTS MUSEUM (787-7678), 
1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Interactive videos, 
large-screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video 
library and displays. Ongoing: “75 Years of 
Fenway Park Memories,” “New England Cham- 
pions, 1859-Present,” and Armand LeMon- 
tagne's sculpture of Larry Bird. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Paintings,” by Thomas 
Barren, Fay Grajower, and Arthur Yanoff. Also, 
“Dolls and Doll Furniture." Nov. 2-27: paintings 
and drawings by Judy Ryan. Reception Nov. 3, 
7:30-9 p.m. Ongoing: “The Staff Collects,” a 
display of playbills, American tin, Russian 
memorabilia, whales, elephants, hand-knit 
Sweaters, embroidery, and more. 

Branch, 30 Hartford St., Newton 
Highlands. Mon. 1-5, 6-8 p.m., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
1-6 p.m. Through Oct.: “Watercolors” by 
Frances V. Merton and Mary Holzwasser. 
Newtonville Branch, 345 Wainut St., New- 
tonville. Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. 9:30 a.m.-9 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“Collages,” recent paintings by Adria Arch. Nov. 
2-28: paintings by Joanna Kao. Reception Nov. 
3, 7-9 p.m. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413 
-298-3822), Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Adults $4, $1 children. Permanent collection of 
works by the artist. 
THE OLD MANSE, Monument St., Concord. Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Open June-October Mon., Thurs., Fri., Sat. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Sun. and holidays 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.75, $2 seniors, $1.50 children 
six-16. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25 adults, 50¢ children, 75¢ 
ers Ongoing: “In Prayer and Protest: Old 

South Meeting eager Remembers." 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through 
Oct. 30. Beginning Oct. 31, Daily 10.a.m. to 4 p.m. 


»four to 15 $3.60... 
: ¢ te pwith ID ~ 
$ and © 

”Fri. after 4 p.m. Ongoing: “Boston Harbor: The 


i} 
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PLIMOTH PLANTATION (746-1622), Plymouth. 
Open daily April November 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $8.50, $5.25 children five-13; com- 


, Portland, ME. Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10 a.m.-§ p.m., Thurs. till 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 students 
with ID and seniors, $1 children under 18. 
Admission is free Thurs. 5-9 p.m. Through Oct. 
30: “Kertesz on Kertesz,” exhibit on the 
renowned . Through Nov. 12: 
“Judith Rothchild: From Collage into Relief.” 
Through Dec. 18: ‘Winslow Homer: Paintings of 


the Civil War.” 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 
SEUM (487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 


the Lights,” photographs of Long Point by Any 


pnunenTies CENTER SKYWALK (236-3318), 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. noon-10 
p.m. Adults $2, $1 children ages five-15 and 


seniors, $6 per family. 
SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(413-733-4214), 49 Chestnut St., 


program. 
STONE ZOO (438-3662), off Rite. 93, exit 8, 
Stoneham. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Donation $2, 
seniors and children $1. Guided tours Tues.- 
Thurs, at 10 a.m. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 


town Wed. through Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. Also, “A Promise of Permanericy,” 
— about the US Constitution, on view next 
“Old lronsides."” Through Jan. 22, 1989: 
Si Boarding Pike to Blunderbuss: Historic 
Hand Weapons Aboard ‘Olid Ironsides,’ "’ collec- 
tion of naval arms. Through Oct. 31: “From 
Boarding Pike to Blunderbuss: Historic Hand 
Weapons Aboard ‘Old Ironsides’. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 students and seniors, 
children under 13 free. No admission charge all 
day Thurs. and 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Sat. Through Jan. 
8, 1989: “Victorians and Moderns: New Acquisi- 
tions and Old Treasures.” Also, “Once More 
with Feeling: Art Quilts, Collages and Wall Quilts 
to View and Touch.” Oct. 30-Jan. 8: “Fashion 
Before the Deluge: Paris/Vienna 1900-1914," 
women's garmets from the Atheneum’s per- 
manent collection and from two. museums in 
Vienna. 
WALDEN POND RESERVATION, Rte. 126, Con- 
cord. Open sunrise to sunset seven days. 
Parking $3. 
WATERTOWN FREE LIBRARY (972-6430), 123 
Main Street, Watertown. Mon.-Wed. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Thurs. 1-9 p.m., Fri., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun, 1-5 p.m. Nev. 2-18: photos, drawings, and 
sculpture by Palfrey Street School students. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Rte. 1A, Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Jul. 4. Admission 
$2, under 14, 75 cents. Permanent exhibit in- 
cludes doll collection and 17th-century house. 
Through Nov. 13: “Cut-ups,” exhibit of paper 


St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 am-4 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Adults 


’ Oct. 30-Nov. 12: 


$3.50, $2 seniors and full-time students, free to 
those 18 and under. Free to all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. 
Also, the museum's Pre-Columbian collection 


WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “A Time To 


WYNER MUSEUM (566-3960), Temple Israel, 
Longwood Ave. and Plymouth St., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon-1 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.- 


noon. Free. Judaica. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE ARMENIAN CENTER, (926-6067), 47 


Nichols Ave., Watertown. Daily, 8 a.m.-11 p.m. 
“The World of Photo- 








Nov. 20: photographs and 
Eliza Proctor. 
88 ROOM (696-0800), 107 Brighton Ave., Al- 


Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: vintage 19th- and 


photographs 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
18: evening-division faculty exhibition. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Pk., Newtonville. Mon., Wed.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 4-Dec. 4: “Image and Text: 
How Three Photographers Use the Written 


Abbott 
( , 337 Summer 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m 10 p.m. Sat. 9 
a.m.5 p.m. Through Oct. 29: “Hands of the 








Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. till 8 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: “A Procession of Chinese 
Art: Appreciation of the Past, Celebration of the 
Present.” 
Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m. Fri., 
Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 a.m. Through 
April: journalist Stewart Alsop's typescript notes 
documenting 


Thurs., Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9: photo- 
graphs of the classic British theatre by Donald 


Rose art Museum (647-2403), Waltham. Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs. 1-9 p.m. Nov. 4-Dec. 18: 
Prem ye ere, ergs: ape ep 
tion” and several recent 


College St., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 1: 
ey ae 
Sarah Doyle Gallery, List Art Center, 64 College 
St., Providence, Ri. Mon.-Thu. 9 a.m.-10 p.m., 
Fri. 9 p.m.-3 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 4-10 
ae Nov. 9: photographs by Mary 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
(524-1718), Hunnewell Vistors’ Center, the 
, Jamaica Plain. Visitors's Center open 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sat, Sun. 10 








a.m.~4 p.m. Park open seven days, dawn to dusk. 
First and oldest arboretum in North America. 265 


. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, student and seniors 
$1.50, children five-15 50¢. Free Sat. 9-11 a.m. 


Peabody Museum Shop: Mon.-Sat 10 a.m.-4:30, 
Sun. 1-4:30 p.m., handcrafts and tribal folk art 
from around the world. 

Houghton Library (495-2440), Harvard. Yard. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Sat. from 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: “Sources for 20th-Century 
Music History,” scores, drafts, letters, and other 
source material on Alban Berg and the Viennese 


Schlesinger Library (495-86470), 1st. and 4th 
Floor,.3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Meeting the Challenge: 
Women in Careers,” portraits by photographer 


Georgia Litwack 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART (232-1555) 
North Hall Gallery, 621 Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 9: “Scenes of Childhood,”’ photo- 
2 eae tan ae ileal 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Center for Advanced Visual Studies (253-4415), 


p.m., Sat. 10 am.4 p.m. “Through Nov. 11: 
“Progetti Per Napoli," architectural designs for 
the city of Naples. 

Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon. -Sun. 9 a.m.- -10 p.m. Ongoing: artifacts 


Also, eaibk on historical view ot: Gesigh: and 
construction of ships. 

List Visual Arts Center (253-4690), Weisner 
Building, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY(475-7515) Andover 


. Grossman Gallery, 230 the Fenway, 


Addison Gallery, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
2:30-5 p.m. Through Jan. 8, 1989: a 40-year 


p.m. Through Oct. 28: ‘ ‘Life in North Georgia,” 

paintings by Linda Anderson. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511) 

Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence, Ri. Tues. 
Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1, 50¢ 


a.m.-1f p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., "Sun. 2-11 
p.m. Through Oct.: oil portraits by Sally Jackson. 
Nov. 1-30: photographs by Laurie and Diane 
O'Toole. 
Winfisky Gallery (741-6440). Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m,-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through 
Nov. 13: “New Work: Boston Women's Caucus 
for Art Members’ Exhibition."’ Reception Oct. 29, 
4-6 p.m. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
(267-6100, ext. 655) 

Boston. 


Mon.-Fri..10.a.m.-9 p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun, 1-5 p.m.. Through Nov. 9: “Mixed- 
Messages,’ group exhibition featuring inter- 
active video work by Roberta Friedman and 


SIMMONS ¥ 
Trustman Art Gallery (738-2145), 4th floor, 300 


the Fenway, Boston. Mon.- Fri. beg "ap 
Through Oct. 28: “Constructed 

painted wall constructions by Phyllis Ewen. 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580) 

Thayer Academy Gallery, 745 Washington St., 
Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m-3 p.m. during school 
year. Through Nov. 10; photographs by Jim 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY (628-5000) 

Gallery Eleven, Cohen Arts Center, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 a.m. Through Nov. 
4: recent paintings and drawings by Timothy 
Hawkesworth. 

Wessel Library , Professors Row and College 
Ave., Medford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
eg etame pg erga tty 


UNIVERSITY OF LOWELL 
Gallery 410 (452-5000, ext. 2872), Wilder St., 
Student Union Bidg. Tues.-Thurs., 1-4 p.m. 


11 @.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 6: “Art in the Dark: 
Luminous Painting and Sculpture in the 1960s." 


CENTER (856-2297) Gaflery, 


55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Daily 9 a.m.-9 


p.m. Nov. 1-29: “Future Perfect,” an exhibit of 












In Performance 
Renowned Satirists 
Direct from Washington, D.C. 
Friday Evening, November 4, 1988, 7:30 PM 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard University 


With 800 national engagements to date and 6 albums with songs including 


yesh eh re 
" * Maisie to Dance by and Edibles throughout the Evening 
starting at 8:00 PM, $65/person 
FOR TICKETS AND FURTHER INFORMATION CALL: 498-9033 


A special Evening to Benefit dh dh a a 
The Cambridge ArtsCouncil 4 
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"We Arm the World", "Thank God I'm a Contra Boy", "Stand By Your Dan'" 
Tickets are $10, $15, and $25 through Out of Town News and Holyoke Center Ticket Office 


WAY TO 

TAB INTO 
BOSTON’ § 

a DERFORMING 
ARTS 
NETWORK 


MUSIC & THE ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
is your one stop reference source 
for everything from auditions to 
studio space. You can buy or seli 
recording equipment, musical 
instruments, tap shoes, 
costumes — find the best acting 
classes, rehearsal space, and 
yes, auditions. 
MUSIC & THE ARTS is in 
the Phoenix Classifieds 
every Friday. 
Another reason why, 
by Fridey, you need 


Phoenix: 



























“Akers sings the songs of Jacques Brel or Leonard 


Bernstein with depth and brilliance. . 


KAREN AKERS 


MICHAEL ABENE-MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Guest: ADRIENNE TORE, pianist 


Star of 1988 National Women’s Music Festival 
Berklee Performance Center 
Friday, November 18, 8 p.m. Tickets: $22, $19 
CONCERTCHARGE: (617) 497-1118 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: Berklee box office; all Ticketrons; Out-of-Town, 
Harvard Square; Strawberries; Bostix, Faneuil Hall 


BY MAIL: (No service charge!) Send check, stamped envelope to Special 
Delivery Productions, PO Box 600, jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


FOR INFORMATION: Special Delivery Productions, (617) 524-7272 


” 


NEWSWEEK 


TELETRON: 1 (800) 382-6080 




















Public Service Campaign. 





no 





BOX. OFFICE OPENS . 
‘TOMORROW at.:10AM. 
The Wang Celebrity Series, WBZ-TV, 

The Boston Phoenix, & The Wang Center 

for the Performing Arts present 

First time in U.S. 


The Moscow Classical Ballet 
with Stars of the Bolshoi Ballet 
Company of 50 dancers with full orchestra 

The Wang Center 
November 4-6 
Fri., Nov. 4, 8 pm 
Sat., Nov. 5, 8 pm 
Swan Lake 
Sun., Nov. 6, 3 pm 
“Mischiefs of Terpsichore” 


} (Divertissements and highlights, spectacular 
pas de deux from celebrated ballets) 
TICKET PRICES: 
$35.50, $30.50, $25.50, $20.50 


Charge your tickets starting tomorrow. 
Call seeZasrer, 787 - 8000 
A portion of the proceeds to benefit a charity 
designated by WBZ- TV’ ‘Time to Care’ 


MAIL ORDERS NOW TO: 
Moscow Ballet, The Wang Center 
270 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116 
Please enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return of tickets. Make checks 
payable to Wang Center. All sales final! No 
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OCTOBER 28, 1988 


SECTION THREE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


| Ferformng Arts 





PLAY BY PLAY 











' opener 


THE BiNATILONAL 





Come to The Institute of Contemporary Art and the 
Museum of Fine Arts and see THE BiNATIONAL. A two part 
international exchange of contemporary work by 53 American 
and German painiers, sculptors, photographers and performance 
artists. It will open your eyes and forever change your ideas 
about the boundaries of art. For more information call 
The ICA at 266-5151 or the MFA at 267-9377. 

PART 1: AMERICAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Sept. 23 thru Nov. 27 at both the MFA and The ICA 
PART 2: GERMAN ART OF THE LATE 80's 
Dec. 16thru Jan. 29 at both the MFA and The ICA 


Supported by grants trom the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities, 
AT&T Founcation, the National Endowment for the Arts, the Museum of Fine Arts 
Council, and The Beal Foundation. 


KOC Bi DAY EAE presents 
HE MIDDLE EAST 


olkirnyg to the Enemy: Voices of 

Sorrow and Rage >; 

AND : i 

Shadows Over The Future Nov. 2-7 ¥ ir 
NEW GERMAN CINEMA - Made in the USA? i Sa 
Symposium featuring Volker Schiondorff, director of : - 
"The TinDrum,” and a special screening of Rainer =~ 
Wemer Fassbinder's film ‘The American Soldier oe 
Saturday, November 12. 2 


41D) =e) TONIGHT ONLY!! 
EVERYDAY HEROES AND HEROINES 


German video artists Gusztav Hamos 
and Astrid Heibach screen and discuss 
their groundbreaking video work. Explore 
the world behind the video screen, where 
the characters live. 

Friday, Oct. 28 - 8PM 


MUSIC 
8 BOLD SOULS, 


Led by Ed Wilkerson Jr., 8 Pold Souls will 
stretch out on your ideas about jazz. Full 
bodied and tight around the corners. 
Don't miss it. 
Thursday, Nov. 10 - 8PM 
ICA Theatre 
Co-presented by Jazz Coalition. 


ickets of lower itecorcs. 


PERFORMANCE 
RELATIVES 


Constance DeJong's and Tony Oursier's 

new piece struts outa parade of 
characters from the fringe of your 
imagination mixing theater, video 

and poetry. 

Fri. & Sat., Nov. 18 & 19 - 8PM 
ICA Theater. 
Presented as part of the BiNational 


EDUCATION 
REEL ART 


Bring the children and let loose with Reel Art's 
interaction with film and creative arts. 
Next session: Sat., October 29 - 1OAM 


CALL 266-5152 for free brochure 





‘ =: 
Institiife of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02115 


¢ 








compiled by Bill Marx | 


ANYTHING GOES. Tap-dancing 
shenanigans on the high seas are the 
backdrop for this Cole Porter musical, 
which first passed through Boston 54 years 
ago, en route to Broadway. It brought with it 
the classic tunes “You're the Top’”’ and “‘'! 
Get a Kick out of You,”’ as well as the 
incomparable Ethel Merman. Leslie Ug- 
gams, Rex Smith, and Rip Taylor star in the 
national tour of this Tony Award-winning 
revival, directed by Jerry Zaks. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), November 2 through 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. (press opening) on Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $23.50 to $45. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. A straightforward, if 
uninspirec, presentation of Shakespeare's 
bucolic romance that almost relocates the 
forest of Arden in the land of Nod. Despite 
some robust supporting performances and 
a leafy set, Susan Wands’s perfunctory, 
cautious, and unimaginative Rosalind typi- 
fies a production that tells the tale but fails 
to entrance the heart or the mind. At the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 50 East 
Merrimack Street, Lowell (508-454-3926) , 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $11 to $18; $7 to 
$12 for students and seniors. 

THE CAPITOL STEPS. A heralded com- 
edy troupe from Washington D.C. that uses 
breezy music and incisive satire to cut 
national politicos down to size. At Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge 
(498-9033) , November 4. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Friday. All proceeds to go to the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Tix $10 to $25. At 
10 p.m. the group wil perform at the 
Charles Hotel in Cambridge in a benefit for 
National Arts Week. Tix $65 (includes 
party) . 

COMEDY NIGHT(MARE). The New Ehrlich 
Theatre’s second annual evening of frightful 
fun features a spook house, and if that 
doesn't give your heart a fatal jolt, there's a 
comedy show “you'll die laughing at.”” Sue 
McGinnis, winner of the WBCN Comedy 
Riot, hosts the show, with help from comedy 
troupes Guilty Children and NETworks. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), October 30. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 in 
advance; $15 at the door. 
CONTEMPORARY INSANITY. Qualified 
hoots and hollers for this very promising 
comedy troupe, whose intelligence and 
unusual mix of humor and pathos make up 
for some of its creakier sketches and an 
occasional.lack of spit and polish, 
Presented by: the Boston” Baked Theatre, 
255 Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , in 
repertory indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Saturday (October 29), and at 10:15 p.m. 
on Saturday (November 5) . Tix $11 to $14. 
COUNTERPOINT CABARET. A per- 
formance-cun+costume party to benefit the 
new Counterpoint Theater, featuring food, 
wine, music, dance, tableaux vivants, and a 
“true rendering” of the first rehearsal of 
Macbeth. At Counterpoint Theater, 761 
Harrison Avenue, Boston (267-9815) , Oc- 
tober 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $30; children free. 

DEATH AND TAXES. During the course of 
four courses, a murder takes place, after 
which the audience gets its chance to 
interview a slew of colorfully sleazy suspects 
and guess the murderer. As such formula 
entertainments go, this scrappy mix of food 
and felony provides its share of homicidal 
laughs — even if at times the cast’s 
enthusiasm gets out of hand, and some of 
the Elks Clubby jokes stink of sexist cliché. 
Ai Mystery Café, 738 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Cambridge (262-1826) , indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5:30-and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 6’p.m. on Sunday. Tix $24 to $28. 
DIAL ‘M’ FOR MURDER. Frederick Knott's 
suspense yarn, which revolves around a 
conniving husband trying to do in his 
wealthy wife, is primarily remembered for 
Alfred Hitchcock's film version, which was 
shot in 3-D. At the Nickerson Theatre, 30 
Accord Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through November 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m 
Tuesday through Friday, at 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $17 

EINSTEIN. Canadian playwright Gabriel 
Emanuel’s one-man play, which takes place 
in Albert Einstein's Princeton study on his 
70th birthday, is less a drama than a 
random setting down of the great man’s 
thoughts. There's one clear dramaturgical 
transition: in act one, Einstein brims with 
wry confidence; in act two, he seems unsure 
about everything — the role of the scientist 
in politics, God, the Bomb, how his 
detachment has affected his family. And 
Christopher Britton’s portrayal of one of the 
century's highest brows is technically profi- 
cient but emotionally monotonous. 
Presented by the Jewish Theatre of New 
England at the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Center, Wasserman 
Auditorium, 333 Nahanton Street, Newton 
(965-7410), through November 13. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Saturday, 
and at 3 and 8 p.m on Sunday. Tix $11 to 
$13; $10 for students and seniors. 

FOOL FOR LOVE. Sam Shepard's agitated 
and athletic romance between a broken- 
down cowboy and his haif sister receives a 
sporadically powerful production here. Di- 
rector Vincent Murphy takes an enormous 
chancs; the effective set (designed by 
Leslie Tayior) — which consists of a bed 
set down in the middie of a sandiot, with a 
circus tent curving along the back of the 


stage — runs against the play's 
claustrophobic, rock-’em/sock-'em 
sensibility. And this innovative. approach 
pays off with some impressive visuals. Still, 
Murphy’s got to plug his actors into the 
stage picture, and thev’re pretty much a 
misfit — mousy rather than mythic. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), in repertory through 
November 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday (November 4 only), at 
5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday (November 5 
only) , and at 2 p.m. on Sunday (November 
6 only) . Tix $12 to $15. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1988. The latest 
edition of Gerard Alessandrini’s long-run- 
ning spoof of the commercial musical 
theater is the funniest, and wickedest, act in 
Boston; at its best, it reduces you to tears 
and jeers — not to mention Alessandrini’s 


low-blow level. As always, the direc- | 


tor/lyricist, abetted by a cast of first-class 
singer /impersonators, does some oid and 
then some new tricks, and some of each are 
more successful than others. But in general 
the show doesn’t get older, it gets better, 
with the most delightfully savage of the past 
stuff retained and augmented with fresh 
blood, drawn. particularly from Les Mis- 
érables. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $22.50. 

HOTEL PARADISO. Another of the master 
farceur’s meticulously crafted labyrinths of 
thwarted lust, built out of intrigues, cross 
purposes, misunderstandings, and mismat- 
ings. The solidly constructed production has 
a few termites gnawing away at its foun- 
dation -— director Tony Giordano doesn’t 
tap Feydeau’s wid, kinky sexual energy. 
But the staging is frisky, funny, and frenzied 
enough to cover up its libidinous fizzie. And 
once the ensemble turns down the volume 
and stops hammering out the dialogue, 
Feydeau’s satire of what, and who, we do 
for love, moves toward the sublimely 
ridiculous. At The Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany, 201 Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), through 
November 13. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with a matinee on Saturday (November 5 
only). Tix $18 to $26. 

THE INVESTIGATION. Script-in-hand per- 
formance of Peter (Marat/Sade) Weiss's 
controversial condensation of the proceed- 
ings of a German court trying those who ren 
the death camp. This production 
kicks” New “Voices’s “History Plays 
Project, an ambitious series of readings that 
will present established and newly com- 
missioned plays designed to ‘‘take historical 
events as the basis for their consideration of 
human experience.” Presented by New 
Voices at the C. Walsh Theater, Suffolk 
University, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(357-5667) , November 6-and 7. Curtain is 
om p.m. on Sunday and MOfiday. Tix 
THE KITCHEN CREW. World premiere of 
Rhode island College professor Julia 
Steiny’s comedy, set behind the scenes at a 
wedding reception. The playwright won 
second place in the 1984 John Gassner 
Playwriting Competition. At Alias Stage, 50 
Aleppo .Street, Providence 
(401-521-2312), through November 13. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $6 to $8. 

KRISTIN LINKLATER. The Boston 
Shakespeare Company’s respected voice 
coach ‘‘shares some of her favorite theater 
pieces from Shakespeare to Beckett" in a 
one-woman benefit for the Counterpoint 
Theater Company. At the Gounterpoint 
Theater, 761 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
(267-9815) , November 3 through 5. Cur- 
tain is at 8p.m. Thursday through Saturday. 
Donations requested. 

LOVE LETTERS. World premiere of a new 
play by A.R. (The Dining Room, The Perfect 
Party) Gurney, in which a lifelong romance 
is chronicled through letters. Direction is by 
John Tillinger, but the cast will change. in 
order to keep the letter reading spon- 
taneous — billed as ‘‘most definitely a 
different kind of theatre experience.’ At the 
Long Wharf Theatre, 222 Sargent Drive 
New Haven, Connecticut, November 4 
through December 11. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7:15 
p.m. on Sunday, with. matinees at 4:15 p.m 
on Saturday and at 2:15 p.m. on Sunday 
Tix $21 to $26. 

THE MISER. Moliére’s classic farce !am- 
poons an aged tightwad who cares more for 
his moolah than he does for his kids 
Presented by Theater Ludicrum at the 
Strand Theater, 543 Columbia Avenue, 
Dorchester (424-6831), November 1 and 
4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday and 
Friday. Tix $4 to $5. 

MURDER AT RUTHERFORD HOUSE. 
Return of the amusing audience-participa- 
tion murder mystery over a gourmet meal. 
At the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-188), through November 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday, with a 1 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $33.50 to $37.50 (includes brunch or 
dinner, catered by Averof Grill at the 
Wilbur) . 

THE MYSTERIOUS CASE OF THE 
WOLF-MAN. Sheriock Holmes and Lon 
Chaney meet Sigmund Freud in Theater S.'s 
latest experimental outing, which promises 
to reveal the “unconscious horror at the 
heart of turn-of-the-century Europe that 
gave rise to Hitler.” At the Performance 
Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 


Broadway, Somerville (623-5510) , Novem- 
ber 3 through December 3. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; $4 
for students. 
THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP. High-camp 
horror from the master, the late Charles 
Ludiam, founder of New York's Ridiculous 
Theater Company. The bizarre comedy, 
which is receiving its Boston premiere, is set 
at the mysterious Mandacrest Manor, where 
“blood-thirsty werewolves, hunched-back 
butlers, talking Egyptian mummies, and 
vampires”’ indulge in murder and mayhem. 
Presented by the Triangle Theater Com- 
pany at the Paramount Penthouse Theatre, 
58 Berkeley Street, Boston (426-3550), 
through November 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday, and at 6 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $15. (See review in this 
issue.) 
NATIONAL HOLIDAYS. A_ workshop 
production of three one-acts by local 
playwright John Crabtree. Presented by 
Theatre Nouveau at the Boston Center for 
the Arts, 543. Tremont Street, Boston 
(451-6360) , through October 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Sug- 
gested donation $6. 
NEVER IN MY LIFETIME. New England 
premiére of Shirley Gee’s “gripping love 
Story’ about an English soldier and a 
Belfast Catholic girl At the Blackburn 
Theater Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410), through November 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$8.50 to $12.50; discounts for students and 
seniors. 
A NIGHT OF MAGIC. Magician Jim Vetter 
and other local prestidigitators celebrate 
National Magicians’ Week with an “evening 
of illusion.’’ At the Cambridge Multicultural 
Arts Center, 41 Second Street, East Cam- 
bridge (577-1400) , November 3. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday. Tix $6; $4 for 
Students and seniors. 
19408 RADIO JIVE. A musical revue that 
“revives the joy of live radio broadcasts." 
Presented by Club Cabaret at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(&36-0966) , through October 30. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix $14 to 
$16. (See review in this issue.) 
NOISES OFF. Michael Frayn’s sidesplitting 
farce depicts an unravelling road-show 
production of a British sex farce from both 
onstage and off, and in both locales 
desperation not only reigns, it pours. A co- 
production of the Worcester Foothills 
Theatre Company’ and the Merrimack Re- 
pertory Theatre, directed by Michael Al- 
losso. At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
50 East .Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926) , November 4 through No; 
vember 26, Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saixwday and at. 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $18; $7 to $14 for 
students ard seniors. Also at the Worcester 
Foothille Theatre, 074 Worcester Center, 
Worcester (508-754-4018) , through Osto- 
ber 30. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10 to $17.50. 
MUNSENSE. Dan Goggin’s Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer Critics’ 
Circle Award, recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a talent 
show to raise money to bury four of their 
number inadvertently poisoned by the 
convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial-school 
grads seem to get a kick out of the Sisters 
kicking up their sensibly-shod heels. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912) , indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 
PENN & TELLER. A coupla white guys who 
engage in prestidigitation, offbeat comedy, 
and awed-audience abuse, Penn and Teller 
offer a magic show utterly devoid of, lady- 
sawing or critter-out-of-a-hat production 
While Penn strides the stage like a chubby- 
taced, curly-headed colossus, attesting to 
his own unassailable cooiness and poo- 
pooing the audience, Teller remains mostly 
silent; he's a clown with mystical powers, 
who provides the show's most magical 
moments. What makes the pair so entertain- 
ing is that there's an Artaudian edge to what 
they do — and oftener than not, they seem 
just about to go over it, into‘an abyss of chill, 
threatening mystery. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366), through November 13. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 
2 and 5:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to 
$32.50. 
PRESENT LAUGHTER. Noe! Coward's 
show-biz romp takes up the comic plight of 
a vain, middle-aged actor who is pursued by 
a young female admirer. At the Lyric Stage, 
54 Charles Street, Boston (742-8703), 
through November 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12.50 to $15.50; discounts available 
for students and seniors. (See review in this 
issue.) 
QUARTERMAINE’S TERMS. Britisher 
Simon (Butley) Gray's Chekhovian medita- 
tion on a kindly but fumbling teacher who 
has outlived his usefuiness. The production 
kicks off the New Repertory Theatre's fifth 
season, in a new locale. Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre at the Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church, 54 Lin- 




















coin Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646) , November 3 through Decem- - 
ber 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and _ 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $14; $2 
discount for students and seniors. 

The newly established, 
professional Brandeis Repertory Company 
is off to a stampeding start with this 
intelligent staging of Eugene lonesco’s 
academic, anti-totalitarian parable about a 
wimpy society that’s going to the rhinos. | _ 
Artistic director Michael Murray sees the © The Learning from Performers Program at 
play as being about the seductive power of d 
fascism. And he captures the impending : fedeieiss sigs ener re 

presents: 


panic while remaining relatively casual; it's 
the juxtaposition of absurdity and taki fe j 
things in stride that makes this pranieten ig 9 2 b ' A ROUMON Discussion 
Ti tame ce) tlem Or-le(- mm t-la(-M =)e0)) 0 
and Christian Wolfe 


click. Presented by the Brandeis Repertory 
Company at the Spingold Theater, Brandeis 

Friday, November 4, 3:30 pm 
Holmes Hall Living Room 


University, Waltham (736-3400), in re- 
pertory through November 5. Curtain is at 8 
North House 
56 Linnean Street 


p.m. on Tuesday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Free and open to the public Cambridge 
+ 











Saturday (November 5 only) , and at 3 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday (October 30 only). Tix 
$17 to $21. 5 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis person- 
ae of this audience-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-running non- 
musical in American theater history) con- 
tinue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $17 to $20. 





TONIGHT 8P.M., TOM'W 2 & 8, SUN. 2 & 6 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC. Once again, the NOW THRU SUN., NOV. 13 ONLY! 


hills are alive. At the Wheelock Family S Ell HAT HET HA | E re) T cf 6é 
Pre eee oy oe I = et MINDBOGGLING! GUARANTEED 
November 20. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on special guest M.C. WBZ's TANYA HART SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1988 35 
Friday and Saturday, with a 3 p.m. matinee FRIDAY, NO BER 1 "O68 SUND UND AY, NOVEMBER 13, 1988 TO LEAVE 40) U S PELLB 0 U \ D | 

» NOVEM ’ 6 —Kevin Kelly, Boston Gtobe 


on Sunday. Tix $6. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. Camelot grad Robert 5 lag $15.00 & $12.50 
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Goulet stars as the man you can't wash out Tickets ore $17.50 & $15.50 | ior both shows ore available ot The Serand 

of your hair in this revival of the celebrated THe ND TRE Theatre Box Office, Qnamwon’+ BUSSEY + @runev 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical. At the 543 COLUMBIA ROAD Out of Town Tickets, Strawberries, Skippy Whites or 
Wang Center, 268 Tremont Street, Boston DORCHESTER 282-8000 by calling» Concert Charge at 497-1118 
(482-9393) , through October 30. Curtain is 





at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and at 7 
p.m on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $18 to $35. (See 
review in this issue.) 

TAKING TURNS. Three one-act plays — 
two radio scripts by Peter Barnes and an 
expressionistic drama by Tankred Dorst — 
make up this unusual evening of theater. 
The Boston Theatre of the Deaf production 
that will be in both American Sign Language 
and spoken English. Cambridge Ensemble 
veteran Joann Green directs. At the C. 
Walsh Theater, Suffolk University, 55 Tem- 
* ple Street, Boston (573-8680), November 
3 through 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $10; $5 for students. 
(See story in this issue.) 

TALK RADIO. Performance artist Eric 
‘Bogosian's scathingly sardonic play rakes 
call-in-show hosts and their fans over the 
coals. The show enjoyed a healthy run at 
New York's Public Theatre'with Bogosian in e 
the lead. At the Alley Theatre; 1253 A riveting pertormer with a 


We've got 
the ANSAH! 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , wonderfully rangy physicality 
through December 10. Curtain is at 8 p.m. > who ‘creates a.steamy presence 


students endear = $0 | ere es| || The Boston Phoenix 
Performing Arts ri. S p.m.; Sat. 2 & S, Sun. 2 So 


TOO MANY MORNINGS. “An exciting and 
Section Now Thru Nov. 13 Only! 


innovative reinterpretation of the music and 
TheatreCharge: 497-1118 Groups: 426-6444  Ticketron 


lyrics of Stephen Sondheim,"' conceived 
COLONIAL THEATRE °88 106 Boylston Street, Boston, MA 02116/426-9366 








WHAT'S 
CULCHA? 


and directed by Boston's foremost booster 

of cabaret, Tim Kutzmark. Presented by p NOM { : 

Columbus Avenue, Boston (536-0972), . “rN 
WML (617) 437-2247 














November 1 through 13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday. Tix $14 to $16. 
TRAVELLING NORTH. Treading Golden 
Pond water, Australian playwright’ David 
Williamson's weepie chronicles the twilight 
years of a “‘lovable’’ but cantankerous 76- 
year-old who lives with a woman 20 years 
his junior. Despite occasional infusions of 
wry humor, once it’s revealed that the 
oldster has a bum ticker, dramaturgical 
rigor mortis sets in quickly. Yet in the GSC's 
draggy production, it takes so long for the 
old crab to keel over that you start longing 
for the Angel of Death to dive-bomb the set. 
At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 . 
East Main Street, Gloucester 
(508-281-4099), through Novémber 6. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
WILD HONEY. As great drama, Wild Honey 
is for the bees, if not the birds. This Michael 
Frayn rewrite of an untitled and unwieldy 











DANCE UMBRELLA 


Jeremy Alliger, Directer 


presents 


Victoria Marks 
Performance Company 
in collaboration with visual artists 























early play by Chekhov reads like Noises Oft 
crossed with Smiles of a Summer Night. Strand Theater @ . 
And the Brandeis Repertory Company turns Dance Umbrella presents Lorie Novak and Janet Zwei 
it into a ent age Men a Victoria Marks 
sexual sighs and social pratfalls. In the r 
October 29 & 30+ Dance : : F . 
of Platonov (originated by lan McKellen) , a s - e 
“eel Qaventiata’” ortamed with Warn New England Life Hall An Extraordinary Evening of Multi-Media Dance 
Beatty, Daniel Southern is larger and lustier impulse Dance — s 
than life, and Pat Nesbit is Elizabeth Phantom of the Bopera October 28 & 29, 8 7:00pm 
Ashlieyesque as the most sophisticated of ‘ 
his conquests. But under John Going's pe M jwrchccege meg ob The Strand Th eater — 
direction, the supporting cast leans toward ‘ 4 . 
peearetrttihen = yy be emerge 1940s _ ou 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester 
Brandeis Repertory Company at the October 30 * Music i 7 
Spingold Theater, Brandeis University, Sanders Theater Tickets $1 2.00, $1 0.50 with 
Waltham (736-3400) , in repertory through Pro Arte Chamber student 1.D. 
November 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- =~ §6Orchestra 
day through Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on Castes th ine Charge by Phone 492-7578 
Saturday (October 29 only) , and at 3 and 7 ctober usic : ‘ : 
p.m. on Sunday (November 6 only). Tix Longy School of Music Tickets available at all Ticketron 
$17 to $25 Spectrum Singers ‘ : 
YANKEE SEE, YANKEE DO. Supposedly Marilyn Kind Currier locations, Bostix, ‘ 
“an. offbeat, irreverent look at how New | i. 
Englanders act and think,” this satiric revue pg tyes ny et hee Out of Town Tickets. 
is longer on new songs and new skits than “Gary ane hens edu ty oor 
on New England. Fortunately, the skill of the booth for info. a 3 a , 
comedy troupe makes up for its limited local ' ; . | 
lampooning — as does the surefire mix of ehatmaten Ina RT sy “Spectacularly rough push-and-yank partnering reminiscent of Twyla Tharp... Th is Wee {yale On y LU 
contemporary and archaic insanity, which |; 7 723.5181 — nl ~ Dance Hagazine rs 


neatly and hilariously skewers everyday 
indignities. At the Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Elm Street, Somerville (628-9575) , in 
repertory indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 10:15 p.m, on Saturday (October 
29) and at 8 p.m. on Saturday (November 
5). Tix $11 to $14. 
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S * Schlock/Cult Favorites 
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1740 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 
497-2001 


E’S #1 VIDEO STORE 


HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 
PLENTY OF COPIES OF EACH NEW RELEASE 


+ Large Foreign Film Collection 


¢ Extensive Children’s Section ‘+ Wide 30’s, 40’s, 50’s Section 
Free Parking — Discount Coupons Available , 


MON.-THURS. 10 A.M.-11 P.M. 
FRI.-SAT. 10 A.M.-MIDNIGHT 


JAZZ, BLUES AND PERFORMING ARTS TAPES — ONLY $1.50 EACH 
SUNDAY NOON-11 P.M. 
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what's at the movies? 


Find out all the latest, plus 
reviews and previews in 
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THIS WEEK 


** kx James Galway, Claudio Scimone, 
Soloisti Veneti, MERCADANTE: FLUTE 
CONCERTOS (RCA). Saverio Mercadante 
is a name out of the music history 
textbooks. He wrote over 60 operas and 
was, for a while, a leading innovator in opera 
reform. He had an important influence on 
Verdi, especially in the way he brought to 
opera orchestration some of the harmonic 
subtlety of purely orchestral composition. 
These concertos are satisfying, elegant, 
though certainly not profound. Each has a 
large-scale, formal opening movement that 
contains the most serious but least interest- 
ing music in the scores — sort of a poor 
cousin to early Beethoven. Things pick up in 
the middie movements by slowing down. 
Here’s where Mercadante becomes the true 
contemporary of Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini. These brief, sweetly melancholy 
Andantes and Largos sound like the bel 
canto arias of these early 19th-century 
masters of Italian opera, and they give our 
soloist his long-awaited chance to sing. 
Galway’s golden flute is splendid in every 
way — long-breathed and liquid, phrasing 
beautifully for the melody, glistening in 
timbre, and with a quality that’s too often 
lacking in Galway’s more popular crossover 
playing — modesty, even when the music is 
at its showiest. The concertos were re- 
corded in the Duomo Vecchio, the old 
church, in Monselice, Italy, and the sound 
has a vibrant, airy presence. (Lioyd 
Schwartz) 

* JAMES GALWAY’S GREATEST HITS | 
(RCA). Crass commercialism. The “Sabre | 
Dance” doesn’t work. in a two-and-a-half 
minute flute arrangement, even with the | 
Royal Philharmonic accompanying, though , 
it’s better than any arrangement of ‘Don’t It 
Make My Brown Eyes Biue.”” A haunting 
Christmas-carol version of '‘Greensieeves”’ - 
is undermined by a soft-rock, soft-core, ' 
Muzak version of the Pachelbel Canon, co- | 
arranged by Galway himself, that’s nauseat- | 
ing in its musical insensitivity. Galway’s | 
serious albums suggest he is still looking for 
good out-of-the-way material, that he 
hasn't completely sold out. Here it sounds 
like he has. (Lloyd Schwartz) 
**k*'‘»Najma, QAREEB (Shanachie). 
Quareeb, by a London woman from an 
orthodox Indian Muslim family, was con- 
sciously made in the international mode. 





Right away you notice how well Najma’s — 
Naushad 


voice'fillS the flexible: grooves ot 

Sheik’s percussion and tabla drums, dholal, 
and madhal; Najma wrote the melodies, and 
she’s extraordinary, gliding in lower ranges 
and tearing through higher ones. On 
“Neend Koyi"’ she puts longish phrases 
through fast paces, giving them detectable 
beginnings, middies, and ends. On “Her 
Sitam Aap Ka’’ she interacts with Navazish 
and Kiran Pal Singh’s santoor as well as her 
own harmonies. She ends with her 
smoothest-running tune, “Dil Laga Ya 
Tha," in which the chords change on the 
off-beats and she's right there to meet 
them, in the process moving the number 
along. 

*kk&crufty the Cat, MOONS OF 
JUPITER (Relativity). On the Scruffs’ 
second LP, producer Jim Dickinson takes 
their basic approach — three chords, 
unbending grooves, aw-Shucks lyrics with 
darts of surrealism — and dresses them up 
with a thumping pulse that Randall Gibson 
pulls from his new calfskin drumheads, and 
a range of country-rock side dishes. 
“Places,"’ a medium-tempo rocker with 
countrified piano trickling away, sets up a 
gently rollicking mood and embroiders it 
with the band’s knack for getting inside a 
beat and feeling out all the corners. Moons 
of Jupiter has a characteristic quotient of 
chortles’ The best play off rock lore is “Just 
like Cathy's Clown,”’ which casts singer 
Charlie Chesterrnan’s well-lubed lead vocal 
as the main character of the Everly 
Brothers’ classic. It shares wounded affec- 
tion with its model even as it spins its own 
melancholic reflections. 











PREVIOUS 


**k%Michael Brecker, DON’T TRY 
THIS AT HOME (MCA/impuise). The 
veteran tenor saxophonist’s second album 
as a leader is a program of shifting 
personnel that matches quintet members 
Mike Stern (guitar), Joey Calderazzo 
(piano) , Jeff Andrews (electric bass) , and 
Adam Nussbaum (drums) with several 
visiting luminaries (Herbie Hancock, Charlie 
Haden, Jack DeJohnette, Peter. Erskine) . 
John Coltrane is Brecker’s primary model; 
but he has cleaned and polished Coltrane’s ' 
approach in much the same way Benny | 
Goodman's band removed the rough edges | 
from Fletcher Henderson's arrangements. 
The sense of probing in Coltrane’s music, | 
where strain and tension promise and lead 
to sounds previously unheard, is absent in! 
this more precision-tooled approach. Give | 
him his due, though: he blows with great 
energy and assurance, and when the! 
material wanders from the static harmo-| 
nies of vamp pieces, he slows down and 
offers ideas with more defined melodic | 
contours. 

**XBobby Brown, DON’T BE CRUEL | 
(MCA). 

*kkNew Edition, HEART BREAK 
(MCA). The tribulations of a group and its| 





members growing up are the background 
for pivotal releases by New Edition and 
former lead singer Bobby Brown. Brown's 
voice, never that distinctive, hasn't gained 
any range, but he’s learned to compensate 
for that by barreling through uptempo songs 
and undersinging ballads. Don't Be Crue/ 
and Heart Break are intriguing because of 
what Brown and New Edition say both 
directly and implicitly about the effects of 
success on their lives. Brown's title track 
casts him as an exploited superstar; his 
album gives the impression of a work in 
progress, which underscores the idea that 
he bolted prematurely. The New Edition 
album has few trouble spots, thanks to the 
commercial savvy of the Jam/Lewis com- 
bine of producers, but the album’s worldly 
mood makes it significant. There's little 
sense of triumph, or discernible boasting of 
vindication and relief echoing through most 
of these songs. The two standout songs are 
“That's the Way We're Livin’ ’ and “N.E. 
Heartbreak Crucial.’’ These numbers fea- 
ture savvy sentiments and experienced 
perspectives light years beyond ‘Cool It 
Now”’ “Mr. Telephone Man.” They suggest 
that New Edition might wind up making 
better music as adults than they ever did as 
teen idols. ; 

*&*& ks THE ESSENTIAL TOM T. HALL 
(Mercury). With a set that gathers 20 
concise 'Nam-to-Watergate cultural state- 
ments, uncomplicated anecdotes, com- 
mon-sense morals, and unforeseen twists, 
spreading folk-based anti-urban wisdom, 
the comparisons here are with Merle 
Haggard’s Songs I'll Always Sing and 
Creedence Clearwater Revival’s Chronicle. 
For depth, scope, brains, and frankness, 
The Essential Tom T. Hail ranks with both. 
Hall’s no dogma monger; he gives you the 
facts and you figure out the lessons. His 
characters are a white-trash cross-section, 
country folks moving to the city only to 
move halfway back: alcoholic carpenters 
building their own coffins, jailers’ wives 
frying bad bologna, pregnant retarded girls, 
suicidal pregnant girls, floor sweepers 
wearing big blue Reagan buttons. Hall's 
sound is less rock-and-roll raw than Hag- 
gard’s, and so’s his demeanor. He’s con- 
cerned with how important and ennobling 
the tragedies, foibles, memories, and dis- 
placements of ordinary making-ends-meet 
can be. He does have a wanderlust, though. 
He's always returning to check on people he 
knows. Lots of times, he finds out they're 


dead. , , 
 * kc Joan Jett and the Blackhearts, UP 
YOUR ALLEY (Blackheart/CBS). Hard 
rocker Jett is smart, tough, and._no joke. ‘‘! 
Hate Myself for Loving You,” the trenchant, 
pissed-off initial track on Up Your Alley, is 
her first Top 10 single since ‘‘! Love Rock ‘n’ 
Roll” and one of her most defiant mid- 
tempo rave-ups ever. The song’s story is 
nothing new: a rehash of love-is-pain 
clichés. Yet Jett invests it with chunks of 
anger countered by wry invites that shoot 
vitality into the ambivalence of the title 
phrase. She sounds every bit as insouciant 
when she needs to in more workaday 
rockers like ‘‘Little Liar’ and ‘‘Just like in the 
Movies,”’ which could sag badly were it not 
for the occasional outburst from guitarist 
Ricky Byrd or Jett. As befits a performer 
whose. covers sound like - prized 
possessions, Up Your Alley pivots on a pair 
of fireball choices.’'She puts out a sly 
double-time tear through Chuck Berry’s 
1969 hippie-culture commentary “Tulane,” 
and the surprise champion of Up Your Alley 
is a pummeling take of the Stooges’ proto- 
punk “! Wanna Be Your Dog."’ Jett grabs 
the song by the throat, throttles it, kicks it 
around to make sure it’s gone, and then 
makes it bark her way. 

John Lennon, IMAGINE (Capitol). Not 
the ex-Beatle’s second solo LP, but a 
double-record retrospective that ties in with 
the current documentary of the same name. 
Trouble is, if you need this record you 
shouldn't buy it. All the material, except for 
a charming but slight practice version of the 
title song and a trivial demo ditty, is 
available elsewhere on superior or less 
expensive packages. Redundancy in the 
exploitative Presley / Hendrix mode. Docked 
a further notch for including nine Beaties 


songs. 
*** ‘David Lindley and El Rayo-X, 
VERY GREASY (Elektra). Stringed-instru- 
ment virtuoso Lindley is an out-of-control 
chop-and-channel man of pop: he chews up 
standards and spits them out refurbished as 
pleasure bromides in their own right. With a 
bottomiess faith in the virtues of reggae and 
ska’s offbeat uplift and the grunge of old 
blues and R&B, Lindley completely re- 
imagines these evergreens. On Very 
Greasy, Lindley coats Bobby Freeman's 
“Do You Wanna Dance?” with a renewed 
sense of possibilities, not mere nostalgia or 
crass boogie expediency. Not that he is 
above being crass when he needs to be: the 
B-movie minor-mode guitar twang he in- 
jects in “Do Yuu Wanna Dance?’ has just 
the right cornball fervor. Lindley projects so 
much lovable kookiness that any song he 
sings turns into a platform for his person- 
ality. When he takes on Warren Zevon's 
“Werewolves of London,”’ you'd swear it 
was written with Lindley in mind. Yet for all 
his cunning, Lindley can be aridly flip and 
outré and in the néxt moment strike an 
affectingly humanist pose — his appeal lies 
in how he gets away with both. 

* *& kLonnie Mack, ROADHOUSES AND 
DANCE HALLS (Epic). This is the third LP 


Mack, rock’s great lost guitar hero, has 
recorded since he rebounded with Strike 
Like Lightning three years ago, and it may 
be the pick of the three. Much of the writing 
here is semi-autobiographical: the frankly 
rocking ‘‘Too Rock For Country, Too 
Country For Rock and Roll” aptly describes 
Mack's career. vacillations, and the soul 
ballad ‘Hard Life’’ takes its details from 25 
well-remembered years on the unending 
road, without romanticizing it too much. At 
47, Mack still delivers the wham as a player, 
singer, and bandleader, immune to trends 
and ready to play hard. 

® Ozzy Osbourne, NO REST FOR THE 
pneu (CBS Associated). No brains, 


whites Rascal Reporters, HAPPY 
ACCIDENTS (Hebbardesque). Steves 
Gore and .Kretzner are two com- 
posers/collaborators from suburban De- 
troit, not the place you’d expect to spawn 
progressive rockers. And perhaps that’s 
why the band doesn’t ‘‘play out,"’ or labor 
to rehearse “‘performance”’ versions of its 
material — and why it acquires its sidemen 
by mail order. Each side of Happy Acci- 
dents offers an extended suite by one 
Reporter. The three parts of Gore's ‘Weigh 
In on the Way-Out,”’ on side one, present 
the same rather elaborate melody played in 
a different style. This development is 
raucous and witty; on the other hand, some 
of the inventions in the first section, 
“Pilgrim's Pride,"’ recall Stravinsky's 
rhythmic permutations. Side two, 
Kretzmer’s “‘Trucks,”’ is even denser. Here 
too there is a hearty sense of humor; abrupt 
transitions contribute to the general goofi- 
ness, along with the synthesizer honks and 
uproarious marches. 

* * & ‘Bruce Springsteen, CHIMES OF 
FREEDOM (Columbia). These four live 
cuts deliver performer royaities to Amnesty 
International. Particularly intriguing here is 
the distanced affection Springsteen shows 
for “Born To Run."’ By turning it into a 
familiar tale he can tell with just a guitar, he 
rediscovers the song’s sturdy, kinetic plot. 
But he’s telling a story about a story he 
wrote in his youth, not the story of his youth 
itself. ““Tqugher Than the’ Rest” rips the 
tensions found in the Tunnel of Love version 
wide open. The performance is corroded 
with doubt and wiggy swings of selif- 
contradiction. Bob Dylan has the last word 
in Springsteen’s cover of “Chimes of 
Freedom.” As Dylan's grand catalogue of 
the oppressed builds, Spririgsteen pulls the 
E Street’Band Up with him until the mission” 
of liberation takes on the starry-eyed and 
laughing quality the lyrics wish on it. After a 
sudden hush, Springsteen carries the climax 
of the tune with little more. than his, Patti 
Scialfa’s, and Nils Lofgren’s voices. 
*xkk*‘%Steve Turre, FIRE AND ICE 
(Stash). After 15 years on the jazz scene, 
through periods when interest in trom- 
bonists was so slight that he doubled on 
electric bass, Steve Turre has begun to 
show up everywhere (Lester Bowie's Brass 
Fantasy, Max Roach Double Quartet, the 
band on Saturday Night Live) . Fire and Ice, 
his second LP, takes material from the pop- 
and-bop mainstream and applies a more 
defined and original ensemble sound. One 
of Turre’s goals is to play hard, for which the 
formidable Cedar Walton/Buster 
Williams/ Billy Higgins rhythm section is well 
suited; at the same time, the augmentation 
of that quartet with four strings makes the 
music fuller and by no means stilted. “‘Mood 
Indigo” reaffirms that the trombonist can 
still animate material less imaginative play- 
ers have worn threadbare, though a bit 
more originality in choosing material would 
be welcome. 


CLASSIC 


kkkkWynn Stewart, WISHFUL 
THINKING: THE CHALLENGE YEARS, 
(Boar Family, import, 1968). The late 
country singer/writer/bandieader Wynn- 
ford Lindsey Stewart is a forgotten figure, 
but he was phenomenally important to the 
development of the Bakersfield country 
sound before Buck Owens and Merle 
Haggard (and way before Dwight Yoakam, 
you’ newcomers). Stewart's period on 
Challenge (1958 to 1963) has been 
especially neglected. (Later in the '60s, he 
hit with “It’s Such a Pretty Year,”’ but his 
most famous number, ‘Sing a Sad Song," 
was a hit only for Haggard.) The 42 tracks 
on this double album, 15 never before 
issued, comprise his entire output for 
Challenge, and they are a revelation. Steel 
guitarist Ralph Mooney, who later played 
with Haggard and a variety of other 
performers, is the perfect foil for Stewart's 
forthright, purified tenor (far more so than 
occasional duet partner Jan Howard). 
Stewart's band was the first in which a steel 
guitar consistently commented on the 
vocal, frequently cutting Stewart off at the 
end of a line to chortle over the singer's 
predicament or massage his fears. Stewart 
wasn't afraid to take chances — for the 
1962 working-class anthem “Another Day, 
Another Dollar,”” he had pianist Jim Pierce 
bang a crowbar. Nowadays Yoakam would 
rent a Fairlight to approximate the same 
sound. (The Challenge Years and most 
other recordings on Germany’s Bear Fami- 
ly, are available from Roundup Records, 
One Camp Street, Cambridge 02140 and 
Down Home Music, 10341 San Pablo 
Avenue, EI Cerrito, California 94530.) 
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Cane Toads: An Unnatural History, at the Brattle 





These listings are compiled almost a week 
before theater bookings are final. New shows 
are often scheduled with little advance notifica- 
tion, and films may run longer than noted. 
Please call the theater before stepping out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are common on 
Friday ard Saturday nights. 


These listings run from Fri., Oct. 28 to Fri., Nov. 
4 


841 Boyiston St. 

The Last Temptation of Christ: through Thurs., 
1, 4,7, 10 

VILLAGE CINEMA (325-0303) 

Hancock Village Shopping Center, Rte. 1, West 
Roxbury 

Married to the Mob: Fri., Sat., 7:15, 9:10; Sun.- 
Thurs., 7:30 : 











CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 
BOSTON Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 
I: Memories of Me: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
BEACON HILL 1, Ii & It! (723-8110) 7:40, 10 
1 Beacon St. lt: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
vt: Bull Durham: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:10, 9:45 
7:30, 9:30 lil: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 


i: Coming to America: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:25, 5:35, 7:45, 9:55; Tues., no 7:45 show 
li: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:20, 7:05, 


9:35 
CHARLES |, li & Ill (227-1390) 
195 Cambridge St. 


i: Feds: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:05, 4:55, 6:40, 
8:25, 10:05 
i: Bat 21: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 6:30, 7:45, 


9:50 

ii: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
6:30, 9 

CHER! |, lt & Hl (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 


Hi) equates hemes 
7:40, 

i: Punchline: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:45 
mm: 


lt: Feds: through Thurs. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & li (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15 

li: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 


lt: Clara’s Heart: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show 

it; Clara’s Heart: Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 


12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; 

Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

IV: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 10:10 

am., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
Sun., no 10:10 a.m. show 

V: Mystic Pizza: Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 

12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 

no 10:10 a.m. show 

Vi: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 

2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., , midnight; Sun., no 

10 a.m. show 

Vil: Married to the Mob: Thurs., 10:30 

a.m., 12:30, 2:45, 4:45, 7:40, 10; Fri. Sat., 

midnight; Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show 

Vill: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 

10:20 a.m., 12:30, 2:45; Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 10 

IX: Big: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 

4:45, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 

a.m. show 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

i: Things Change: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 

5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Salaam Bombay: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 

5:20, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Bird: Fri., Sat., 1, 4, 7, 10; Sun.-Thurs., 12:45, 

3:45, 6:45, 9:45 

IV: Without a Clue: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 

5:35, 7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: The Thin Blue Line: through Thurs., 1:15, 

3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:20 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 

midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 


5:25, 7:40, 9:50 

IV: Aten (ates: Sema Tiare , 1:05, 3:19, 5:15, 
7:30, 9: 

V: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 9:55 
Adventures of Mark Twain: Sat., Sun., noon 


Cleveland Circle. 
t: Things Change: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


IV: Without a Clue: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Bat 21: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. _ 

i: Vincent: through Thurs., 6, 8, 10; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2'4 

il: Alice: through Thurs., 6:15, 8, 9:45; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 2:45, 4:30 

We the Living: starts Fri. the 4th, 5:15, 8:30 
BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Manchurian Candidate: Fri., Sat., 3:30, 7:45 
Dr. Strangelove or: How | Leamed to Stop 
Worrying and Love the Bomb: Fri., Sat., 5:50, 10; 
Sat. mat., 1:40 

You Can’t Take it with You: Sun., 1:45, 7:40 
Rain or Shine: Sun., 4:10, 10 

Younger Generation: Sun., 6 
Nosferatu the Vampyre (1979): Mon., 4:15, 8 
Cat People (1942): Mon., 6:20, 10 

Cane Toads: An Unnatural History (shown with 
Jane Campion's Peel, A Girl's Own Story, and 
Passioniess Moments): Tues., 4:15, 7:45 
Playing Away: Tues., 6, 9:40 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf: Wed., 3:15, 7:40 
The Graduate: Wed., 5:40, 10 

The Story of Adele H.: Thurs., 3:45, 8 

Two English Girls: Thurs., 5:30, 9:45 
HARVARD SQUARE THEATRE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Things Change: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:45, 5, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ht: Without Clue: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Itt: Bird: through Thurs., noon, 3, 6, 9 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

IV: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:35, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Eight Men Out: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 
7:15, 10:15 











ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 7, 9 

- pitas Lahr 4; Sat., Sun. mats., 


ARLNGTON, Raper 9-17 
yd 


BELMONT, Studio Some (484-1706) 
376 Trapelo Rd. 





Tucker: The Man and His Dream: through 
Thurs., 7,9 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
Who Framed Roger Rabbit: Fri., Sat., 4:50, 7, 
9:10 
Moon Over Parador: Mon.-Wed., 4:50, 7, 9:10 
Betrayed: Thurs.-Sat. the Sth, 5:15, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema I-IV (848-1070) 
South Shore Plaza 
I: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 
9:45 
ll: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 9:35 
lit: Big: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:40 
IV: A Nightmare on Elm Street IV: through 
Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 
BROCKTON, General Cinema |-Vil 
(508-588-5050) 
Westgate Mall 
|: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
8, 10 
il: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
Il; Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:35 
IV: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 
V: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 
Vi: The Accused: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 9:55 
Vil: Feds: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 
9:45 
BROCKTON, USA Cinemas |-IV (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 
|; Without a Clue: through Thurs., 5, 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
il; Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 
iil: Bat 21: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:40, 3:10 
IV: Punchline: through Thurs., 4:50, 7:10, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:35 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 
|: Feds: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:45, 
9:50 
ll: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:45, 9:50 
Ill: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 
IV: Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 
DANVERS, USA Cinema City (593-2100) 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
|: Without a Clue: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:35, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
ll: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Ill: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1:10, 3, 5, 7:35, 
py Fri., Sat., 11:30 

IV: Punchline: through Thurs. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 
1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Vi: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:15, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 
|: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
lt: Gorillas in. the Mist: Fri.,, Mon.-Thurs., 4:45, 
7:20, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 
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578 High St. 

|: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ii: Big: through Thurs., 7, 9 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Without a Clue: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
it: Bat 21: through Thurs. Call for times. 


it: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 9:35 
it: The Accused: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:10, 9:35 

IV: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 
9:30 


Se a Te. 1, 3, 5, 7:25, 
+ 1, 4, 7:05, 9:40 


i: Big: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:35 
lt: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

ill: Feds: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
9:30 

IV: Alien. Nation: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 
9:35 

HINGKAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 
LEXINGTON, USA Cinemas |-Ii (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:45 

lt: Big: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:25, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:40, 2:55 

NATICK, USA Cinemas I-VI (237-5840) 

Rite. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

i: Feds: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:30, 4:25, 7:40, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Bat 21: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7:30, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

ti: Without a Clue: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:25, 
4:45, 7:05, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

1V: Punchline: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 
7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 12:45, 
2:45, 5, 7:10, 9:20; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Things Change: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:25, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 

NEEDHAM, Movies 3 (444-6132) 

924 Great Plains Ave. 

i: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 6:45, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., noon, 2:10, 4:20 

il: Married to the Mob: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:15, 2:15, 4:30 

itt: Big: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:30, 2:25, 4:40 


NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (462-3456) 
82 State St. 

The Unbearable Lightness of Being: Fri.-Tues., 
8 
Distant Harmony: Pavarotti in China: Wed., 
Thurs., 8; Fri. the 4th, 7, 9 


Sat., Sun., 1:45 
ll: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 4 


li: Big: through Thurs., 7, 9 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Bat 21: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 
ll: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:15 . 

lil; Feds: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:40, 
9:30 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

I: The Accused: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 

ll: Punchline: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:10, 
4:10; 7:10, 9:20 

il: Feds: through Thurs., 12:30,2:30, 4:30, 7, 9:30 
ll; Alien Nation: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:10, 
4:10, 7:10, 9:20 

IV: Punchline: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 
7, 9:20 

V: Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:15, 9:25 


~ Vi: Die Hard: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 4:40, 7, 


9:30 

Vil: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:20, 4:30, 7:05, 9:25 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-166, 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: The Accused: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
lt: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wil: Big: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Without a Clue: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xi: Things Change: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xill: Crossing Delancey: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

XIV: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

SALEM, USA Cinemas |-lil (595-4700) 

East India Mall 


{: Dead Ringers: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:15, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats, 12:30, 2:30 

It: Mystic Pizza: through Thurs., 5, 7:10, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:10, 2:15 

il; Big: through Thurs., 5:05, 7:05, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 12:05, 2:10 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

i: The Accused: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2, 4 

lt: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4 

lll: Imagine: John Lennon: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:05; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 

IV: Clean and Sober: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:05 
Mac and Me: Sat., Sun., 2, 4 
SOMERVILLE, USA Cinemas |-X!l (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

|: Who Framed Roger Rabbit: through Thurs., 


Bat 21: through Thurs., 5:05, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., 

12:10 a.m. 

it: Feds: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 

10:05; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

tl: Halloween IV: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 

10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IV: Without a Clue: through 

5:25, 7:55, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

V: The Accused: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:40, 

4:50, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

Vi: Alien Nation: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 

7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vil: Punchline: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7, 

9:40; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vill: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs., 1, 4, 

6:55, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: A Fish Called Wanda: through Thurs., 12:30, 

i 5:10, 7:40, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Delancey: Thurs., 12:40, 

20 5, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xi: Die Hard: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 10; 

Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Xi; Mystic Pizza: Thurs., 12:35, 2:40, 

4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

SOMERVILLE, Somerville (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

Wings of Desire: Fri., Sat. Call for times. 

The Adventures of Buckaroo Banzai: Mon., 

Tues., 6, 9:30 

War of the Worlds: Mon., Tues., 8 

Swimming to Cambodia: Wed., 6:15, 9:45 

Stop Making Sense: Wed., 8 

The Big Easy: Thurs., 5:45, 9:30 

Down By Law: Thurs., 7:45 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment 


| Tha fase Soeugy There. 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 


it: Betrayed: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 4:30 

The New Adventures of Pippi Longstocking: 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 2:45 

iil: Cocktail: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3,5 


Thurs., 12:35, 3:05, 


IV: Sweet Hearts Dance: through Thurs., 7:15, 


it Croseng Delancey: trough Thurs Call for 
We bal 2 through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Vil: Gorillas in the Mist: through Thurs. Coll for 
times. 
Vill: Without a Ciue: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
the series “Ends and Means: Anticommunism 
and the Politics of information.” Nov. 3 at 7:30 
p.m.: Report from the Front, When the Moun- 
tains Tremble, with an appearance by filmmaker 
Pamela Yates. Admission $5; call 536-1540. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, ext. 316), 
Copley Sq., Boston, presents free films. Oct. 31 
at 6:30 p.m.: Eisenstein's Alexander Nevsky. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER 





FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
presents the series “The Media image” Fri. at 7 
and 9 p.m. Oct. 28: The Ploughman’s Lunch. 
Nov. 4: The Candidate. Admission $3.50. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (385-5089), 800 
Main St., Dennis, presents films Mon.-Wed. at 
7:30 p.m. Oct. 31-Nov. 2: Alain Tanner's Jonah 
Who Will Be 25 in the Year 2000. Admission $4. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081) 45 Pearl St., , presents 


_free films. Nov. 1 at 7 p.m.: High Society. 


CONNOLLY BRANCH LIBRARY (522-1960), 433 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain, presents free films. 
Oct. 29 at 2 p.m.: Steamboat Bill, Jr. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (620-0050), 123 
Union Avs., Framingham, presents Andras 
Kovac's The Stud Farm Nov. 2 at 8 p.m. Limited 
seating. Admission $4.50. 

EAST BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (569-0271), 
276 Meridian St., East Boston, presents free 
films Fri. at 2 p.m. Oct. 28: Mr. Deeds Goes to 


Lexington St., Framingham 

Oct. 31 at 7:15 p.m: Pasolini’s The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston, presents French films at 8 p.m. Oct. 
28-30: “The Animation Collection,” including 
eight shorts produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada. Nov. 4-6: Godard’s Breathless. 


Totes Pea Mae Pemmeaers. Tas 


High St., Medford, presents free films Thurs. at 7 
p.m. Nov. 3: Public Enemy. 

MORSE INSTITUTE LIBRARY (651-7300), 14 
East Central St., Natick, presents free films Wed. 
at 7:30. Nov. 2: Ladies in Retirement. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston, presents films in the 
Remis Auditorium. Oct. 28 at 5:30 p.m.: The 


WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston, presents free films. Nov. 
4 at 2:15 p.m.: Foreign Correspondent. 
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compiled by Charles Taylor 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Good Mother (1988). Sue Miller's best-selling novel comes to the screen directed by Leonard Nimoy and 
starring Diane Keaton. Keaton plays Anna Dunlap, a Cambridge woman who tries to put things. back together for herself and her small 


daughter after a divorce. She begins an affair with a local sculptor (Liam Neeson), 


but is stunned when her ex-husband (James 


Naughton) initiates a custody suit, ciaiming that the little girl revealed her mother’s new lover had taken sexual liberties with her. Opens 
Friday, November 4, at the Paris and the Harvard Square and in the suburbs. 
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*& 2 THE ACCUSED (1988). It would take 
a measure of courage to make a movie that 
truly investigated the questions raised by 
the Big Dan rape case — certainly more 
than is.demonstrated by screenwriter Tom 
Topor (Nuts) and director Jonathan 
Kaplan in this TV-style melodrama. Here, as 
in. the New Bedford incident, a young 
woman is gang raped in a bar while a crowd 
of patrons goads and applauds her at- 
tackers. As the victim; Jodie Foster is fine in 
the early scenes, but she ends up having to 
play a hard-edged but oh-so-vuinerable 
loser. The role robs her of her most 
appealing quality — her sense of irony. And 
Kelly McGillis is hopelessly unconvincing as 
the prosecuting attorney, who first goes 
after Foster’s attackers and then brings a 
suit against three of the men who cheered 
the rape on. Although based on a true story, 
scene for scene the film doesn’t seem 
plausible. And the filmmakers end up taking 
a patronizing attitude toward Foster’s 
character, whom they see as a poor, spat- 
upon scion of the working class. Cheri, 
Circle, suburbs. 

*&k*XKTHE ADVENTURES OF BUCK- 
AROO BANZAI: ACROSS THE 8TH 
DIMENSION (1984). This agreeably gonzo 
sci-fi fantasy is nonstop, wacko entertain- 
ment — it’s like the chaotic middle 
installment of a rip-snorting comic-book 
serial. Peter Weller is Buckaroo Banzai, the 
fearless Japanese-American -superhero 
who's a neurosurgeon, a particle physicist, 
and a rock star, as well as the leader of a 
kind of frat-house A-Team. With its mixture 
of reality, fantasy, and slapstick intellec- 
tualism, the movie seems to say that if life as 
we know it requires college degrees, we 
might as well wield them adventurously. 
John Lithgow is sublimely demented as the 
evil Italian scientist Emilio Lizardo. Directed 
by W.D. Richter. 2 Somerville Theatre 
*&KXYALICE (1988). Czechoslovakian 
animator Jan Svankmajer's re-imagining of 
the Lewis Carroll classic is an attempt to 
recapture the grotesque, almost barabaric 
wit at the heart of Carroll’s tomfoolery. 
Svankmajer uses the grunge of discarded 
household paraphernalia to establish an 
atmosphere that’s at once familiar and 
uneasy. The one live element in his 
animated landscape is the little girl who 
plays Alice (Kristyna Kohoutova) ; at times, 
it’s as though a child’s imagination had run 
riot and collided with an artist's. There are 
memorable images throughout, and 
Svankmajer achieves moments of dark wit 
(such as the mouse in a blue sailor suit that 
builds a campfire in Alice’s hair). But the 
film moves at a punishingly slow rhythm, 
and Svankmajer hasn't come up with 
enough ideas to sustain individual se- 
quences. The obsessive meticulousness of 
puppet animation appears to rule his 
imagination as well as his craft. Watching 
Alice, you feel in the presence of a unique 
voice, and you keep wishing it could find a 
way to break into song. Coolidge Corner. 

%& * ALIEN NATION (1988). In this disarm- 
ingly friendly sci-fi police thriller, some 
300,000 alien “‘newcomers’’ have arrived 
on earth and integrated themselves into 
human society. Basically, they're just like us 
(even if they do look like auto-crash 
dummies come to life), but a lot of them 
remain outcasts. The movie is about how 
earthling cop James Caan teams up with 
alien detective Mandy Patinkin to stop a 
drug dealer. Basically, this is just a routine 
buddy-buddy cop movie in extraterrestrial 
drag. The script doesn’t exploit the comic 
possibilities (or the implicit racial allegory) 
in the material, and it isn’t very imaginative 
But the picture has a slim, hoky-poky 
charm. It helps that there are some actors 
underneath the silly-putty make-up 
Patinkin’s alien is a surprisingly gentle 


creature, and he and Caan (who does 
tough-guy shtick) play off each other with 
expert timing. Directed by Graham Baker. 
Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
ANIMATION COLLECTION. A program of 
shorts from the National Film Board of 
Canada. French Library. ° 

ANOTHER WOMAN (1988). Woody Allen's 
latest is a drama about a college professor 
(Gena Rowlands) who discovers her ident- 
ity is very different from what she thought. 
The cast includes Gene Hackman, Blythe 
Danner, Betty Buckley, Sandy Dennis, Mia 
Farrow, lan Holm, John Housman, David 
Ogden Stiers, and Martha Plimpton. Nickel- 
odeon, Harvard Square. 


*&&*K'ABIG (1988). In outline, this comic 
fantasy about a 13-year-old boy in the body 
of a grown man is the definition of high 
concept. Yet it’s genuinely charming, and 
it's been made with a great deal of skill and 
affection. Tom Hanks plays Josh Baskin, 
who undergoes his magical transformation 
and ends up an executive at a New York toy 
company. The film pokes delicate fun at a 
generation that (no matter how successful 
or worldly) will always find the idea of being 
“grown up”’ a trifle weird. Hanks gives a 
wonderfully inventive performance; he lets 
us see how, for a typical kid like Josh, every 
word — every gesture — is devoted to the 
pursuit of fun. The movie is cleverest in 
getting you to believe that his innocence 
could be the key to his success in the adult 
world. As Josh's executive girlfriend, Eliza- 
beth Perkins does a nice job of softening the 
all-work-and-no-play girl, and Robert Log- 
gia is terrific as the toy-company prez; the 
scene with him and Hanks dancing on a 
giant piano at F.A.O. Schwarz is an instant, 
blissed-out classic. Penny Marshall 
directed. Copley Place, suburbs. 

*&* XX BREATHLESS (1959). Jean-Luc 
Godatd’s innovative first feature, and a 
movie classic. Its story of a hardened but 
romantic French killer (Jean-Paul Belmon- 
do) and a pretty, bland, and infinitely 
dangerous American girl (Jean Seberg) is a 
fascinating metaphor for the relation of 
French and American sensibilities. The 
movie's chief pleasure, though, is its style 
— a disarming mix of naturalistic tableaux 
and stylized posing. @ French Library. 
*&*k*XXBULL DURHAM (1988). This 
loopy original from writer/director Ron 
Shelton is a baseball comedy about sex, 
raw talent, control, and metaphysics — 
everything that makes the game what it is 
today. At the center is a cheeky romantic 
triangle featuring “‘Nuke’’ LaLoosh (Tim 
Robbins), a talented rookie pitcher who 
needs to learn control; Crash Davis (Kevin 
Costner), a veteran catcher assigned to 
teach Nuke how to be a pro; and Annie 
Savoy (Susan Sarandon), the romantic 
groupie looking to land her annual local star. 
Robbins and Sarandon both have inspired 
moments, and Costner, for the first time, 
comes alive as an actor — his gravity gets 
you to care about this jaded veteran. 
Shelton specializes in a kind of curlicued, 
homegrown literacy, with characters spew- 
ing out lines like ‘“‘You're pitching out of the 
wrong side of your brain!” The film's 
anything-goes, junk-intellectual atmosphere 
is intoxicating — and wildly funny. Yet 
Shelton also loves the game. His baseball 
scenes are probably the most thrilling ever 
filmed, and in the end the movie stands as a 
fond tribute to all the players who aren't 
heroes. Beacon Hill, suburbs 


Cc 


CANE TOADS: AN UNNATURAL HiS- 
TORY (1988). This Australian documen- 
tary, reportedly offbeat and very funny, 














focuses on the cane toad, an animal whose 
sole purpose in life is the pursuit of sexual 
gratification. Sound like anybody you 
know? The director is Mark Lewis. Also 
shown will be three short films by the 
Australian director Jace Campton: “‘Peel,’’ 
“A Girl's Own Story,” and ‘‘Passionless 
Moments.” Brattle, 

***XCAT PEOPLE (1942). Spooky fun. 
The first of producer Val Lewton’s classic B 
movies is an intensely atmospheric horror 
yarn about a woman (Simone Simon) who 
refuses to consummate -her marriage for 
fear she’!|:‘turn into a panther. Probably the 
first monster movie that declined to show 
the monster, this elegant exercise. in 
suspense relies instead, on mood and 
shadow and suggestion. Directed by Jac- 
ques Tourneur. 2 Brattle. 

THE CITY AND THE DOGS (1985). A 
Peruvian film based on the novel by Mario 
Vargas Llosa about corruption in a military 
academy. Directed by Francesco J. Lom- 
bardi. Museum of Fine Arts. 

* COMING TO AMERICA (1988). One of 
Eddie Murphy's lamest vehicles. He plays 
Akeem, a 21-year-old African prince who 
journeys to America to find a woman who'll 
love him for himself. When he gets to inher- 
city Queens and ends up working at a fast- 
food restaurant, the film stands revealed not_ 
as a fairy-tale romantic comedy but as a 
shoddy satire about money — a Satire 
littered with random black fantasies of 
upward (and downward) mobility. For the 
first time, Murphy is trying to be a nice guy 
on screen; he plays Akeem as a sweet, sexy 
Mr. Right and ends up neutering his comic 
personality. The movie doesn’t have one 
truly unhinged, crazy-hilarious moment in it, 
yet the sight of Murphy the leisure-class 
prince gracing the ghetto with his presence 
seems to satisfy audiences on a level that 
reaches beyond laughter. They're not just 
laughing at the canned gags — they're 
laughing along with Murphy, sharing (in 
some small way) in his trip to the bank. 
John Landis directed, in his usual bash-’em- 


, Over-the-head manner. With Arsenio Hall 


and James Earl Jones. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

* 2 COVERUP: BEHIND THE IRAN CON- 
TRA AFFAIR (1988). This documentary 
plays on our suspicions that we didn't get all 
the answers during the Irangate hearings; 
by the end, the whiff of paranoia it gives off 
has grown awfully strong. Among the film's 
vast network of charges: that the scandal 
was the latest project of a shadow govern- 
ment of operatives with CIA and military 
connections dedicated to ridding the world 
of all US opponents; and that the Iran- 
contra hearings were themselves part of the 
cover-up. These “‘revelations” have their 
roots in information uncovered by the 
Christic Institute, and though there’s no 
doubt the investigators did some digging, 
they offer almost no documentation for their 
allegations. The film raises some disturbing 
questions (among them, why the Senate 
committee gave the Iran-contra bunch such 
kid-gioves treatment), but its slapdash 
methodology doesn’t provide any answers. 
Directed by Barbara Trent. Somerville 
Theatre. 

*& XK CROSSING DELANCEY (1988). This 
gentle romantic comedy asks the question 
can a nice Jewish girl (Amy Irving) who's 
made a home for herself in the WASPiest 
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folds of the New York literary establishment 
find happiness with a very, very Jewish 
pickle vendor (Peter Riegert) from the 
Lower East Side? As Izzy (short for 
Isabelle), Irving gives a sly, delicate per- 
formance, and Riegert lets us see glimmers 
of soul in his proud, excessively withdrawn 
character. Yet the movie is too schematic, 
and aimost smug in the way it implies that 
Izzy has blinders on because she can’t see 
the virtues of this monosyllabic mensch. 
instead of letting Riegert’s charisma 

to the fore, the movie stacks the deck in his 
favor by having Irving drift into an affair with 
a famous novelist (Jeroen Krabbe) who 
turns out to be a phony. (You'd think these 
were the only two men she had to choose 
from in Manhattan.) The filmmakers are so 
enraptured with the notion that, yes, even a 
successful, beautiful, independent woman 
like Izzy is really just looking for a pickle 
vendor to call her own that we never really 
discover what it is that draws this unlikely 
coupie together. Script by Susan Sandler; 
directed by Joan Micklin Silver. Cheri, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


*%DEAD RINGERS (1988). In David 
Cronenberg’s psychosexual thriller, Jeremy 
Irons plays identical-twin gynecologists who 
are symbiotic soul mates. Beverly is shy and 
awkward, a workaholic drone; Elliot is a 
suave ladykiller. Nevertheless, the two share 
their thoughts and feelings and even the 
same woman, whom they both sleep with, 
one twin impersonating the other. Based on 
the true story of the Marcus brothers, the 
Ganunde tislecbintned etedoecasiiees 
of it lacks the kind of lurid power you 

from Cronenberg. A lot of rod sear is 
Jeremy lrons, who turns in what may be the 
dullest double performance on record. He's 








Josef von Sternberg silent is about a dock 
woman (Betty Compson) he rescues from 


(in a triple role) Peter Sellers. 2 Brattle. 


*& kk EIGHT OUT (1988). John 
Sayles's film has an irresistible subject: the 
fixing of the 1919 World Series by members 
of the Chicago White Sox and gangster 
Arnold Rothstein. The story rests on the 
tension between the baliplayer’s motives 
and their drive to play the game as well as 
they can. The movie is entertaining, but not 
because of what Sayles has done with the 
material. His lack of technique is painfully 
apparent: in terms of: style, the film is 
nothing but photography. And Sayles has 
turned out to be a deflated, clumsy 
screenwriter who doesn’t know how to find 
a dramatic focus or shape scenes for 
actors. Still, several of the performers really 
crackle, especially D.B. Sweeney as ““Shoe- 
less’’ Joe Jackson, Clifton James as the 
Sox's owner, and John Cusack, who's stuck 








with the sap role but triumphs anyway. In ° 


one witty scene, Sayles, playing Ring 
Lardner, shows considerable smarts. But 
after half a dozen pictur3s as a director he’s 
stil a busher. Copley Place, Harvard 
Square, West Newton. 

EVERYBODY'S ALL AMERICAN (1968). 
Romantic comedy about a football hero 
(Dennis Quaid), his college sweetheart 
(Jessica Lange) , and his hero-worshipping 
nephew (Timothy Hutton). Directed by 
Taylor Hackford. Charles, suburbs. 


***A FISH CALLED WANDA (1968). 
Written by John Cleese, this jewel-heist 
comedy is crude, relentiess, and ugly to look 
at, yet it throws off its own nutso sparks. It's 
about characters who are up to their necks 
in doublecrosses, and the elaborate farce 
plot spins directly out of their improvisa- 
tions; what happens is every bit as surpris- 
ing to us as it is to them. The crooks include 
Otto (Kevin Kline) , a psychopathic macho 
freak who fancies himself a super-inteliec- 
tual; Wanda (Jamie Lee Curtis), a femme 
fatale who's a genius at juggling lies; and 
Ken (Michael Palin) , a stutterer who adores 
animals. When Wanda’s secret pian to steal 
the jewels goes awry, she strikes up a 








relationship with a proper, middle-class 
barrister (Cleese) who may know where 
the loot is. The movie has an atmosphere of 
suppressed kinkiness that’s at once garish 
and enjoyable. It's not nearly as subtle as 
the classic Ealing comedies it recalls, but it 
has the right, amoral spirit, some very funny 
performances, and a surprisingly effective 
romantic turn by Cleese. Directed by the 78- 
year-old Charles Crichton. Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs. 


*& & %2 GORILLAS IN THE MIST (1988). As 
Dian Fossey, who spent 18 years studying 
the mountain gorillas of Rwanda before 
being murdered in 1985, Sigourney Weaver 
gives a fierce, often fearless performance. 
She seems to be existing in the character's 
psyche, moving from breathless astonish- 
ment at being in the midst of the gorillas to 
bottomless grief and fury when she dis- 
covers the animals are being slaughtered by 








poachers. The triumph of Weaver's per- - 


formance is that she dares to play Fossey as 
a woman whose heroism can’t be separated 
from her obsession. Would that the fiim- 
makers had shown as much imagination 
and nerve. Anna Hamilton Phelan’s script is 
a classic TV-movie job of cooling out volatile 
material, and it’s nearly incompetent at 
sketching in basic background information. 
There are some improvised scenes with 
Weaver and the gorillas that shimmer with 
an unforced magic, but director Micheal 
Apted doesn't provide the sweep or the 
passionate love of adver-ture that the movie 
needs. With Bryan Brown and John Omirah 
Miluwi, who brings humor and grace to the 
role of Pe Bran tracker. Cheri, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, 

hr ATHE QRADUATE (1907). The huge- 
ly popular story of a boy, a girl, and a Mrs. 
Robinson has dated considerably, though it 
remains a great period piece — one of the 
few genuinely charming alienated-youth 
comedies of its era. Dustin Hoffman's Ben 
now looks like less of a hero, but his comic 
inflections are matchless. Mike Nichols 
directed. & Brattle. 





HALLOWEEN 4 (1988). What would the 
holiday be without a visit from Michael? The 
psycho next door returns in his fourth 
slashfest. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

THE HOOLIGANS (1959). Carios Saura’s 
first film is the tale of a teenage gang that 
robs a factory to finance a friend's bull- 
fighting career. Harvard Film Archive. 


*& k KIMAGINE: JOHN LENNON (1988). 











graphs, and 
ings (ali of which Yoko Ono made available 
to the filmmakers) , plus many familiar clips 
of the Beatles, the film is unabashedly 
doting, a love poem to the man who was 
rock's most impassioned iconociast. Most 
of it spins on the duality of Lennon's 
temperament: the proud, mocking skeptic 
who could give himself over completely to 
feelings of tenderness, vulnerability, 
passion. The fiim lacks the shape (and 
depth) of a great documentary. Yet it 


‘succeeds in showing us how John ap- 


proached life as a series of disconnected 
but heightened moments — a quality that 
came through in the overpowering direct- 

ness of his singing and songwriting. 

Produced by David L. Wolper, and directed 
by Andrew Solt. Charles, Harvard Square. 

*kkkkIT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 
(1934). The stars, Claudette Colbert and 
Clark Gable, wanted nothing to do with this 
comedy, but it became a huge popular and 
critical success, winning Oscars for best 
picture, director (Frank Capra), 
screenplay, and actor and actress. Colbert 
is the headstrong heiress running away from 
her father to marry a playboy, and Gabie is 
the out-of-work who agrees 
to help her in return for her exciusive story. 
They fall for each other, of course, and 
along the way he lectures her in everything 
from managing money to the proper way of 
dunking a doughnut. (She shows him up, 
however, in the classic hitchhiking scene.) 
The original screwball road comedy remains 
one of the freshest, funniest, and sexiest of 
ail American movies. And Capra's direction 
evokes a muddling-through-adversity, De- 
pression-era spirit that's casual, sassy, and 
tough in the best sense. @ Harvard Film 
Archive. 





L 


THE LAST SONG (1957). A singer suc- 
cumbs to despair when her boyfriend, a 
matador, is killed. Directed by Juan de 
Orduna. Harvard Film Archive. 

*&*kXTHE LAST TEMPTATION OF 
CHRIST (1988). Despite some flat pass- 
ages (and a few silly ones), Martin 
Scorsese's adaptation of the Nikos 
Kazantzakis novel is a radiant and genuinely 
religious film — as impassioned a vision of 
the Gospels as we're likely to see on screen. 
Scorsese has given us a Christ burdened 
with self-consciousness, a Messiah who 
Stands back and watches himself save 
mankind. Yet the effect couldn't be farther 
from blasphemy. This tormented, enrap- 
tured Jesus is an organic figure who 
demands the fullest empathy and awe; the 
film works by merging his super-earthly 
burdens with our earthly ones. Scorsese's 
Style is almost startlingly conventional here, 
an honest attempt to wipe away the hoky 
grandiosity of Biblical epics. The big fantasy 
sequence at the end is actually something 
of a disaster, yet the film finds its dramatic 





power in Jesus’s confrontation of the 
physical fact of crucifixion: his consuming 
apprehension of the pain. Willem Dafoe’s 
beautiful performance brings this to life, and 
Scorsese gives us the most brilliant crucifix- 


. lon scene ever filmed, a nightmare that 


seems to melt into golden-surreal ecstasy. 
With Harvey Keitel as. Judas, Barbara 
Hershey as Mary Magdalene, and David 
Bowie as Pilate. Paris. 

THE LITTLE APARTMENT (1958). Italian 
director Marco Ferreri (Tales of Ordinary 
Madness) made his debut with this satire 
about a young newlywed who marries his 
elderly landiady in hopes of inheriting her 
place, so that he and his young bride will 
have somewhere to live. Harvard Film 
Archive. 





MADAME SOUSATZKA (1988). Shirley 
MacLaine has beamed down long enough 
to star in her first film since Terms of 
Endearment. She plays an eccentric Old 
World piano teacher who lives in London 
and takes only gifted students. With Peggy 
Ashcroft, Twiggy, and Leigh Lawson; 
directed by Join Schlesinger. Copley Place, 
Circle. 

MAIN STREET (1956). This Spanish drama 
follows a 35-year-old single woman con- 
sidered too old to marry and the conse- 
quences of a‘cruel practical joke. Directed 
by Juan Antonio Bardem. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

kkkY%THE MANCHURIAN CAN- 
DIDATE (1962). Great fun, if not as 
shocking or outrageous as it seemed when 
it came out. John Frankenheimer's long- 
Out-of-circulation film is at once the original 
“visionary’’ Hollywood black comedy and a 
first-rate thriller, one that anticipated by 
nearly a decade the impassioned con- 
Spiracy thrillers of the 1970s. A strangely 
effete American soldier (Laurence Harvey) 
returns from Korea to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. One of his 
former platoon members (Frank Sinatra) 
discovers that Harvey has, in fact, been 
brainwashed by the reds and turned into a 
zombie assassin. The movie has the slightly 
unreal texture of a comic dream, one in 
which the joke is always dangling just out of 
sight. Yet there’s an oddity at its core. This 
satire of commie-baiting paranoia actually 
buys into the idea of the red conspiracy — 
it uses the very mindset it’s dismantling to 
whip its audience into a gleeful frenzy. With 





Written by George Axelrod, from the novel 
by Richard Condon. Coolidge Corner, 
MARCELINO, BREAD AND WINE (1954). 
Spanish drama about a six-year-old orphan 
who grows up in virtual solitude after being 
taken in by monks. Directed by Ladisiav 
Vajda. Harvard Film Archive. 

*&& k&%: MARRIED TO THE MOB (1968). 


backyard-barbecue world swimming in 
kitsch. The heroine is Angela De Marco 
(Michelle Pfeiffer), a Long Island Mafia 
widow who can’t seem to free herself of the 
local underworid ‘‘family,’’ even after she 
selis her possessions and moves herself and 
her kid into a crummy Lower East Side walk- 
up. Matthew Modine is the young fed who 
puts her under surveillance and ends up 
saving her. As always, Demme redeems 
what it is to be a rebel; he understands that 
we all make small choices either to conform 
or to be ourselves — and that, to an extent, 
our souls live and die by those choices. The 
movie isn't as rich as Demme's splendidly 
dangerous screwball comedy Something 


toughness, though the picture is stolen by 
the coarser, more emotional mob 
characters — Dean Stockwell as the cuddly 
crime boss Tony “The Tiger’’ Russo and 
Mercedes Ruehi as his fearlessly possessive 
wife. Copley Place, suburbs. 
@MEMORIES OF ME (1988). In this utterly 
shameless comedy drama, Billy Crystal and 
Alan King are either tugging our heartstrings 
or dropping their pants. Crystal is a New 
York physician who suffers a heart attack 
and travels to LA to reunite with his father 
(King) — a gregarious, overbearing movie 
extra he hasn't seen for years. Will it 
surprise anyone that the movie is about how 
these two learn to love each other again? 
Directing for the first time, Henry Winkler 
turns the wonderful, robust obviousness of 
Catskill shtick into heartwarming psy- 
chobabbie, until nobody feels like laughing. 
When Crystal and King aren’t rehashing old 
wounds (and even older jokes), the film 
indulges in that form of show-biz sentimen- 
tality where a man’s life is measured not by 
what he did but by how many peopie show 
up at his funeral. With JoBeth Williams. 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
METAMORPHOSIS (1975). East Coast 
premiere of Ivo Dvorak’s film of Franz 
Kafka’s classic tale of the Prague salesman 
transformed into an insect. Completed more 
than a dozen years ago, the film was unable 
to find a distributor in Sweden (where it was 
made) and was finally discovered last year 
at the Mill Valley film festival. Brattle. 
*&**KTHE MUMMY (1932). Boris Karloff 
plays the mummified Egyptian priest who 
searches for his long-lost love after being 
revived by an archaeologist. Karl Freund 
directed this legendary horror film, and it 
remains a marvel of atmosphere and 
restraint. Museum of Fine Arts. 


*&*‘%:NOSFERATU, THE VAMPYRE 
(1979). Werner Herzog's version of Dracula 
was inspired by Murnau’s 1922 version. 
Herzog's imagery echoes Murnau’s, and at 
some points expands on it, as in the creepy 
sequence where the streets of Bremen 
become cluttered with coffins. The movie is 

Continued on page 46 











*** THINGS CHANGEF’ is so charming, 
so winning, that you’ll leave the theatre with 
a spring in your step and a glow in your heart .. . 
it is destined to become one of the year’s 
most popular movies?’ 
Gene Shalit, NBC-TV TODAY SHOW 


‘Seok k. Wickedly and wistfully funny . . 
a film of great beauty that never takes 
itself too seriously to have some fun?’ 

Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 








DON AMECHE JOE MANTEGNA, 


HANGE 


A comedy about two guys 
who take the mob for a ride. 
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HELP US IN WELCOMING | 


OCTOBER 28, 1988 







BACK TO BOSTON! 
JOIN US FOR THE 
l 3th ANNIVERSARY 


SECTION THREE, 








2 CELEBRATION! 

5 OCTOBER 28 

Sli 12 MIDNIGHT whatelse?) 
wii At The nweaith eon Theatre 
“i Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


5459334 
For Details! 














Great films 
in a great place. 
Enjoy them all 


this fall. 


On Friday nights at 7:30 p.m., take a trip back through 
time in the new Plimoth Plantation Visitor Center theater. 
Enjoy the whole series or choose a few favorites. 



















October 21: “Our Town” 

October 28: “Hester Street” 

November 4: “The Night of the Shootirig Stars” - 
November 18: “Pather Panchali” 

November 25: “Fiddler on the Roof” 

December 2: “King of Hearts” 

December 9: “Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
December 16: “Brigadoon” 






We're doing it all this fall...including 17th-Century dining 
on Saturday evenings, interesting courses and workshops, 

and more! Please send or call for the Fall Calendar of 
Events, 







We're just off Route 3 in Plymouth. Watch for.our sigyis. 


Dept. P, P.O. Box 1620, Plymouth, MA 62360" 
(508) 746-1622, ext. 367 
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lumpy and the acting uneven (Bruno Ganz 
makes a vacant Jonathan Harker), but 
there are flashes of brilliance. Klaus Kinski is 
fascinating as Dracula; the scene in which 
Lucy (Isabelle Adjani, as eerily beautiful as 
ever) detains him in her bed until daylight is 
one of the most unusual pieces of erotica 
ever shot. Z Brattle. 


THE PEARL (1947). Mexican version of the 
John Steinbeck novella about how a pear! 
diver's discovery of a rare specimen 
changes his and his wife's lives. Directed by 
Emilio Fernandez. Museum of Fine Arts. 
PLAYING AWAY (1988). British satire 
about an all-white village that, as part of a 
Third World awareness week, invites an 
Afro-Caribbean cricket team to come for 
the weekend. Directed by Horace Ove. 
Brattle. 

%& KPUNCHLINE (1988). As Steven Gold, 
a New York comedian aching for the big 
time, Tom Hanks gives a reckless, jarring, 
unlikable performance — and he’s sensa- 
tional. Hanks lets you feel how Gold's 
routines are the life raft he’s climbed onto to 
get clear of the sharks snapping at his toes. 
He plants you inside the character's in- 
stability. Unfortunately, the movie ends up 
being about Lilah (Sally Field), a New 
Jersey housewife trying to balance her 
conventional suburban life with her comedy 
gigs. The way writer/director David Seltzer 
has the story, with Steven acting as 
Lilah’s foil and Lilah preening and mugging 
her way to victory, Fieid might almost have 
written the movie herself. She makes 
scrunched-up Lucille Ball faces and does 
her arthritic-pixie walk; she's utterly insuf- 
ferable. Field and Hanks are preposterous 
together, but she’s a match for Seltzer, who 
blows a promising subject with his shame- 
less sentimentality. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 


RAIN OR SHINE (1930). Early Frank Capra 
talkie about a pair of vagabonds who meet 
in a traveling circus. Brattle. 

*&*XTHE ROCKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW (1976). The horror-camp extrava- 
ganza that still draws midnight crowds. Its 
story of two dorky, all-American kids (Barry 
Bostwick and Susan Sarandon) who find 
themselves indoctrinated into the pansexual 
ways of Dr. Frank 'n’ Furter is no more 
outrageous than La cage aux folles, but only 
a curmudgeon would deny the magnetism 
of Tim Curry, whose lip-smacking rendition 
of ‘‘Sweet Transvestite” remains one of the 
high points in all of cult movies. Jim 
Sharman directed. 2 Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square. 

















*&* xk *KSALAAM BOMBAY! (1988). This 
first feature film from the Indian director 
Mira Nair suggests a cross between Dickens 
and the Italian neo-reaiists. It’s a scalding, 
startlingly lyrical exploration of the lives of 
Bombay street children. The main character 
is a young boy named Krishna (Shafiq 
Syed), who, after being kicked out of his 
house and abandoned by the traveling 
circus he works for; gets a job peddling 
glasses of tea in Bombay's red-light district. 
The cast of characters includes Krishna's 
pal Chillum (Raghubir Yadav), 
addict on a hopeless downward course; 
Chillum’s boss Baba (Nana Pateker), a 
pimp who lives with a whore (Aneeta 
Kanwar) and their beautiful, fragile daugh- 
ter (Hansa Vithal); and a terrified, quietly 
rebellious virgin (Chanda Sharma) who is 
purchased by a local madam and then given 
to Baba to be “trained."’ The acting is 
superb, and Nair (like Bufiuel} has a gift for 
the corrosive poetry Of poverty and brutali- 
ty; there are images here that burrow their 
way into your memory. Nickelodeon. 
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1 OMNIMAX-! 





Nature and man. New and old. All around you. 
The Omni Theater’s huge domed screen and 84 
loudspeakers will challenge your senses. 
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No words. No plot. Nostars. 
dnoway to prepare yourself 
for the experience. 


In Chronos, time is sped up, slowed down, and sped up again. 





So come see Chronos. There’s no experience like it. Oni Theater 











ADVANCE TICKETS are available at the box office or by calling $23-6664 with credit card (MasterCard and Visa only with 
service charge). Tickets also available at Bostix at Faneuil Hall. Reservations cannot be made over the phone on the day of the show. 
Chronos showings: Thursday 9:00 PM; Friday 6:00 PM and 10:00 PM; Saturday 10:00 PM. — parking day and evening. 
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A World 
Apart 


Daily at 7:20 & 9:30 


Sat. & Sun. at 2:10, 











4:40, 7:20 & 9:30 
The finest aff mate mowes now in both Canemas | & 2 
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THE BEST IN GAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROM L.A 





NEW PROGRAM 














EVERY WEDNESDAY 
















kkKKAKTHE STORY OF ADELE H. 
(1975). in the journals of Victor Hugo’s 
daughter, Frangois Truffaut found the in- 
spiration for his most impassioned film, and 
one of the most intense and empathetic 
portraits of romantic obsession ever put on 
the screen. Isabelle Adjani plays Adéle, who 
travels in 1863 from her family’s home in the 
Channel Islands to Nova Scotia to follow 
Pinson (Bruce Robinson), an English 
lieytenant she's had a brief affair with. To 
Pinson, a callous rake, Adéle is a discarded 
conquest who continues to annoy him, but 
that hardly matters to her; she uses him as 
an object upon which she can lavish all her 
fantasies of romantic fulfiliment. The movie 
doesn’t shy away from Adéle’s deviousness 
or foolishness, but in giving herself over 
completely to romantic madness, she 
acheives a heroic stature and a frightening, 
triumphant freedom. Adjani gives a fearless 
performance that seems more lived than 
acted. Y Brattle. 
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TALKING TO THE ENEMY: VOICES OF 
SORROW AND RAGE. Set in the Middle 
East, this drama focuses on the conflict 
between a Palestinian journalist and an 
Israeli editor. Directed by Mira Hamermesh. 





Institute of Contemporary Art. 


THEY LIVE (1988). in John Carpenter's 
latest, aliens have invaded earth and, 
through the ‘ ‘high-tech manipulation of their 
subconscious,"’ blended in with us. With 
“Rowdy’’ Roddy Piper, Keith David, and 
Foster. Beacon Hill, Allston, suburbs. 

*& & 4 THE THIN BLUE LINE (1988). Erro! 
Morris’s documentary is an inquiry into the 
case of Randall Adams, who has spent the 
last 12 years serving a life sentence for the 
1976 murder of a Dallas cop — a murder 
the movie all but proves he didn’t commit. 
Morris investigates the case with an ob- 
sessive meticulousness and bizarre hyper- 
clarity. Intercutting interviews, dramatic re- 
enactments of the murder, and magnified 
images suggested by details in the case, he 
goes after the cinematic equivalent of such 
non-fiction novels as in Cold Blood and The 
Executioner's Song. But his manically spare 
and repetitive style can drive you out of your 
head: The movie has a floating affectedness 
and an exaggerated visual attack; after a 
while, it all begins to seem humorous in a 
weird, postmodern way. Still, halfway 
through, the power of the content begins to 
seep through, and something even more 
horrifying than the murder emerges: the 
gulling of an. innocent man. The movie is 
fake art, but Randall Adams's story is 
bigger than the defects in Morris's sensibili- 
ty. When you leave the theater, the one 
question burning in your head is, ‘Can this 
movie get the poor bastard out of prison?” 
Nickelodeon. 

* & KTHINGS.CHANGE (1988). In David 
Mamet's second film (co-written with Shel 


doesn’t try too hard, a touch of wistfuiness. 
Ameche brings a delightful, goofy melan- 
choly to his role, though his 


ings keep shining up Mamet's dialogue. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

kkk%:TWO ENGLISH GIRLS (1972). 
Frangois Truffaut returns to Henri-Pierre 
Roche, the source of Jules and Jim, for this 
story of the affairs a young Frenchman has 
with two beautiful Anglo sisters (Kika 
Markham and Stacey Tendeter) . The films 
share the romantic turn and turnabout; the 
candid, dramatic letters, the rush of narra- 
tion, the atmosphere of the Paris bars. But 
whereas the earlier picture recalled F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, this one feels denser, more 
Jamesian. The actresses are fine, the 
screenplay (by Truffaut and Jean Gruault) 
is magnificent, and Nestor Almendros’s 
photography is extraordinarily delicate, like 
rainbow reflections on a seashell. There's a 
fly in the ointment, however: Jean-Pierre 
Leaud, who plays the hero with a clownish 
lack of depth. Brattle. 
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U2: RATTLE AND HUM (1988). Bono, 
Edge, and the boys make their big-screen 
debut in this concert-film-cum-documen- 
tary of last year's American tour. Directed 
by Phil Joanau. Cheri, suburbs. 


*&*k*XWAR OF THE WORLDS (1953). 
George Pal’s spooky special effects are the 
highlight of this version of the H.G. Wells 
classic about an invasion from Mars. The 
lead, Gene Barry, is stiff in the '50s-leading- 
man manner, but the film remains 
memorable for its richly imagined invasion. 
Pal really lets you feel civilization as we 
know it is unraveling, and the shots of Barry 
walking along deserted streets past silently 
blinking traffic lights are every bit as 
disquieting as the — hovering in 
the sky. 2 Somerville T 

xk k*»WHO patel ROGER RABBIT 
(1988). This comedy takes what's always 








seemed a cheesy gimmick — mixing live 





— 


action and animation — and revives it with 
an intricacy. and ease you wouldn't have 
thought possible. Teaming up with animator 
Richard Williams, director Robert Zemeckis 
proves himself the most sophisticated 
slapstick intelligence now working in mov- 
ies. The plot (based on Chinatown) 
involves Toon star Roger Rabbit and a 
down-on-his-luck private eye (Bob 
Hoskins) who helps clear ‘iim of a murder 
charge; it’s the film's weakest aspect 
Zemeckis doesn’t parody the gumshoe 
conventions as much as he might have, and 
he doesn’t really blur the barriers between 
real life and cartoons, What gives the movie 
its edge is the idea that the Toons are 
subject to the same studio scandais that 
human stars are. There's a neat gag behind 


nearly every one of the numerous cartoon . 


cameos. and the way the Toons move 
through the physica! universe is so techni- 
cally iazzling it carries its Own satirical kick 
Wit? Christopher Lioyd, who gives a terrific 
scary performance as tne evi! Judge Doom. 
ind the voice of Kathleen Turner as Roger's 
voluptuous wife. Copley Place, suburbs 

*&*&*k*XWHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA 
WOOLF? (1966). Richard Burton and Eliza- 
beth Taylor bring some of the excitement of 
live theater to their confrontations in the 
brilliant, lacerating screen version of Ed- 
ward Albee's play about marital games in a 
small New England college town. The 
dialogue is flossier than that of O'Neill. or 
Tennessee Williams, but it generates its own 
music, flowing between rhapsodic neurosis 
and release. Taylor won an Oscar for ner 


brassy Martha, but it’s Burton who delivers, 


the knockout performance. His George is 
weak, jaded, seething, tragic — a tour de 
force. With George Segal anq Sandy 
Dennis. Mike Nichols directed. Z Brattle. 
*XWINGS OF DESIRE (1988). Wim 
Wenders's fantasy grows out of the same 
brooding mood as his earlier films, out its 
luxurious melancholy is much easier to take. 
The protagonists are a pair of angels 
(Bruno Ganz and Otto Sander) who drift 
around Berlin observing people, listening in 
on their private longings and wishing that 
they, too, could become mortal. Wenders 
treats the angels’ dreams the same way he 
treats the spiritual lives of the Berliners: as a 
series cf fragmented, almost abstract hopes 
you can project your own feelings onto. Yet 
the people here aren’t characters, exactly; 
they're more like spiritual props. (The film's 
one true character is the scarred, neurotic 
city, fendered in monochromatic black-and- 
white.) Wenders achieves an atmosphere 
of rhapsodic blankness that begins to fade 
after about an hour, and the scenes in which 
Ganz talis for a beautiful trapeze artist are 
like an academic’s attempt at romanticism. 
Wings of Desire is poetic, but it isn’t 
powerful; it's a mood piece that finally 
speaks to littie beyond its own open- 
endedness. Somerville Theatre. 

*& WITHOUT A CLUE (1988). This Sheriock 


.Holmes spoof takes off from a clever 


premise: that Dr. Watson (Ben Kingsley) , a 
deductive genius afraid to let his hobby of 
sleuthing come out in the open, inventéd a 
fictional aiter ego named Sherlock Holmes, 
and that when his stories caught on, he was 
forced to come up with an actual Hoimes 
and gave the part to a drunken, womanizing 
actor (Michael.Caine) . instead of thinking 
througn the premise, though, the film relies 
on tired physical gags. !t barely touches on 
the most obvious sources for comedy: 
Watson's horror when his fictional creation 
becomes bigger than him; Holmes’s vanity 
at anything that makes him look bad. As 
Hoimes, Michael! Caine has the right air of 
comic dissolution, but ne’s stranded without 
material. And Kingsiey’s Watson is so 
heavy-spirited and pompous he’s practical- 
ly begging to be defiated. in his smail role as 
Watson's publisher, Peter Cook comes off 
best, providing a few brief moments of 
English dottiness in bloom. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 

*&*&k KA WORLD APART (1968). Set in 
Johannesburg in 1963, this vibrantly in- 
telligent political drama telis the story of 
Diana Roth (Barbara Hershey), a white 
upper-middie-class anti-dpartheid journalist 
whose imprisonment under the 90-Day 
Detention Act tears her family apart We see 
much of the action through the eyes of her 
13-year-old daughter (Jodhi May). who 
views her mother’s activism with a mixture 
of resentment and contusion. The movie is 
about the link between what nappens to the 
Roths and the systematic oppression of 
South African biacks. And though it never 
pretends the indignities suffered by the two 
races are morally equivalent, it gets inside 
the horrid power of apartheid. It dramatizes 
how a government like South Africa's 
invades and violates private life, producing 
feelings of denial and injustice so intense 
they become a quiet form of madness. The 
gifted cinematographer Chris Menges 
directed, and though it's only his first outing, 
he produces a swift, clean documentary 
surface and stages some scenes with the 
purity of a master With Linda Mvusi. Wes? 
Newton 
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** *YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
(1938). George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart's play, a delightful screwball comedy 
about a family of nonconformists, was a 
huge hit, but Frank Capra wasn’t satisfied 
with it: he had Robert Riskin rewrite it in the 
glorified-little-man mode that was Capra's 
trademark. in beefed-up versions of the 
hero and heroine roles, Jimmy Stewart and 
Jean Arthur are charming, and they share 
the best-written of the added scenes, set in 
a restaurant. And Mischa Auer makes a 
pretty funny Kolenkhov (the Russian dance 
instructor) , but as the wise, live-and-let-live 
grandfather, Lionel Barrymore is a gold- 
plated Hollywood fraud. Brattle 

YOUNGER GENERATION (1929). Frank 
Capra directed this melodrama (written by 
Fannie Hurst) about a young Jewish man’s 
efforts to break into New York society and 
deny his roots. With Jean Hershoit. Brattle. 








“BIRD’ PROCLAIMS EASTWOOD 
A MAJOR AMERICAN DIRECTOR.” 


—Richard Schickel TIME 


“Bira’ is amoving tribute and a labor of love. The portrait it offers is one 
Charlie Parker's admirers will recognize. The soundtrack is superb: 


—Janet Maslin THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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“THE ONE INDISPUTABLE MASTERPIECE 
OF ALL THE FILMS RELEASED $0 FAR IN 1988,” 


~ Charles Taylor, BOSTON PHOENL! 
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© CRRCON ENTERTAINER OUP 4. HITS RESERVE 


USACinemas 
EXCLUSIVE. [“woxtSaeDn 
ENGAGEMENT 4241500 
1:00-3:10-5:20-7:30-9:40 — Fri-Sat 12:00 Mid. 
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3IRIY_ FOREST WH — R DIANE VENORA MUSIC SCORE BY LENNIE NIEHAUS 
WRITTEN BY JOEL OLIANSKY EXECUTIVE PRODUCER DAVID VALDES 
PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY CLINT EASTWOOD Sigasrse 
(Rae, 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
USA CINEMAS v1 USA CINEMAS 
| | | NICKELODEON 0-30-1890 | HARVARD SQ. yor 
Ry 606 Comm. Ave 245. 10 Church Street DAILY 
| i 424-1500 6:45-9:4 864-4580 
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Can a court determine 
how we should live, 
how we should love, 
how we should raise 
our children? 


Now Anna must prove 
that she 
isa 


good mother. 





DIANE 
KEATON 


THE 


GOOD 
| MOTHER 


Rein Sr"|5 iin ai 
STARTS FRIDAY, 


NOVEMBER 4TH! 


("USA Cinemas) 
PARIS |[naRvano $e. }(cuestiuT fi 


BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. 
267-8181 864-4 "277-2500 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS Geners! Cinema 
WOBURN REVERE PEABODY 
RTE, 128 EXIT 35 & RTE. 38 ‘ NORTHSHORE SHOPPING CENTER 

3-5330 599-1310 


("USA Cinemas ){ SHOWCASE CINEMAS USA CINEMAS 
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$53-5005/237-5840 326-4955 628-7000 
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i “An ingenious, visually remarkable adaptation of 
§ ‘Alice In Wonderland’ .. . a film of wonder in its 
own right?’ —Rrobert Garrett, BOSTON GLOBE 


DIRECTED BY JAN SVANKMAJER, 
THE MASTER CZECH ANIMATOR 
NOT RECOMMENDED FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

OISTRIBUTOR FIRST RUN FEATURES 
6:15, 8:00, 9:45 
Sat., Sun. Mat. 1:00, 2:45, 4:30 


Starts Today Friday, Oct 28 


Magnificent... .a unique, infinitely 
nate) Viale mace)iar-\e [=m Com (-|a mC lolol mm 


Juay Stone. S & CHRONICLE 
A al-manle-ime)ce)elelarem->(e)e)¢-\(e)amelm-lam- la (tee) 0) 
ever to be put on film. VINCENT is an experience no 
presumably civilized moviegoer can afford to miss! 
Andrew Sarris, THE VILLAGE VOICE 











6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
Sat. Sun Mats 2:00, 4:00 


Exclusive Engagement 
Starts Friday, Nov. 4th 


“ONE OF per 





— Boston Globe 


“The historical 
find of the 
Boston Film 
Festival.” 


Boston Phoenix 


“Not to be 
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— Boston Herald J 

s AN ANGELIKA FILMS RELEASE 
—_ 9 ROSSANO BRAZZ! % 
: ALIDA VALLI E 

FOSCO GIACHETTI 

1988 An Angelika Fims Release 
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SOR ALL SHOWTIMES CALL: BOSTON 227-USAC SUBURBS 471-USAC 








OPLEY PLACE 266-1300. 


HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON % ON PREMISES DISCOUNT PARKING FOR 700 CARS * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE « COMPUTERIZED ADVANCE TICKET SALES 
+ ee P % EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS * NO MORNING SHOWS ON SUNDAYS 


Whoopi Goldberg 
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IAN HOLM DA 


: ANOTHER WOMAN 
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VARD $Q. 864-4580 


* 10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE * PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID AT HARVARD SQ. « EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS 


| 
| STARTS FRIDAY, Nov. 4th. 
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EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI/SAT NIGHTS JANUS 661-3737. 
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CAMB ST NEAR GOVT CTR 227 1330 t BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 
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‘JLLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 


A! 5 ¢ NOVEMBER 1988 


PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 


Skeletons in the closet 


The denial of death hrougs yu ages 


Heaven: A History 














SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOSTON PHOENIX 

























by Fred Turner 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent 
Two Lives, One Russia 
ay back in 1746, in the little Serbian village Mississippi Solo 
"e : , England, Their England 
of Kisilova, a vampire stalked the night. | Conteant on haunt 
a single week, he snuck up on nine sleep bj ew» cial 


: P John F. Kennedy 
burghers, choked them, and disap pearecay / Winslow Homer: Paintings 














leaving them to die the next day. Before they kicked of the Civil War 
the bucket, though, each victi aged to tell his ie: 
ucket, though, each victim ™ ged to te 
fellow townsmen that the vampire was none other vn Lane 
than Peter Plogojowitz, a local who'd passed by Isabel Allende 
A Shallow Grave 
away 10 weeks before: __.by James Purdy 
: The Queue 
The townathers promptly turned frantic. by ae Tee Sabin 
Could Peter have really come back from the Raymond Chandler’s 
dead? Finally in the middle of litnich Philip Marlowe 
ead! Finally, in the middie of a moonht night, The Captain 


and the Enemy 


they exhumed their-old friend only to discover by Gtaham Greene 


that his bodyhad hardly decomposed. His hair The Wine Dark Sea 
and nails had grown, his old skin had fallen awa ee 
grown, y Fine Frights 
and been replaced by a nice new pink one, and most edited by Ramsey Campbell 
A Hunger (poetry) 


by Lucie Brock-Broido 
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Continued on page 10 
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THE SHAH’S LAST RIDE, by William Shawcross. Simon and Schuster, 463 pages, $19.95. 














Interview 
with the 





by Gloria Emerson 


The Shah of Iran was seen for a minute in his old repellent glory on CBS this month when the 20-year Vampire 
anniversary show of 60 Minutes showed a snippet of an interview with Mike Wallace. There, once more, Queen 
was the King of Kings, Light of the Aryans, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, with the tightly sewn face of the Anne Rice 
despot, and, as always, his pronouncement of how he and his people were so deeply bound. The Shah stakes her claim 


always preferred being interviewed by famous Western journalists, never Iranians, for he understood the 


value of such publicity to him. | Holy Wars 


The delusion that the Shah embodied Iran and was deeply loved by his people was one deeply The Ach is weak, 
encouraged by the United States and other allies for their own reasons, and eventually led to his fall the spirit is killing 
and a wretched, wandering, exile that ended in Egypt, the only country where he was truly welcomed. 


By the time he died in July, 1980, the Shah had become an embarrassment, if not a source of torment, Note:book 
to the same countries that had so ardently courted and humored him. Iran, after all, had oil, 


was crucially located between the Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf and was considered an 


Continued on page 3 din 
rea 
Gloria Emerson, former foriegn correspondent and author, won the National Book Award for Winners & [Bis list. C t 


Losers, a book on Vietnam-and its effects. 
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BIBLE JUST 
™ DESSERT 


The Cake Bible by Rose Levy 
Beranbaum 

Your partner in the kitchen, this book 
shows how to mix tender layer cake in 
under five minutes, make a fabulous 
chocolate cake with three ingredients, 
and so much more. Morrow, $25.00 
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All foods Japanese are featured in this most delightful. detail-oriented cookbook, complete with a special section devoted to buying ingredients, 
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Japanese Cooking: Pure and Simple 
preparation methods, and necessary equipment. $7.98 ' 
Drawing from a range of rggdily available ingredients 






Mexican Family Cooking by Aida Gabilondo »ef Aida Gabillondo has created the first Mexican cookbook to truly 


serve the needs of American cooks. Fawcett, $19.95 
Bht to America generations ago but with effort-saving methods for 


Good Old Food by Irena Chalmers An appealing combination of nostalgia and 250 recipes for thy 
today’s time pressed chef. Barron's. $18.96 
The Gourmet Jewish Cook by Judy Zeidler Ambitious contemporary recipes that adhere to Jewish 
entertaining. Plus recipes for all the Jewish holidays. and celebrations. Morrow, $22.95 
China’s Food: A Photographic Journey by Reinhart Wolf Text by Lionel Tiger A lavish photo essay exploring how and why the foods are grown. bought. prepared and served in the 
People’s Republic of China. Its selected recipes allow any cook to sample the flavors of China at home. Publisher's List Price. $40.00 


CLASSIC COOKING 


satisfy the most demanding tastes are organized in’menus for easy 





Martha Stewart’s Quick Cook Menus by Martha Stewart — 
This follow-up to Quick Cook features 230 new recipes in 52 sical oe re ¥ 





¥ GASTRONOMIOUE 


seasonal menus that perfectly exemplify the Martha Stewart 





Martha Stewarts | | oe. & | 
| 
| 
| 





2 lifestyle — gracious, comtortable, and accessible. Crown, - 
WE = ~ 
i 7 Martha Stewart’s Secrets for Entertaining Videos: Z 
ing. { A Holiday Feast for Thanksgiving and Other Festive nA , 
Occasions and An Antipasto Buffet Dinner 
{ Two new editions to Martha Stewart’s-video series that present _ 
menus and recipes for a complete meal or party. Watch how inf "7 WEE 
she sets the table and serves the sumptuous dishes. A recipe ¥ 








booklet accompanies each video. Crown, $24.95 each 


Larousse Gastronomique Edited by Jenifer Harvey Lang The definitive reference book for amateur and professional 
cooks alike, Larousse explains Virtually everything there is to know about classical cuisine. Crown, $50.00 


AU NATURALE | 


Still Life with Menu by Mollie Katzen The first new Mollie Katzen cookbook in six years! This gallery of fine food and full-color 
reproductions of her paintings is the first major meatless cookbook designed as a menu cookbook. Over 200 recipes in 55 menus are a 
stunning celebration of natural ingredients. Ten Speed, $24.95 

The Moosewood Cookbook by Mollie Katzen A vegetarian cookbook that relies on high-protein ingredients such as cheese, eggs, 
nuts, grains, and legumes, plus fresh produce. These appealing dishes will put meat out of your mind. Ten Speed, $9.95 














. The Enchanted Broccoli Forest by Mollie Katzen If there is a category of classic vegetarian cookbooks, this would be one. It's a 
j STILL LIFE we” YH ~unique culinary guide to be enjoyed by meat-eaters and vegetarians alike. Ten Speed, $14.95 
F | Vineyard Season by Susan Branch With an emphasis on fresh foods and simple preparations, these recipes will tempt any palate — 


Sun-Dried Tomato Pesto, Iced Scallop Salad, Pumpkin Soup. Little Brown, $19.95 


Cooking from the Garden by Rosalind Creasy Beautiful color photographs illustrate the delicious recipes that celebrate contem- 
porary cuisine and the best in creative gardening from French and Italian gardens to Edible Flower and Heirloom gardens. 


Sierra Club, $35.00 


y WITH MENU | 
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ynd other timefess dotoace 


hy Mollie Katzen 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9: 30-7. Sat 10-6. Sunt 12-5 (Sept-May): (617) 267-8484, MasterCard and Visa Accepted. Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green. Line to Kenmore 
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Continued from page 1 
essential ally. 
William Shawcross’s 


Ride illuminates how the Shah's 
predicament after he left 
Teheran, in January 1979, is a 
metaphor for the shifting 
allegiances that shape, and so 
often infect, international 
politics. Shawcross says in his 
book, “the tale of the fall and 
exile of the Shah is one which 
illustrates the nature of 
relationships between states and 
leaders. It is a study of loyalty 
and convenience.” 

None of it is pretty. It was the 
British and the Americans who 
conspired, and succeeded, in 
overthrowing Iran’s prime 
minister, Dr. Mohammed 
Mossadeq, in the summer of 
1953. The Shah — who had been 
shorn of his powers by Mossadeq 
— was jubilant. He told Kim 
Roosevelt, a leading CIA player: 
“T owe my throne to God, my 
people — and to you.” 

The Shah turned increasingly 
to the United States for support 
of his regime, always demanding 
more military aid. With the help 
of the CIA he built a formidable 
secret police called SAVAK to 
destroy domestic opposition. 
When in 1972 President Nixon 
and Henry Kissinger visited the 
Shah, Nixon praised the Shah for 
the way he was running his 
country and encouraged him to 
ignore “our liberals’ griping”’ 


about human rights. 
He was our moggter. 
Most of The Shafi’s Last Ride 


details the appalling journey of 
the ailing man, his wife, anda 
small entourage to find a home 
they considered appropriate and 
secure and medical treatment for 
his cancer. It is a compelling and 
horrifying account because it 
details the torment and 
exploitation of aman who had 
tormented and abused so many 
of his own people, yet seemed 
incapable of the smallest degree 
of insight about his dilemma. He 
was stoic, baffled, sorrowful, and 
yes, brave, always believing that 
his own son, the crown prince, 
might succeed him. 

The book begins with the 
fateful last months of the Shah’s 
reign when, as a British 
ambassador noted, “the Shah 
was unable to acknowledge that 
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- Brief reviews 


power had slid from him like 
snow from the mountains in 
spring.” Never at ease with 
Iranians, isolated, hoping for 
instructions on how to save 
himself from his old allies, the 
Shah seemed shell-shocked. 
What he could not comprehend 
was that the forces opposing him 
were his own people now 
suffering from an economy 
careening out of control. The oil 
was gone and in its place there 
were strikes, shortages, 
demonstrations, and an 
increasing clamor for the return 
of the Shah’s despised enemy, 
the Ayatollah Khomeini, still in 
exile in Paris. 

The Ayatollah returned to. 
Teheran in February 1978, less 
than a month after the Shah had 
departed. When the Shah was in 
New York for medical treatment 

‘the following year, the US 
embassy in Teheran was 
occupied and the hostages taken. 
Always fearful of this possibility, 
President Carter, whose own 
presidency was now doomed, 
was convinced that he had to get 
the Shah out if the hostages were 
to be released. 

Shawcross’s rich history spares 
us none of the squalid goings-on: 
the countries that shut out the 
Shah, those who let him in to 
promote their own self-interests, 
and the eight separate groups of 
doctors who cared for the Shah 
over the last years of his life, 
giving different diagnoses and 
advice and clearly jealous of each 
other. It is enough to arouse a 
slight sympathy for the Shah 
until one remembers SAVAK and 
all that the earlier chapters in The 
Shah’s Last Ride reveal. 

In this compelling work, 
Shawcross only strengthens the 
reputation he won for an earlier 
book, Sideshow: Kissinger, 
Nixon and the Destruction of 
Cambodia. A few of the major 
players in Sideshow appear again 
in his newest book, to the 
misfortune of so many. 


CAAA RR Am 
HEAVEN: A HISTORY, by 
Colleen McDannell and 
Bernhard Lang. Yale University 
Press, 410 pages, $29.95. 


Here is a book that recovers the 
rich tradition of a notion all but 
lost to our pretty well de- 
mythologized and inconsolable 
age. Indeed, Yale University 
Press even claims it is the first 
history of heaven ever written. 

The authors, who are 
professors of history and religion, 
at the universities of Maryland 
and of Paderborn, West 
Germany, respectively, say they 
have written a social and cultural 
history not of the doctrine of 
heaven but of images of heaven, 
and that therein lies a 
fundamental key to Western 
society and culture. 

Starting with the ancient 
Semitic world, McDannell and 
Lang march through the 
centuries classifying humanity’s 
visions of life everlasting as 
either theocentric or 
anthropocentric. That is their 
major insight, but instead of a 
succinct account, they write it 
repetitiously. The illustrations 
however, all in black-and-white, 
keep the book moving: medieval 
cathedrals and mosaics, paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Rubens, 
Blake, and Rossetti, all follow 
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Heaven's expositors are 
especially lucid and compelling 
in their chapters on medieval 
promises and on Renaissance 
paradise. Their description of 
scholastic speculations on 
heaven as pure light and on the 
thoughts of Thomas Aquinas 
about a heaven where friendship 
would be unnecessary and 
distracting, convey the 
complexity and resonance of 
medieval theology. 








By the time courtly poets, 
mystics, and Renaissance 
humanists began ruminating 


| abouteternity, it became a place 


not only of intimate friendship 
but of leisure, ladies, and lovers, 
and of playing, kissing, and 
caressing. Hymns and epitaphs 
provide the authors with 
material, as do lesser-known 
mystics and visionaries. The love 
mysticism of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, for example, sits side 
by side with the raptures of 
Gertrude of Helfa, who saw 
Christ as “a handsome youth of 
16 years, beautiful and amiable” 
who would cover “her eyes, 
mouth, heart, hands and feet 
with tender kisses.” 

To illustrate the emergence of 
the modern heaven that rose up 
to counter the renewed ascetic 
and God-centered heaven of the 
Protestant and Catholic 
Reformations, the authors choose 
Swedish visionary Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s thoroughly 
anthropocentric heaven, noting: 
“the degree of our incredulity at 
his visions reflects how far we are 
from finding comfort in such 
heavenly hopes.” But we are no 
doubt equally incredulous 
toward Milton, toward the 18th 
century’s heaven as “the Louvre 
of the blessed,” and toward 
sentimental 19th-century 
American women novelists’ 
domesticized heaven of romantic 
“true love,” all enumerated in 
Heaven. 

As the authors edge toward the 
20th century and contemporary 
Christianity, all we get are 
spiritualism, kitsch, meager 
remarks from uncomfortable 
theologians, and contempt for the 
anthropocentric. “Theology 
without promise” is what the 
authors call it. Heaven, as they 
suggest, does indeed “bring out 
the fundamental assumptions of 
each epoch.” 

Someone has said that if 
Bostonians have a choice 
between two doorways marked 
“Heaven” and “Lectures about 
Heaven,” they will always 
choose the latter. Perhaps in 
place of a lecture they will chqose 
this somewhat protracted book, 
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arcane subject accessible to 
serious readers and secularized 
moderns, re-examining history 
and human vision in the light of 
what heaven is said to hold. 

— Missy Daniel 


AAR LL IU LIE ETE ELIS ALLO 
ADAM, EVE, AND THE 
SERPENT, by Elaine Pagels. 
Random House, 189 pages, 
$17.95. 


Beginning with St. Paul and 
ending with St. Augustine, 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent 
traces the development of 
Christian attitudes toward 
“sexuality, moral freedom, and 
human value.” Elaine Pagels, 
who won both the National Book 
Award and the National Book 
Critics Circle Award for The 
Gnostic Gospels, has the 
storyteller’s gift, and in her hands 
doctrinal feuds come no less to 
life than the courageous, 
sometimes absurd acts of dimly 
recalled saints and martyrs. She 
convincingly, and sometimes 
eloquently, demonstrates the 
undiminished power of the Eden 
story, and how a transformation 
in orthodox Christian _ 
interpretation of that story made 
possible the extraordinary secular 
success of the Christian 
movement. 

During the first centuries of 
Christianity, it appeared to pagan 
Romans and in some respects to 
Jews that all Christians professed 
odd, radical ideas: political 
authority wasn’t final because 
Adam and Eve’s exile from Eden 
meant they, and therefore 
everyone,had moral freedom; 
polygamy (a luxury rich Jews 
often allowed themselves) was 
wrong because Adam and Eve 
were “married” by God; 
homosexuality (which male 
pagans routinely practiced) was 
wrong because it resulted in no 
multiplying; abortion and 
infanticide (both taken for 
granted by pagans) were wrong 
because each individual is made 


“ih God’s image” and is therefore 


of intrinsic value; and finally, 
fatally for some, pagan gods were 
refused even the often token, 
cynical sacrifices made by other 
Roman subjects. 

What most shocked and 
angered Roman authorities, 
Pagels shows, was this stubborn 
Christian insistence that in each 
individual rested the power and 
responsibility of moral choice. 
For pagans, devout or not, service 
to society was a principal means 
of religious practice, and to refuse 
fundamental allegiance was to 
refuse life itself. “Moral choices 
are often political choices,” 
Pagels observes, and the belief in 
“freedom as the primary message 


| of Genesis 1-3” marked the 


Christian movement until 
Constantine’s conversion in 313. 
Once Christianity became the 
imperial religion, this 
interpretation of the creation 
story explained much less well 
the Christian situation and was, 
of course, much less useful to an 
evolving, profitable institution. 
Pagels reserves her finest writing 
for her book’s final two chapters, 
“The Politics of Paradise” and 
“The Nature of Nature,” casting 
each as an argument between St. 
Augustine and, respectively, his 
near-contemporaries John 
Chrysostom and Julian of 
Eclanum. In both cases it 
becomes painfully clear that 








Augustine’s views on sexuality, 
free will, and the significance of 
suffering developed in large part 
not from careful reasoning but 
from an interpretation of the 
creation myth heavily influenced 
and to some degree distorted by 
deep revulsion at his own 
decidedly secular early life. Yet 
“Augustine offers a theology of 
politics far more complex and 
compelling than any of his 
rivals,” a theology in which 
universal guilt can be seen as the 
price for an ordered universe and 
a just God, where individual 
moral responsibility (and, 
therefore, freedom) is lifted in 
exchange for political obedience 
and salvation by grace. 

This “free slavery,” as 
Augustine called it, caused by 
Adam and Eve's disobedience — 
for Augustine the only act of free 
will humans ever will commit — 
made necessary a Christian state, 
the best a fallen humanity could 
expect. Not surprisingly, 
Augustine's theology nicely fit 
the political realities of the early 
fifth century, while serving to 
justify his role as a bishop in 
making policy and suppressing 
dissent. Readers may well hope 
that Elaine Pagels’s next book be 
devoted to the way in which 
Augustinian attitudes, however 
paradoxical or irrational, answer 
the human desire for a just and 
as creation. 
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TWO LIVES, ONE RUSSIA, by 
Nicholas Daniloff. Houghton 
Mifflin, 307 pages, $19.95. 


In late August 1986, Nick 
Daniloff was just winding up a 
five-year stint as Moscow bureau 
chief for US News and World 
Report. Listening to the BBC one 
morning, he felt a twinge as he 
heard the report of the arrest of a 
Soviet spy in New York. Daniloff 
didn’t catch the spy’s name 
because, as he notes with his fine 
sense of detail, his brown-and- 
white fox terrier, Zeus, happened 
to barking at that moment. 

But what mattered was that 
their fates were to be linked, two 
pawns in the ongoing chess game 
between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The Soviets 
needed somebody to swap for 
their man; Daniloff was set up, 
then arrested by the KGB. Instead 
of returning home, he found 
himself in Moscow’s Lefortovo 
Prison. The observer had been 
swept into the game. 

But Daniloff remained the 
well-trained observer throughout 
his ordeal, and his clear-eyed 
description of his imprisonment 
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and interrogation alone would 
have made a compelling little 
book in itself. Although that 
ordeal was mild by Russian 
standards (in the Gulag they used 
to joke that “the first twenty-five 
years are the hardest”), it is 
riveting to Americans because we 
can more easily identify with him 
than with a Russian picked up for 
offenses real or imagined. 

Daniloff has another story to 
tell as well, one that he plays in 
counterpoint to his prison 
experience. This story begins in 
his youth with his family, who 
were originally upper-class 
Russians who left after the 
revolution. His grandmother 
inspired him with tales of Russia 
and his father whetted his 
curiosity by his silence on the 
subject. His father did, however, 
give Daniloff a ring for his 
twenty-first birthday, one that 
had been in the family for 
generations. The ring was make 
of iron lined with gold and had a 
mysterious inscription on it that 
no one in the family could 
interpret. 

Daniloff brought that ring with 
him to Russia and began tracking 
down its meaning, assisted by 
Russian friends who threw 
themselves into his quest. 
(Russians will, if they are so 
moved, give of themselves so 
unsparingly that it is almost 
frightening.) What he learned 
was that his great-great 
grandfather, Alexander Frolov, 
had been loosely connected with 
the Decembrist movement. In 
1825, right after the death of Czar 
Alexander the First, a small group 
of Russian nobles, some 
motivated by a vision of a 
democratic Russia, led an 
insurrection that was easily 
crushed. Some of the 
Decembrists were hanged, 
others, including Frolov, were 
banished to Siberia. The ring that 
had come down to Nick Daniloff 
had been made from the prison 
chains and was a secret sign of 
belonging to the select few who 
had risked everything for a better 
Russia. 

The beauty of this book is that 
it allows us to witness a man in 
the process of unraveling the 
mystery of himself while fighting 
for his own life. No less 
fascinating are the author's 
perceptions of the Russia of his 
ancestors and of the present-day 
Soviet Union. This book delivers 
more insight into the Russian 
character than many a thick tome 
packed with anecdotes, statistics, 
and horror stories. 

— Richard Lourie 


PAAR EE SL RR AE IME EE 
MISSISSIPPI SOLO: A RIVER 
QUEST, by Eddy L. Harris. Nick 
Lyons Books, 250 pages, $17.95. 


After man has set foot on both 
Poles, Mount Everest, and the 
moon, not once, but many times, 
are there any uncharted 
territories left to explore? A 
young black man named Eddy 
Harris, educated at Stanford and 
later a peripatetic journalist, 
found one in his backyard. Once 
he got the idea to take a canoe 
down the Mississippi River — the 
entire 2000 miles from Minnesota 
to New Orleans — there was no 
dissuading him. He’d grown up 
in St. Louis with the river; like a 
father, the Mississippi had been 
there to fear and respect. 

Mississippi Solo is Harris's 
novelistic account of that 
journey, a journey he began as a 
touchingly inexperienced rower 
with a borrowed canoe and 
minimal funds. However shallow 
his knowledge of river navigation 
might be, early on, it’s clear that 
Harris possesses a self- 
knowledge that is deep, if not yet 
vast. And his eagerness to learn 
— about the river, as well as his 
own character — is as relentless 
as any rapids he'll face. Once 
embarked, it doesn’t take him 
long to get into the rhythm — the 
paddling, the routine of setting 
and breaking camp, of 













maneuvering out of difficult 
spots. Of course some of these 
jams are on the banks of the river, 
when Harris strikes up 
“acquaintances with the folks 
along the way. For the most part, 
he’s treated well, offered food 
and good wishes; on one notable 
occasion he’s surprised to find 
himself befriending a bigoted 
boat-master. Though it’s rare that 
these encounters bloom for more 
than a few paragraphs, they act 
as buffers between Harris's all- 
consuming bouts of 
introspection. Not that he’s eager 
to leave the river, or let it conquer 
him. This is best articulated in 
this blunt but stirring soliloquy, 
which occurs after his brother 
and a friend meet him in 
Hannibal, Missouri: “The river 
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had become my best friend and if 
he wasn’t sick of me yet, I 
certainly wasn’t tired of him... . 
Men talk too much and they say 
the wrong things. . .. They 
intrude on your feelings. The 
wind and the trees and the river, 
the mountains and birds, they 
talk, but they whisper. They talk 
through you. They speak to your 
feelings and let you feel what 
they have to say.” 

Maybe it’s Twain talking here; 
the spirits of Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer made manifest once 
again. I doubt it, though. Harris 
sustains such earned insights for 
the whole 2000 miles. Like his 
mode of traveling, Harris's 
writing is deceptively plain. But 
that’s his gift, as a writer and a 
traveler. He turns a journey that 
resembles at first a profound folly 
into a profound adventure. 

— Sally Cragin 


Se eer ncn net ae nen 
ENGLAND, THEIR 
ENGLAND, by Denis 
Donaghue. Knopf, 365 pages, 
$24.95. 


“This is a fine book, but I wish 
William Keach had supplied a 
more explicit context for it.” 
That's the opening sentence of 
“Shelley’s Way” in critic and 
professor Denis Donaghue’s 
latest collection of essays and 
reviews — you have to peek at 
the fine print nine pages later to 
find out what book he means, so 
discreetly, to praise. A frustrating 
moment — bad editing, frankly 
— but forgiveable, if only 
because it offers such a perfect 
description of England, Their 
England as a whole. Like We 
Irish and Reading America, 
Donaghue’s volumes on Irish and 
American writing, this collection 
gathers stray pieces from 
magazines and anthologies, sets 
them in rough chronological 
order (by subject, that is, not by 
date of appearance), then stands 
back to let them find their own 
common themes. It’s a fine book; 
Donaghue writes sturdy, 
straightforward prose, and he’s 
one of the most judicious critics 
you'll find these polemical days. 
But unlike its predecessors, 
England, Their England never 
quite comes together as more 
than the sum of its parts. 

This has something to do with 
the breadth of its subject. Here 
Donaghue treats a history of the 
English language (the PBS series 
The.Story of English), 
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Shakespeare, Defoe, Swift, Jane 
Austen, D.H. Lawrence, and 
others, up through Peter 
Ackroyd’s 1988 novel Chatterton. 
That's about three times the time 
span of Reading America, and far 
more of this new book is made up 
of reviews: not Donaghue on 
Shelley, but Donaghue on Keach 
on Shelley. What unity England 
manages comes from its author's 
constant commitment to what 
you might call the ethics of style. 
He’s less concerned with 
aesthetic description than moral 
discrimination. Richard 
Ellmann’s recent biography of 
Oscar Wilde, for example, is 
“narrated so compellingly that 
the question of dissenting from 
Ellmann. . . hardly arises.” So far 
so good — but dissent he does, 
both from Ellmann (“But I think 
his recourse to standard notions 
about Victorian society is often 
facile,” runs the very next 
sentence) and from Wilde 
himself. “It is wretched to find 
him, in Reading Gaol, petitioning 
the Home Secretary for his 
release on the grounds that such 
actions as those of which he was 
found guilty were, according to 
the best scientific authorities 
‘diseases to be cured by a 
physician, rather than crimes to 
be punished by a judge.’ . . .Wilde 
did not believe that his 
homosexuality was a disease; it is 
disgusting that he went through 
the pretense. If you set yourself 
up as a mocker of the 
bourgeoisie, it is vulgar to 
pretend that you accept its 
morality and are ill in not being 
able to live up to it. Ariel should 
not tell lies, or say that Caliban is 
right.” 

Although Donoghue sketches 
out background information in 
his reviews, England, Their 
England takes a fair amount of 
reading for granted. His essay on 
Dickens focuses on Dombey and 
Son (not, say, Great 
Expectations), and starts out 
rather forbiddingly: “It is widely 
agreed that the account of 
Dickens which Edmund Wilson 
gave in The Wound and the Bow 
(1941) has had remarkable 
success with academic readers. It 
is hardly too much to say that we 
think of Dickeris very largely in 
Wilson’s terms.” Still, Donaghue 
is never willfully obscure; and he 
insists, always, on the integrity of 
the work in qugstion. Seemingly 
anachronous fiers like Sterne 
and Swift and Hopkins are 
treated as men of their own time. 
If they don’t seem to fit our sense 
of that era — well, so much the 
worse for our sense, he says. A 
cited interpretation of Wuthering 
Heights is “inadequate,” he 
writes, “because it does not allow 
all the evidence to be heard, it 
resorts to suppression, it alters 
the book to accommodate the 
critic.” You remember England, 
Their England for such moments, 
when Donaghue’s “meticulous 
propriety of conscience” (to steal 
a phrase from his piece on Jane 
Austen) appeals to our own. Who 
wouldn’t want to read so widely, 
so wisely, and so well? 

— Eric Selinger 
IE So AN EHO CR 
CONTRACT ON AMERICA: 
THE MAFIA MURDER OF 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, by David E. 
Scheim. Shapolsky Publishers, 
480 pages, $19.95. 


My mother knew all along. 

I was six years old when Jack 
Ruby murdered Lee Harvey 
Oswald, who may or may not 
have murdered John F. Kennedy. 
Like the rest of America, my 
family had spent that November 
weekend in front of the television 
set; like the rest of America, we 
were watching when the cops 
started to parade Oswald out of 
the Dallas police station. 

“You'd better hurry up, Jim,” 
Mom called to one of my 
brothers, who was in another 
room, “if you want to see a 
murder on live TV.” 

My father, normally,so 











rational, danin near exploded. 
“What the hell are you talking 
about, Mother?” he sputtered. 
Mom looked at him serenely 
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they're going to let this guy live, 
do you?” 

Dad sputtered again, and Jim 
trotted in to observe this brewing 
family argument. On the screen, 
Jack Leon Ruby, in his dark suit 
and wide-brimmed fedora, 


| quintessentially American 

| character. Because Homer 

| stubbornly refused to discuss 

| either his personal life or his own 


his artistic development. Still, 
though Homer's Civil War 
engravings for Harper's Weekly 
are well known, his 
contemporaneous paintings have 
long been overlooked. Marc 
Simpson’s catalogue, written to 
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Winsor, Justin. Memoria! History of 
Boston. 4 vols Leather $350.00 
Binyon, Lawrence. The Drawings & 
Engravings of William. Blake 1922 
#34/200 250.00 
Dodgson, Campbell. The Etchings of 
James McNeil Whistler. 1922 
#5/200 $250.00 
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the lot is Christopher Kent 
Wilson’s study of Sharpshooter. 
Fearing it would not sell, Homer's 
brother bought the painting 


And much like David Scheim, 
whose Contract on America: The 
Mafia Murder of President John 
F. Kennedys the latest in a long 
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York, their extraordinary 
popularity at home because of 
their success in picking off 
Confederate soldiers, and the 
contempt in which they were 
held by ordinary infantryman 
(even those on their own side) 
because of their “inhumane” 
killing tactics. 

In sharp contrast to Wilson’s 
lively, informative essay, Marc 
Simpson’s own analysis of The 
Bright Side is only mildly 
interesting — and more-than- 
mildly self-serving: The Bright 
Side, an unremarkable study of 
four Negro muleteers outside of 
their tent, is the only Homer oil 
that the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco, where Simpson is 
the curator of American 
: paintings, owns. Never o 
considered an integral partot . | 
Homer’s canon, itis hardly — * 


worthy of the staf billing — 


Kennedy died at the hands of a 
conspiracy, but neither Scheim 
nor anyone else has been able to 
say definitively who all the 
conspirators were. 

Scheim spent years tracking 
the paper trail of the 
investigation: contemporary FBI 
and police reports; the volumes 
of evidence amassed by the 
Warren Commission, and the 
1979 report of the House 
Assassinations Committee. But 
unlike most assassination 
investigators; Scheim pays little 
attention to’ Oswald; he instead 
focuses on Ruby, the Dallas 
nightclub owner who silenced: 
Oswald with a single’shot: 

Brusquely dismissing the 
Warren Réport’s coritlusion'that 
Ruby was just a solid citizen’ =~ 
enraged by Kennédy’s nturdet,~ 
Scheim presents detailed ML 
evidence of Ruby's sHFetoAlg? sini 
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The Inner Workout. . 
_ “A powerful tool for eliciting 
new insights into personal issues.” 


their own meanings to the card- 
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— Ms. Magazine 
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trated with pic- 
tures designed 
to elicit non- 
verbal impres- 
sions... and 
backed with 
words that bring 
up more associations. 

“What sets Star + Gate apart... 
is that the participants-assign 


and of the well-known The 
Veteran in a New Fieldare nearly | , 
as interesting as Wilson’‘s. And all 
of the catalogue entries, written 
by Simpson and Sally Mills; 
contain both sound technical 
analysis of the works and 
fascinating historical 
background. 

Homer enthusiasts won't want 
to miss the exhibition at the 
Portland Museum of Art (until 
December 18). Nor the book. For 
it, like the exhibition, contributes 
to. our understanding both of a “5 
profoundly American event and 
of an artist whose greatest 
achievement was the 
development of a uniquely 
American art. 

— Marcia Crumley 


fact a well-conneéted mobster, 
Scheim moves onto much shakier 
terrain. 

His fingering of the men who 
allegedly ordered Kennedy hit — 
New Orleans Mafia chic Carlos 
Marcello, Tampa mobster Santos 
Trafficante, and former 
Teamsters Union boss Jimmy 
Hoffa — is based not on hard 
evidence, but only on facile 
deduction and well-informed 
conjec'ure. True, Scheim has laid 
out an eminently plausible 
scenario for the Kennedy 
assassination. Lut here, what's 
plausible is not even close to 
being provable. 

Twenty-five years after the 
fact, we are left with what many 
people already knew that grim 
November weekend as they 
huddled around their family 
television sets © ure, “they” 
killed John Kennedy. But neither 
we nor David Scheim can yet 
prove who “they” were. 

— Francis J. Connolly 


board, and the‘entiré system pte: 
the game (written by Star+ Gate 
creator Richard Geer). 


Sid Kemp, in East West Journal, 
said, “Star + Gate allowed me 
to clarify and organize some 
thoughts I'd had in my mind for 
weeks. I found answers I didn’t 
know I had.” 
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EVA LUNA, by Isabel Allende. 





Knopf, 304 pages, $18.95. 
a 
WINSLOW HOMER: Make no mistake, people eat _ 
PAINTINGS OF THE CIVIL well in this novel. Here’s the 


recipe for an aphrodisiac stew: 
“in a huge pot she browned 
onion, bacon, and tomato 
seasoned with salt, peppercorns, 
garlic, and coriander. To this she 
added, in layers, chunks of pork 
and beef, boned chicken, broad 
beans, corn, cabbage, pimiento, 
fish, clams, and lobster; then she 
sprinkled in a little raw sugar and 
added four steins of beer. Before 


WAR, edited by Marc Simpson 
for the Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco. Bedford Arts, 271 
pages, $39.95. 





Save for a month’s tutelage 
under the French landscapist 
Frederic Rondel, Winslow Homer 
was largely a self-taught painter. 
In his Civil War paintings (his 
very first oils), Homer began 
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Published in 
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| experimenting with many of the putting on the lid and simmering VINTAGE your bookstore 
elements that would mark his the stew over a slow fire, she BOOKS or call toll free tc 
later, better-known works: a threw in a handful of herbs Preecipessie ‘Marilyn Ferguson. author of ‘on0.080 6460 


grown in her kitchen flowerpots. The Aquarian Conspiracy 
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uniquely sparse style, the themes 
of mortality'and man‘s‘¢onflict 
with nature, and a 
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because no one else knew the 
combination of spices, and she 
meant to carry her secret to the . 
grave.” A pot of this has her 
husband “steaming like a 
tractor.” 

In our own time and place, of 
course, aphrodisiacs have a less 
wholesome reputation. We think 
of poppers, quaaludes, packets of 
Spanish fly sold in truck-stop 
vending machines — booster 
pills for the lurid side of our 
nature. So too, I think, has our 
view of storytelling turned much 
darker. Fiction has become the 
palliative of psychological injury. 
Our writers, as portrayed in 
biographies or quasi- 
autobiographical novels, are 
figures planted at the end of the 


bar, numb from the remaindering 
of their latest novel, or marriage, 
slowly using.cheap cocktails to 
‘loosen their hardpack of grief for 
either the next masterpiece or the 
loony bin. 

Eva Lunais Isabel Allende’s 
joyous and extravagant rebuttal 
to such a dyspeptic view. For an 
epigraph she turns to A 
Thousand and One Tales of the 





Arabian Nights: “Then he said to 


Scheherazade: ‘Sister, for the 
sake of Allah, tell us a story that 
will help pass the night. .. .’ ” 
The subsequent novel offers 
Allende’s own Scheherazade, 
Eva Luna, who leads the 
picaresque life of an orphan, 
earning her keep by telling 
stories. In the South American 
country Allende creates, a land of 
slowly revolving dictatorships, 
people lead such circumscribed 
lives that Eva Luna’s stories 
become their only extravagances. 
The gift originates with her 
mother, a prodigious 
daydreamer, whose outward life 
has been muzzled first by a 
convent and then by her work as 
an assistant to a reclusive doctor 
who preserves the dead with a 
secret fluid that replaces their 
blood. He also thumps the heads 
of idiots ‘because he had read in 
The Physicians’ Friend that a 
person had been transformed 
into a genius as the result of 
cerebral trauma.” Right from the 
start the book hums with such 
magical realism. A prospector 
uses chickens that eat shiny 
objects because he can later slit 
their throats to scoop out the 
nuggets of gold. A widow makes 
Universal Matter from a “mixture 
of wet newspapers, unmilled 
flour, and dental cement” that 
duplicates almost any material, 
enabling her to convert one of her 
rooms into a pharaoh’s tomb. 
“Reality is not only what we see 
on the surface,” Eva learns from 
her mother. “It has a magical 
dimension as well and, if we so 
desire, it is legitimate to enhance 
it and color it to make our 
journey through life less trying.” 
Not long after her mother dies 
from swallowing a chicken bone, 
Eva, aged seven, begins her 
travels across the full strata of 
society, from the street urchin 
who makes his living on bets that 
he can grab a goldfish out of a 
public fountain faster than any 
onlooker, to the Cabinet Minister 





who spends hours on the 
chamber pot “writing letters and 
speeches, reading the newspaper, 
drinking whisky.” Although not 
especially long, Eva Luna fills out 
like a Dickens novel as Allende 
sweeps across decades and many 
lives, gradually linking Eva’s 
experiences to the history of the 
country. The street urchin grows 
into a guerrilla leader. Melesio, 
drag queen at a cheap cabaret, 
becomes Mimi, TV star, and one 
of the country’s most beautiful 
women. And Eva turns her talent 
toward the land’s most popular 
art form, the soap opera. 

Perhaps Allende loads on too 
much success and happiness by 
the end, but I suspect her recipe 
for a novel isn’t so different from 
that of her stew. Too much beats 
too little. Wary reader, you will 
be seduced. 


consequently at the mercy of 
what is for a novelist an 
ignominious fate: rather than 
being read and admired, he is 
remembered and revived. 

Purdy also rebuffs his readers 
with a manner and style that are 
at once eloquent and relentlessly 
grandiloquent, clashing with the 
tenor of the times like paisleys 
with plaids. Out of print for the 
last 10 years, In a Shaliow Grave 
has just been re-issued in all of its 
exuberance and bad taste, its 
artfulness and its kitsch. Along 
with Narrow Rooms and Eustace 
Chisolm and the Works, it shows 
Purdy at his most studiously 
outré. Its central character, 
Garnet Montrose, returns from a 
battlefield in the South China Sea 
so disfigured by a bomb that 
whoever looks at him retches and 


‘runs away. Back on his family’s 


— Will Nixon} farm, he courts his childhood 
sweetheart with the saccharine 
Scene Lnonetnetiee atiniiee adaieerereenton echo : 
billets-doux he dictates to 
sobs eee ae op yo bag | Daventry, his passionate admirer 
james “05 ity Lights, who eventually saves his life by 
ji eaniedh tuted ° slashing his chest so that Garnet 


It’s James Purdy’s misfortune 
to have spent the better part of 
his career as the victim of 
unremitting rehabilitation, a 
writer whom critics periodically 
disinter and trot out for 
rediscovery. Immured ina 
perpetual renaissance, he invites 
his readers to lambaste him with 
labels and yet at the same time is 
entirely unclassifiable, an 
incalculable gray eminence. For 
straight readers, his subjects are 
deliriously highflown and too 
candidly homoerotic, with 
characters who sixty-nine 
paraplegics and crucify their 
rivals by nailing them to barn 
doors. For gay readers, on the 
other hand, Purdy refuses to offer 
even a passing nod to the 
subculture. As an openly 
homosexual writer oblivious to 
the themes and concerns of urban 
gay life, he is both too gay and 
not gay enough, and 





can sip his blood from a tin cup. 
Pitched at a deliberately 
archaic timbre, the story is 
narrated in a self-deflating 
falsetto, Garnet's piercing first- 
person keen giving extraordinary 
vitality to what is admittedly the 
creaking contraption of the plot. 
As usual with Purdy, everything 
seems too animated and too fast, 
the gestures too broad, the 
conversation too loud. Instead of 
movement, he gives us mime, 
instead of characters, pale white 
faces mouthing sorrow and 
outrage in the linguistic 
equivalent of a silent film. In one 
particularly exaggerated scene, 
after Daventry thrusts a blade 
against Garnet's throat and 
threatens to put him out of his. 
misery, they two-step around the 
ruins of an old dance hall with 
“My Blue Heaven” whining ona 
Victrola. With the possible 
exception of his best novel, The 





Nephew, he is an inspired and 
unapologetic melodramatist, 
recognizing few rules and 
acknowledging no risks. 

Purdy is a novelist who came 
of age in the ‘50s, long before he 
could experience the privileges 
and immunities afforded by gay 
liberation, and as a consequence, 
for many younger homosexuals 
(and to an extent for the general 
reader as well), the acoustics of 
his work are curiously unfamiliar, 
echoing with faint anachronisms 
from another era. His 
homosexual characters, often 
violently in love with one. 
another, are seldom able to hit 
the sack, let alone to give a simple 
smack on the lips, without a loud 
score and a lot of battering 
rhetorical turbulence. Their 
relationships are not just the 
banal commonplaces that many 
of us have worked so hard to 
achieve but occasions for contest 
and struggle. His work is the 
stylized outcome of intense 
repression and a gorgeous 
testimony to a sensibility many of 
us have difficulty remembering 
or have never known. 

— Daniel Harris 


THE QUEUE, by Vladimir 
Sorokin. Translated by Sally 
Laird. Readers International, 
197 pages, $8.95. 


More than the mistreatment of 
Jews and dissidents, more than- 
the invasion of Afghanistan, even 
more than the censoring of art 
and artists, Americans’ favorite 
form of Soviet-bashing is to point 
to the length of their lines. Bread 
lines, milk lines, lines for 
vegetables, shoes, TVs. The one 
thing our social and physiological 
systems can’t tolerate is delayed 
gratification. 

So it is interesting that just at 
the historical juncture where 
McDonald's, Ben and Jerry’s, 
Billy Joel, and all our other 
freedom fighters are crossing 
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enemy lines to feed the Soviet 
Union’s culture-hungry masses, 
Vladimir Sorokin’s The Queue 
should become available in 
English. 

The Queue first appeared in an 
émigré edition in Paris in 1985, 
and has just been published in 
England by Readers 
International, a non-profit 
publisher of writing banned in 
the countries of origin. It’s hard to 
imagine that this book will go 
unpublished for long in the 
Soviet Union, though: The 
Queue’s tendencies are very 
perestroika. The fact that it 
selects the Soviet Union’s most 
embarrassing reality as its title 
and setting is in itself a gentle 
prod to reform the sluggish 
service sector. Indeed, the desire 
for buying whatever's at the end 
of the novel-length line — 
sometimes it’s believed to be 
foreign shoes, leather or suede, 
other times it seems to be 
American jeans — is itself never 
criticized. ‘ 

Stylistically, The Queue is also 
a slap in the face of the 
sanctioned Soviet taste. With its 
cast of hundreds, the voices of the 
people themselves, it transcends 
the usual histrionics of Social 
Realism and achieves a 
compelling superrealism. 
Everything here is audible: the 
book is peopled with snippets of 
conversations, 16 pages of roll 
call and response, inarticulate 
gutturals, typographic 
juxtapositions of the grunts and 
groans of aural sex, and pages of 
white silence when, the stand 
having closed for the night, the 
line sleeps. 

And there’s even a story line, 
though it too snakes around the 
block, in and out of building;, 
and through a diner. One of the 
male voices, Vadik, meets one of 
the female voices, Lena, in line, 
and a romance of sorts grows 
between the two. They stand 
together, sleep sitting up together 
on a park bench, eat lunch 
together, all while still in line. 
Until Vadik leaves Lena’s side for 
a moment and a writer who’s 
been standing in the line for 
hours just to research a book he’s 
working on — perhaps the 
book’s title will begin with the 
letter Q? — tells her about all the 
Western goods he can get being a 
writer and all, and they make a 
date for the afte n. 

So after boy meets girl, boy 
loses girk, gets drunk, passes out, 
then wahders through the crowd, 
looking tor his lost place in line. 
Then a shower disperses the 
crowd, sobers Vadik up, and 
forces him into an apartment 
building to dry off. While 
wringing his shirt out in the 
hallway, he’s befriended by a 
woman who invites him into her. 
well-stocked apartment, dries 
him off, dresses him in her ex- 
husband’s clothes, wines and 
dines him, and beds him down 
with her. All is wonderful. 

There is a little unrest, though, 
when, waking with a start, he 
realizes that he’s probably missed 
his turn in line. The woman, 
however, reassures him by 
disclosing that she works at the 
department store that’s selling at 
the stall he’s been waiting in line 
for, and therefore she can get him 
the American-made whatevers 
whenever he wants. He falls back 
into a contented sleep. 

What we're left with, then, 
within the radical, socially 
progressive format of overheard 
conversations and sounds in The 
Queue, is a conventional love 
story; not so much that of man 
and woman, but of East and West 
— Soviet-style consumers and 
Western-style consumables. 
Perestroika never sounded so 
good. 

— Kurt Hollander 


RAYMOND CHANDLER’S 
PHILIP MARLOWE: A 
CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION, edited by 


Take a blackjack to everyone 
who’s authored a detective novel 
in the last 40 years and sooner or 
later the poor saps will all admit 
they were trying to do their own 
version of Philip Marlowe. A 
century after the birth of his 
creator, Raymond Chandler, 
Marlowe remains the most 
influential character in modern 
mystery fiction, his search for 
hidden truths stashed in the back 
alleys of human nature serving as 
a continual inspiration and 
artistic trigger for three 
generations of American writers. 

In honor of Chandler's 
centennial, his old hardcover 
publisher Alfred A. Knopf 
commissioned new Marlowe 
stories from 23 contemporary 
authors, including Chandler's 
spiritual heir Loren D. Estleman, 
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Sara Paretsky, Robert Crais, 
James Grady, Robert Campbell, 
and Boston’s own Jeremiah 
Healey. The concept is at once 
exhilarating and terrifying, akin 
to the prospect of a hot date with 
Carmen Sternwood; the resultant 
collection, each story backed by 
an essay in which the author 
delineates Chandler's influence, 
is interesting more for what it 
tells us about Chandler than 
what it shows of Marlowe. The 
stories are arranged 
chronologically, one for each 
year between 1935 and 1959, 
encompassing Marlowe's career 
as we know it. Yet, despite 
suggestive bits — Robert Crais 
intimates wartime service in the 
Philippines and Robert Campbell 
confirms our suspicions about the 
longevity of the Marlowe/Linda 
Loring marriage — precious little 
of the man emerges here. Each 
effort is marked by extreme self- 
consciousness, the authors 
‘focusing on minutiae (Marlowe's 
pipe smoking and chess playing), 
in-jokes (one case is referred by 
Carmady, another Chandler 
knight from the pulps), and 
outright parody (a poker game 
with Marlowe, Billy Wilder,a 
lawyer named Nixon, and a 
couple called Ray and Cissy) 
instead of on the character. The 
one exception is Mexican. 
suspense novelist Paco Ignacio 
Taibo II, whose “The Deepest 
South” is a spare, reflective piece 
that’s a fitting thematic prequel to 
Chandler's masterpiece The Long 
Goodbye. 

There's a great temptation to 
dismiss this book as a serviceable 
collection of stories about a 
generic PI who happens to be 
named Marlowe, until one 
considers the short essays. Most 
of these contributors discovered 
Chandler in their teens and early 
20s, times when colorful, precise 
writing is exciting and themes of 
loyalty and duty and codes of 
personal honor mean a great 
deal, especially to the 
imaginative and the sensitive. 
Here are some of the best writers 
of a new generation, paying 
formal tribute to their teacher. 
Julie Smith puts it best in the 
afterword to her story: “Who 
among us doesn’t hear his 
cadences, his turn of phrase, 
when we sit down to work? We 
may never write that well — or 
even write similarly — but 
nonetheless we have internalized 
his work in a way that we 








Byron Preiss. Knopf, 370 pages. a 
$18A6rers' revere re 
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A History of 
German Literary 
Criticism 

Edited by. 

Peter‘ Uwe Hohendahl 


“This effort to grasp literary 
criticism as a totality is 
unique, and yields many 
interesting insights into literary 
discourse as a political and 
social jpphenomenon.”—David 
Bathrick, Cornell University. 
The most original and com- 
prehensive study to date of a 
proud critical tradition includ- 
ing such giants as Lessing, 
Goethe, and Heine, this 
important new volume will 
serve as a model for a new 
approach to literary history, 
one emphasizing the connec- 
tions of criticism with other 
public discourse. The inaugu- 
ral volume in our series, 
Modern German Culture and 
literature. 487 pages, 
preface, introduction, notes, 
index. $17.95 paper, 
$33.95 cloth 
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JOURNAUSM, 
1939-43 


Edited by Werner Hamacher, 
Neil Hertz, and Tom Keenan 


The political extremes of Paul 
de Man's wartime writing are 


included in this important Fie FAR OF 
volume. It reprints in facsimile 

‘ all of de Man’s articles in le THE OTHER 
Soir, as well as articles he OTOBIOGRAPHY, 
wrote prior to the occupation TRANSFERENCE, 
as editor of the liberal Cahiers ’ TRANSLATION 


du libre Examen. |t a!so 
includes English translations of 
the ten articles written in 


Texts and Discussions 
with Jacques Derrida 


“Derrida not only forces a 
rethinking of the nature of 
reading and writing but calls 


Het Viaamsche land. $15.95 
paper, $35.00 cloth 


RESPONSES about ourselves and our world. 
ON Paut DE MAN’S The Ear of the Other will be es: 
WARTIME JOURNALISM pecially useful to people who 


have little or no prior acquain- 
tance with Derrida’s work, 
Through a careful reexamina- 
tion of Nietzsche’s autobiog- 
raphy, Ecce Homo, Derrida 
elaborates some ofthe far- 
reaching implications of 
twentieth-century reinterpreta- 
tions of human subjectivity."— 
Mark C. Taylor, los Angeles 
Times Book Review. 202 
pages, preface, bibliography 
$8.95 paper 


Edited by Werner Hamacher, 
Neil Hertz, and Tom Keenan 


This collection of essays serves 
as a forum for a broad 
spectrum of responses to the 
wartime writing of Paul de 
Man, responses rarely in 
agreement and often sharply 
contradictory, differing in 
approach, affect, and style. 
Responses brings together the 
readings and commentaries of 
literary critics and historians 
from the U.S. and Europe, with 
their divers strategies—his- 
torical, rhetorical, psychologi- 
cal, political. $19.95 paper, 
$41.95 cloth (tentative) 


Available at bookstores or from 
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Continued from page 7 
couldn't escape even if we 
wanted to. We have used it as a 
jumping-off place for our own 
work, and those among us who 
are masochists may also use it as 
the standard of excellence by 
which they judge themselves.” 

A Centennial Celebration is 
well-named. It’s a love feast that 
recognizes that Chandler's true 
legacy lies in the future, not just 
the past. Each year men and 
women discover Chandler’s 
work and wish there were more. 
A few will sit down to do 
something about it. And will any 
of them create an equal to 
Marlowe? As the detective 
himself says in “The Pencil,” 
Chandler’s final story which 
rounds out this collection, “Once 
in a while, maybe.” 

— Ted Fitzgerald 


| DAR NES RITES ACS RIT ITE LIT 
THE CAPTAIN AND THE 
ENEMY, by Graham Greene. 
Viking, 189 pages, $17.95. 


Graham Greene's novels 
usually have a thematic 
password that echoes through 
the shabby, twisted country 
known as Greeneland — “pity” 
in The Heart of the Matter, 
“trust” in A Confidential Agent, 
“love and hate” in The End of the 
Affair, “failure” in A Sort of a 
Life. And in his first novel in 
three years, The Captain and the 
Enemy, there's no difficulty in 
identifying ‘love and fear” as the 
text’s secret words. A bleak but 
graceful tale that jumps from a 
macabre childhood reminiscence 
to a chilly spoof of political 
chicanery and double-dealing in 
modern-day Panama, the book 
deals with passion’s desolate 
paradox, how ardor’s ambiguities 
and intensities turn destructive, 
transforming lovers into martyrs. 
If the disquieting emotional 
ambivalences in The Captain and 
the Enemy’s early sections are its 
freshest and most intriguing, it’s 
because they represent a 
departure from Greene’s usual 
set-up of half-hearted spirituality 
in a tawdry Third World morass, 
In this novel, a listless young boy 
is given a new identity and 
mother by a mysterious 
confidence man, and the sinister 
masquerade creates a mordant 
atmosphere of desperation and 
languor — Greene's familiar ¢ 
seediness infests a makeshift 
family affair. 

The kidnapped lad, Victor 
Baxter (soon to be re-christened 
Jim), is the book’s impassive 











narrator, and it’s through his eyes 
that we perceive the Captain, an 
enigmatic man who shows up at 
Victor’s school one day and 
whisks him off to a basement in 
an abandoned building in 
London where a neurasthenic 
young woman, Liza, waits to 
assume a surrogate motherhood. 
A victim of concupiscence on the 
part of Jim’s real father, a figure 
of resolute, haughty evil, Liza has 
Jim for company while the 
Captain lives a life of robbery and 
deceit, the profits of which he 
loyally sends home. Jim becomes 
obsessed with the shady 
Captain’s personality, but the 
boy feels left out of his 
uncommon romance — he 
recognizes, but can’t share, the 
couple’s unusual love, their 
furious grip on each other's lives. 
After Liza dies, Jim flies out to see 
the Captain, who is plying his 
illicit trade in Panama for the 
Sandinistas; the pair’s confusing 
encounter, which wryly 
combines espionage and 
personal vengeance, ends in 
disappointment, betrayal, and 
death. 

When The Captain and the 
Enemy moves to Panama, 
Greene’s writing — as clear, 
detached, and unadorned as ever 
— shifts lazily into automatic as 
he describes a South American 
landscape covered with religious 
and political dry rot. Jim’s muzzy 
encounters with various spies 
and informers, particularly his 
puzzling meetings with the 
financial reporter Mr. Quigly, 
who, besides a taste for Pisco 
Sours, has a yen for power 
politics, have a quirky sense of 
unease, but the tension and 
threat feels cuddly and canned 
compared to Greene’s past 
efforts. Still, underneath the 
gringo-bashing, a pattern of 
moral and ironic power begins to 
emerge; the purity of the 
Captain’s and Liza’s love has 
produced, in Jim, its opposite — a 
dangerous alienation, a sterile 
hatred. The story’s repeated 
references to the film King Kong 
(it’s the Captain's favorite movie) 
offers a crucial clue to the writer's 
sardonic parable — beauty kills 
the beast it creates. 

— Bill Marx 


LO SAAR A MONEE a RENN 
THE WINE-DARK SEA, by 
Robert Aickman. Arbor House, 
388 pages, $18.95. 

FINE FRIGHTS, edited by 
Ramsey Campbell. Tor, 309 
pages, $3.95. 





Every reader with a taste for 
the macabre knows the British 
are connoisseurs of the ghastly 
tale, but the US horror-fiction 
industry — geared toward 
humongous shock novels and 
low-minded splatter films — has 
become so maddeningly crowded 
that very little foreign work gets 
its night in the moon. An 
exception should be made for 
Robert Aickman’s The Wine- 
Dark Sea, a superlative collection 
of 11 tinglers that offers the 
widest selection of his stories 
published in this country. 
Aickman, who died in 1981, 
wrote a bridge between the still- 
Victorian M.R. James and the 
cinema-influenced Ramsey 
Campbell riding high today. His 
language retains languid grace — 
describing an overcast afternoon, 
he notes “the sun was no more 
than a misty bag of gleams ina 
confused sky” — but sex, and a 
sensual supernatural, are very 
much at hand always. Aickman is 
never much for pulse-hammering 
and bloodletting; the invasions of 
the pre-rational occult he 
describes are casual, seductive, 
because existence nowadays is so 
spiritless. The title story in 
particular is an ambitious 
undertaking that requires 
sustaining a tone of mythology 
come to life, as a traveller 
discovers three sorceresses in 
command of a tiny island in a 
Grecian bay: Aickman does such 
a delicate job that the narrative 
comes to seem like an updated 
lost chapter from Ovid. 

If there's anything the British 
do as well as write short horror 
fiction, it’s anthologize it. The 
spookiest and most refreshing 
gathering this year is Ramsey 
Campbell's Fine Frights: Stories 
That Scared Me, a dozen of the 
author's favorite shudders. 
Campbell insures both quality 
and rarity in his selections by 
staying away from familiar 
bylines and standard evils. 
Choice oddities include Villy 
Sorensen’s “Child’s Play,” a 

, meditation on the gruesome 

"games young people play, and a 
number of examples of that 
curious hybrid genre founded 
with Frankenstein, science- 
fiction horror. (Peter Phillips's 
fable of an ephemeral human 
stranded on a world that knows 
only immortal thinking machines 
is one ofthe most provocative.) 

All the Fine Frights pieces are 
sturdy and varied, rich with the 
psychology of unease,,but two 
are flat-out masterpieces. “The 





Horror at Chilton Castle” by 
Joseph Payne Brennan is 
admittedly on a hackneyed 
theme — something rotten in an 
olde English family line — and 
you have a good idea what stirs 
on the other side of the cellar wall 
when the Earl’s agent begins to 
tear it down. But the feverish 
confrontation is sketched in such 
lucid detail you can’t put the 
scene aside for hours. Any early 
short story by Philip K. Dick you 
can find is to be treasured, but 
Campbell has come up with one, 
“Upon the Dull Earth,” that he 
rightly calls ‘one of his earliest 
and strangest.” At a sprinting 
pace, the plot moves from a 
creepy, deadpan tale of a girl who 
calls down the night spirits only 
to be kidnapped by them, toa 
shattering cadenza in which her 
boyfriend’s obsessive love 
destroys the world. Media-savvy 
Dick would understand it as a 
high compliment to claim “Upon 
the Dull Earth” is the finest 
Outer Limits episode never 
filmed. : 
— Milo Miles 


Poetry 


A HUNGER, by Lucie Brock- 
Broido. Knopf, 80 pages, $16.95 
(cloth), $8.95 (paper). 


Twice in Lucie Brock-Broido’s 
debut collection of poems the 
soul becomes flesh — first as 
“that clove-scented, air-cooled 
wanderer. . ./With no memory” 
(“Real Life”), and later as an 
“anorexic . . ./In spandex tights 
.. /Starving, wide and wide 
awake” (“I Wish You Love”). As 
opposite as they are intriguing, 
these images suggest some of the 
broader polarities that define 
Brock-Broido’s poems. 
Alternately elegant and urgent, 
mystical and earthy, serene and 
self-scrutinizing, her verse ranges 
in style from the dryly elegiac “A 
Little Piece of Everlasting Life” 
(Now you're gone too & that’s 





} one more/of us who won't go 


ragging into old age’”’) to the 
urbanely surreal “What the 
Whales Sound Like in 
Manhattan” (“It is a sound that 
tips the gryphons on the tops/of 
buildings, one that spreads the 
concrete wings/of gargoyles 
clutched to rooftops”). 
Brock-Broido’s subjects, too, 
are apt to conjure opposites. One 
poem concerns an African 
cowherder turned basketball star 


(The Future as a Cow”); another, 
a child-king (“Edward VI on the 
Seventh Day”). “I Wish You 
Love” juxtaposes the lyrics of a 
1940s love song with the image of 
Nazi war criminal Josef 
Mengele’s exhumed skull. Even 
Brock-Broido’s poetic stance is 
Janus-like, combining youthful 
modesty (“If I have some 
important thing to say/I hope I 
live long enough/To say it 
gracefully” (“Magnum 
Mysterium’’) with mature 
reflections on loneliness, death, 
and “the real life bicker of true 
love” (“Autobiography”). 

Like the protean Walt 
Whitman of “Song of Myself,” 
Brock-Broido makes a virtue of 
leaping into other people’s skins. 
But whereas Whitman tended to 
transmigrate among the rank and 
file, Brock-Broido favors less 
ordinary subjects. Among her 
adopted personae are Jessica 
McClure, Birdie Africa (the child 
who survived the MOVE 
firebombing in Philadelphia), 
England’s King Edward VI, 7-7 
Sudanese basketball player 
Manute Bol, the mute lunatic 

.twin June Gibbons, and India 
Wood, who, at age 13, unearthed 
an Allosaurus skeleton near her 
home in Colorado Springs. 

A motley catalogue. But Brock- 
Broido finds the human element 
in each — a twin’s jealousy, a 
toddler's fascination with speech 
— so that her device never seems 
a gimmick or a desperate bid for 
originality. This borrowing of 
personae can backfire — as in 
“Edward VI on the Seventh 
Day,” in which the poet's 
lyricism sabotages her narrative 
guise: what 9-year-old, regal or 
not, would say, “Our breath 
made muted billowing of talk’? 
More often, though, it leads to 
poems of insight as well as 
originality, as in the alternately 
lucid and batty “Elective Mutes,” 
or the mythic “Birdie Africa,” 
whose narrator has “seen 
things/at night that other people 
have not seen.” 

Socially attuned and richly 
textured, neither too “cooked” 
nor too “raw,” A Hunger both 
regales and whets the palette. 
One hopes Brock-Broido will 
continue, as she puts it, 
“dropping words like little pink 
fish eggs, unawares” (“Domestic 
Mysticism’) — though such 
nonchalance, it should go 
without sayings only the lighter 
side of a conscrentious poet 
talking. 





— Bill Christophersen 














On Bended Knee: Ronald 
Reagan and the Press 


MARK HERTSGAARD 


Ronald Reagan's Great 
Communicator reputation has been 
amplified throughout his 
Presidency by news coverage that 
has been little short of adulatory. 
Mark Hertsgaard presents a history 
and an indictment of the relations 
between the major news media 
and the Reagan Administration. He 
exposes one of the great scandals 
of recent U.S. politics - the story of 
how the press, both through 
government manipulation and 


Manufacturing Consent 

The Political Economy of the 
Mass Media 

EDWARD S. HERMAN AND 
NOAM CHOMSKY 


Edward Herman and Noam 
Chomsky depict how an underlying 
elite consensus largely structures 
all facets of the news. Skillfully 
dissecting the way in which the 
marketplace and the economics of 
publishing significantly shape the 
news, they reveal how issues are 
framed and topics chosen. What 
emerges from this pathbreaking 
work is an account of just how 
propagandistic our mass-media 
are. 


Pantheon $14.95 paperback 
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through voluntary self-censorship, becomes clear that this disaster 
abdicated its responsibility to report was the logical consequence of a 
what was really going on in the : critical failure of presidential 
Reagan Administration. EDWARD S. HERMAN leadership. 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux $22.50 AND NOAM CHOMSKY Houghton Mifflin $19.95 
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Landslide 

The Unmaking of the 
President, 1984-1988 

JANE MAYER AND DOYLE 
McMANUS 

In this explosive book, two 
Washington reporters provide an 
authoritative account cf Reagan's 
second-term White House, a White 
House that cared more for 
stagecraft than statecraft, and 
preferred deception to open 
debate. As the authors trace the 
origins of the Iran-contra affair, it 
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SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL As the curtain falls one ancient 
This collection of essays discusses | Acting President and his 
the Reagan presidency at the end | ‘Administration,’ it is time to 
of its term. : analyze just what this bizarre 
The Reagan era, characterized by | episode in American history was all 
Biumenthal as “the daydream bout." So begins "At H : 
decade when wish fulfilment One a ene ee 
became national policy,” began as | Of twenty-three provocative essays 
a celebration of American in Gore Vidal's new collection of his 
wealth, power; and ‘nei : 

tue, reached a pinnacte of poe se As provocative words 
success in the 1984 Presidential COR a ewe. 
race, and is now ending in “The American tradition of 
courtrooms and investigative independent and curious learning 
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se ont binned $18.95 expressiveness of Gore Vidal's 
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“First met in Beyond the Bedroom Wall, 
Charles and Jerome Neumiller are the focus 
of this monumental novel. Most readers will 
be willingly drawn into the narrative as 
Woiwode explores the mysterious patterns 
of human existence.” —Publishers Weekly 


“Scene after powerful scene sets the heart 
pounding. The gorgeously written set 
pieces that constitute Charles's coming-of- 
age are marvels to behold. I hope Larry 
Woiwode devotes his superlative talents fo 
further explorations of the Neumiller clan. 
They constitute his ‘territory, and it is as 
essential to American writing as William 


Kennedy's Albany or Saul Bellow’s Chicago.” 
—Dan Cryer, Newsday 


“The sheer beauty of Woiwode’s descriptive 
power draws the reader fully into the lives 
of these two brothers; you leave their story 
with the sense of having known them all 
your life.” —Booklist 


“Maybe the most probing tale of brothers 
since Dostoevsky’s unremitting assault on 
the same subject. It’s a strong, profound 
book Woiwode has written— its like may not 
pass by again soon.” 


“You come to regard yourself as participant 
rather than onlooker. This is what accounts 
for the unbreakable hold Born Brothers 


clamps on its readers.” 
—Theodore M. O'Leary, Kansas City Star 


—David Finkle, New York Post * 


“Wrought with infinite care, this novel grabs 
you when you least expect it and wrings a 


response from your heart's deepest level.” 
—William D. Gagliani, The Milwaukee Journal 


“Woiwode has a love feast with childhood. 
He brings to his writing a unique sensibility 
and a deeply felt, passion.” 

— Bette Pesetsky, The New York Times Book Review 


“Certainly Born Brothers and Beyond the 
Bedroom Wall are among the most heart- 
breaking of all American novels. Woiwode 
is a prodigiously gifted stylist. Very few 
writers can Command a prose as responsive 
to the claims of the senses, or a lyricism as 
unstrained.” —Sven Birkerts, The New Republic 
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Skeletons in the closet 





by Fred Turner 


Continued from page 1 

damning of all, blood was 
dripping from his mouth. Clearly 
there was no time to lose. The 
townsfolk sharpened a stake, and 
according to the district's 
imperial provisor, when they 
hammered it into Peter's heart, 
fresh blood burst from his ears 
and mouth and “still other wild 
signs (which I pass by out of high 
respect) took place.” All agreed 
that Plogojowitz was dead at last. 

But how had he come alive 
again in the first place? How was 
it that aman who'd been dead 10 
weeks, could suddenly rise.up 
and kill off the sleeping villagers? 
According to Paul Barber’s 
Vampires, Burial, and Death, the 
answer is that he couldn't. 
Instead, says Barber, the nine 
Kisilovans most likely found 
themselves the victims of a 
contagious disease. Lacking our 
20th-century knowledge of 
microbes and viruses, they 
blamed their deaths on the only 
thing they could think of: the 
dead. As for the strange condition 
of Plogojowitz’s corpse, Barber 
points out that the appearance of 
hair and nail growth, of a 
seemingly new skin, and even of 
blood at the mouth can all be 
explained by the normal 
processes of decomposition. So 
much for-Kisilova’s Dracula. 

So much too for all sorts of 
creepy-crawly hobgoblins. No 
sooner does Barber debunk the 
myth of vampires than he sets 
out to kill off virtually every 
revenant known to man. The 
werewolf, for example, turns out 
to have been invented in 
response to “the ecological nexus 
between wolves and dead 
bodies.” That is, Barber claims 
that because wolves tended to 
hang atound graveyards, people 
in pre-scientific cultures often 
assumed that the dead had 
themselves become wolves. They 
didn’t always know, says Barber, 
that the wolves were simply 





VAMPIRES, BURIAL AND 
DEATH: FOLKLORE AND 
REALITY by Paul Barber. 
Yale University Press, 197 
pages, $25. 


CASEBOOK ON THE 
TERMINATION OF LIFE- 
SUSTAINING 
TREATMENT AND THE 
CARE OF THE DYING, ed. 
Cynthia Cohen, Indiana 
University Press, 140 pages, 
$25.00 cloth, $10.95 naper. 


REINCARNATION: 
CLAIMING YOUR 
PAST,CREATING YOUR 
FUTURE, by Lynn Elwell 
Sparrow. Harper & Row, 








168 pages, $8.95. 








scavenging an easy meal. Nor did 
they know that bodies usually 
bloat after burial, often rupturing 
shallow graves, or that no matter 
how heavily you weight a corpse 
in water, at some point it’s bound 
to float. If they had, they 
wouldn’t have imagined that the 
dead were trying to claw (or 
swim) their way back to life. 

' The moral of Barber's story is 
that in the past, when people 
lacked a scientific understanding 
of how death and decomposition 
happen, they tried to find out 
who could be causing it. Terrified 
by their own incomprehension, 
they comforted themselves by 
positing a causative will. They 
told themselves, “this is 
happening because someone (the 
vampire) wants it to.” 
Throughout Vampires, Burial, 
and Death, you can almost hear 
Barber whispering to himself: 
“Oh those silly people. If they’d 
only had the scientific knowledge 
we have now, they wouldn't 
have had to worry.” 

But is Barber right? Even 
though we may have given up 
vampires and werewolves, have 
we stopped needing to believe 





that someone or something 
means for us to die? Scientists 
have certainly been able to tell us 
what we're dying of. But do the 
words naming our ailments — 
cancer, emphysema, AIDS, — 
fully satisfy our need to know 
why we're dying? Or are they just 
words, new names for the 
ancient, unbearable fact that we 
have to leave this world? A look 
through the Hastings Center's 
Casebook on the Termination of 
Life-Sustaining Treatment and 
the Care of the Dying reveals that 
while medical science may have 
given us a new vocabulary with 
which to explain our deaths, it 
has done nothing to ease our fear 
of dying. In fact, even if we do 
know we're being killed by 
emphysema rather than a 


_vampire, our death in 20th- 


century America will be no less 
mysterious and no less 
surrounded by ritual than it 
would have been in 18th-century 
Serbia. 

The Hastings Center is a think 
tank specializing in medical 
ethics; as its name suggests, the 
Casebook is a collection of brief 
medical histories, each followed 
by a commentary, focusing on 
the treatment of what it calls the 
“terminally ill’: those who hover 
near death for days, weeks, or 
even years. The commentators, 
who range from doctors of 
medicine to doctors of 
philosophy, discuss not only 
when and how a person should 
die, but who should decide that 
they're dead. 

Editor Cynthia Cohen has 
done her level best to make the 
Casebook an orderly, well- 
reasoned, and above all 
unemotional discussion of 20th- 
century death. In the process, she 
accidentally illustrates one of the 
worst side effects of modern 
medicine. Back when people 
thought they were being 
murdered by vampires, they 


were free to get angry, to panic, to 


run through the streets hurling 
epithets at the revenant and, 
thereby, at death itself. These 
days, however, no such behavior 
is sanctioned for the cancer 
patient. Instead, surrounded by 
the white walls of some hospital 
office, face-to-face with a doctor 
in a white coat, he or she must 
take the news calmly. The 
diagnosis — cancer — is just a 
word describing something the 
patient can’t see and therefore 
can’t really get mad at. Both the 
doctor, with his office and his 
uniform, and the word cancer, 
with its abstraction, have denied 
the right to feel anything but 
numb. 

Yet even if Cohen has designed 
the book like a doctor's office to 
keep her modern readers cool, 
the cases themseves depict a 
world in which both the dying 
and the living are at least as 
terrified and confused as the 
citizens of Kisilova. Just as those . 
in the past who were expected to 
become revenants were buried 
outside the city gates, the 
terminally ill today find — 
themselves exiled to nursing 
homes and hospitals. Once there, 
as commentator Eric Cassell 
explains, their “status . . . is 
ambiguous. They are alive, but 
they cannot expect ever again to 
do the things that they associate 
with being alive. They are totally 
and absolutely dependent on 
their caregivers for everything.” 

Moreover, just as the bodies of 
suspected revenants could not be 
allowed to peacefully 
decompose, but had to be hacked 
at, staked, and mangled, so the 
bodies of today’s limbo-dwellers, 
the terminally ill, must be poked 
at with needles, filled with tubes, 
and attached to strange and noisy 
machines. Officially, doctors 
perform their technological 
ministrations to prolong their 
patients’ lives, but in fact, as case 
after case makes clear, they often 
do so simply out of a sense of 
righteous obligation. 

As the Casebook makes clear, 
one factor that defines modern 
death is that, because they can 
diagnose our diseases, doctors 
today can offer us choices for 
how we want to live and, 
ultimately, how we want to die. 
We can sign living wills or, if 
we're conscious when we arrive 
at the hospital, we can state our 
preferences then. Theoretically, 
we should be able to know why 
we're dying and, by choosing our 
manner of death, gain a 
comforting sense of control over 
the process. 

Too often however, in those 
cases included in the book, the 
patient has no control or comfort 
whatsoever. One old man, 
without friends or funds, finds - 
himself shuttled from nursing 
home to hospital, only to die 
attached to a respirator, very 
much against his will. None of 
the doctors involved in his care 
could bring himself to allow the 
old man to die without the aid of 
“life-prolonging” technology — 
which, in his own opinion, added 
nothing to his life. 

The Casebook, then, reveals 
that even where medical science 
seems to have offered us some 
control over death, it has in fact 
often given us nothing of the 
kind. The terminally ill, like 18th- 
century revenangs, still hover 
somewhere between life and 
death and must endure aseries of 
invasive, ritualistic procedures 





before they can be safely 
pronounced dead. And what 
about medical knowledge itself? 
Does the fact that we know we’re 
dying from a malignant tumor of 
the transverse colon or from 
chronic obstructive pulmonary 
disease really help us to go more 
gently into that good night? 

Judging from Lynn Elwell 
Sparrow’s Reincarnation: 

Claiming Your Past, Creating 
Your Future, the answer is no. 
Based on the work of Edgar 
Cayce, an early 20th-century 
psychic given to recounting his 
clients’ past lives, Reincarnation 
tells you both how to find out 
who you were before and what to 
do once you know. Part New Age 
handbook, part religious tract, it’s 
the kind of thing you might read 
aloud at Shirley MacLaine’s 
Hallowe’en party. 

The trouble is, a lot of people 
seem to be taking the book and 
its subject pretty seriously. 
According to a recent survey by 
the National Opinion Research 
Council cited in the foreword, 
“nearly half of American adults 
today believe they have been in 
contact with someone who has 
died, a figure twice that of ten 
years ago.” Sparrow herself 
claims that “public opinion polls 
indicate that today some fifty 
million Americans do accept the 
concept [of reincarnation].” 

Perhaps if nothing else, the 
burgeoning belief in 
reincarnation — which coincides 
with medical science’s increasing 
intrusion into the process of 
death — suggests that myth and 
superstition may always be the 
preferred ways of dealing — or 
not dealing — with death. 

After all, myth and superstition 
provide a will behind death. 
Medical science has all but 
denied us the possibility of 
attributing death to someone or 
something greater than 
ourselves. Nevertheless, like 
Barber's Kisilovans, we need to 
know not how death happens, 
but who causes death, And 
fortunately, Sparrow has the 
answer. After outlining the 
history of the universe in 19 
pages and after devoting 100 
pages to the rules, techniques, 
and purposes of past-life recall, 
she tells us that death (and 
rebirth) can be caused by none 
other than “the One who is the 
ultimate power and reality 
behind all that is?” In other 
words, Sparrow believes that we 
die because someone (in this 
case, God) wants us to. 

In another passage, Sparrow 
reminds her readers that “freeing 
ourselves from the power of 
hidden causes is, to a large extent, 
what serious past-life work is 
about.” But isn’t that what 
science was supposed to do? 
Weren't microbiologists and 
virologists supposed to free us 
from the need to be superstitious, 
to believe in hidden causes for 
death such as vampires and 
werewolves — or, for that matter, 
reincarnation? Well, if they were, 
they've failed miserably. The 
Casebook shows that as far as 
many laymen are concerned, 
we've simply replaced one set of 
words (vampires, werewolves) 
with another (cancer, AIDS). To 
many of us, a malignant tumor of 
the transverse colon is no more 
tangible than a vampire, nor is a 
respirator any more life- 
prolonging than a stake in the 
heart. 0 
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Interview with 
the Vampire Queen 


Anne Rice stakes her claim 





by Clea Simon - 





aking the unseen 
visible and the 
_ mythological real 

has always been 
Anne Rice's forte. Her latest 
book, Queen of the Damned 
(Knopf, 448 pages; $18.95), which 
travels from pre-historic 
Palestine to backstage at a rock 
concert, is no different. Like its 
predecessors in the Vampire 
trilogy, Interview with the 
Vampire and The Vampire Lestat, 
this novel works her myths into 
surprisingly believable ancient 
and historical settings. Like Rice’s 
two pseudonymous series (glitzy 
American novels under the name 
Ann Rampling and sado- 
masochistic erotica by A.N. 
Roquelaire), this‘latest opus 
occasionally relie’ too heavily on 
an assumed shared knowledge of 
contemporary culture — rock and 
roll and movies, in particular — 
and glosses over the rich, sensual 
description that elevated the 
earlier two to both bestseller 
status and critical notice. Perhaps 
it’s the laziness of a guaranteed 
best-selling author. Perhaps it is, 
as Rice has said of her Rampling 
books, that the tone of different 
cultures requires different 
languages; yet the flatter 
language of contemporary 
culture that she uses occasionally 
in Queen tends to flatten the 


Rice says her vampires are trying to come to terms with “their own dark role.” 


intertwining story lines that fill 
out the book. 

Yet so much is packed in these 
pages — Akasha, the silent 
vampire queen, comes alive to 
meet a new vampire nemesis in 
the form of a pair of mysterious 
red-haired twins, and all the 
vampires from the previous 
books get drawn into this intra- 
vampire war — that despite such 
flaws, Queen of the Damned still’ 
has a good share of hypnotic 4 
passages. And it both introduces 
the first heroines of the Vampire 
series and details the proto- 
feminist cults of the Mother 
Goddesses. Finally, just in time 
for Hallowe’en, it also sets the 
stage for a telephone interview 
with the vampire writer from her 
home in New Orleans. 

* * * 

Q: Are you bringing the 
Vampire books more into the 
present? 

A: Not necessarily. Although 
there is a good deal of modern 
action, there’s also a great deal of 
the past in this book — it goes 
back 6000 years. 

Q: Your vampires are very 
sensual. It does seem that your 
books are working through the 
issue of sexuality contradicting 
morality. 

A: limagine so, I don’t analyze 





them. I think that what runs 





throughout my books is the firm 
belief that sex is good, that 
morality is good, and that people 
have to find a philosophy that 
incorporates them. People have 
to work through their sexual 
hang-ups. I don’t analyze things 
too carefully. The dilemma of the 
vampire stories is the dilemma 
that they are evil — but they are 
good people; they know they’re 
evil, but they have 4 strong moral 
sense, and they don’t know how 
to deal with their sexuality, the 
world around them, and their 
own role, their own dark role. 

Somebody could say, “Well, 
that’s obviously the Catholic — 
or the ex-Catholic — feeling in 
the background.” I guess that 
may be partially true. 

Q: Whatare your feelings 
about Catholicism? 

A: I grew up in New Orleans 
in a very strict Catholic family, 
going to Catholic schools and 
always going to church, and it 
was a very repressive 
Catholicism. You could burn in 
hell for French kissing — right 
next to someone who tried to 
destroy the world — French 
kissing was as bad as murdering, 
is what I was taught. I think we 
caught the last blast of that in the 
‘50s. When I left the Church it 
was before Vatican II, it was still 
very medieval. . . . My family was 








very firm in its Catholicism but ~ 
also very liberal. The whole 
house was filled with books and 
paintings. As children we were 
allowed to draw all over the 
walls; there were always tons of 
library books around....But . 
when I left home and the Church. 
I was ready for it. I have great 
respect for the Church, but my 
faith has never been restored. 

Q: Did you find writing — 
especially the A.N. Roquelaire 
books — liberating? 

A: Well, yes. The A.N. 
Roquelaire books are very 
liberating in several ways. In 
writing those I wanted to create 
what I considered a safe S&M 
fantasy for women. I felt that 
hadn’t been done. Most 
pornography is written by hacks 
who do not respect their 
audience, and consequently they 
only turn out the product they 
think men will want. And so 

.there are very few female 
readers. There are very few truly 
pornographic books by any real 
writers, very few that I would 
want to read, so I wrote the books 
I wanted to read. When I went to 
get them published at Dutton, 
one of the women on the staff 
there said she’d enjoyed reading 
them so much because she wasn’t 
afraid that someone was going to 
get burned or killed, that 
something horrible would 


- 


| happen because of her[the 


character's] sexual adventures. ~ 
That made me feel great, because 
that was the whole idea — it’s a 
relatively safe thing. There’s a 
great deal of pure violence in 
pornography at this point that I 
don’t think is desired by the 
audience. Even at the little sleazy 
moviehouses, the pornographic 
films have a great deal of 
violence that’s not necessary. I 
think the men who go to them are 
turned on by seeing the woman 
in the bathtub, not by seeing her . 
murdered. 

Q: The split between desire 
and pain is something your 
vampires dea] with — they re 
moral creatures but the ultimate 
thrill involves death. Is this 
something that you work out in 
the Roquelaire books? 

A: Those books have their 
own frame of reference. 
Certainly, in the vampire books 
drinking blood is sex, but what 
the vampires desire is not 
necessarily death; they enjoy 
drinking blood because the 
pleasure is in subsuming a life. 

Q: What is the difference 
between the books written under 
pseudonyms and those you write 
under your own name? 

A: The books I do under my 
own name are European- 
American books in the tradition 
of Poe or of Hawthorne, whereas 
the Anne Rampling books are 
really more in the mode of 
Hemingway, Mark Twain, 
Dashiell Hammett. Take Belinda 

{a Rampling novel] to Japan and 
ask who wrote it, and they'll say 
an American. Take Interview 


| 








with the Vampire, and they won't 
know. 

Q: What makes that 
difference? 

A: First, the use of the 
vernacular. The Rampling books 
are very California [where Rice 
lived until her recent return to 
New Orleans] — it’s that use of 
language and the very liberal 
way of looking at things. 
Whereas the Rice books are 
written in a more historical 
perspective, the Rampling books 
make a lot of references to 
contemporary life. 

Q: Will there be another Lestat 
book? 

A: The fourth book with him 
is already in my brain. You know, 
Eliot from Exit to Eden is exactly 
the same person as Lestat, the 
same man. 

Q: Will you be using the 
poetry of your husband [Stan 
Rice] more, as you did in Queen? 

A: Yes. I'd certainly like to use 
more of it. What happened was 
that I wanted one poem in the 
beginning of the book and I 
asked him if I could look at his 
unpublished work, and as I went 
through them I found more dnd 
more and more material that I 
wanted to use. What I started to 


discover was that he had written 


about the same things I had. I 
didn’t know that he’d written 
about cannibalism. I knew he 
was interested in cannibalism but 
... 1 discovered these beautiful 
poems about cannibalism and 
addiction. 

Q: Addiction does seem to 
play a large role in your work. 
Did your mother’s alcoholism 
figure heavily in your vampire 
books — the creatures who must 
drink and die in order to live? 

A: I guess it does. I was a 
pretty heavy drinker myself, 
almost suicidally a heavy drinker 
for years. I quit in 1979, when my 
son was born. Yes, I think it does 
work itself in — in some ways 
they are about the addictive 
personality, or the sensuality of 
addiction. 

Q: What is the constant appeal 


bi 
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of horror and death? 

A: You write about what 
obsesses you, and that’s what 
obsesses me. Maybe it’s that my 
mother died when I was 15 and 
my daughter died [of leukemia] 
aid there’s a horror of death. 
Death can paralyze you if you 
don’t face it. The fact of death, of 
losing a child, has left a hell of a 
lot of parents as only shells to 
cope with the other children. A 
lot of other people grew up in the 
streets of New Orleans, among 
the antebellum houses, in the 
same restrictive church, and 
they’re not obsessed with death. 
So I don’t really know. I know 
that I’m writing what I really care 
about. Sometimes I used to try to 
lift up the dark side; sometimes 
people want it (the dark side] and 
it’s not there — like in Belinda. I 
think Belinda would have sold 
better if [ had killed her off — but 
that’s not what happened. O 
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MONKEY ON ASTICK: 
MURDER, MADNESS, AND 
» THE HARE KRISHNAS, by 
John Hubner and Lindsey 
Gruson. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 392 pages, $19.95. 


If you haven't paid attention to 
the Hare Krishnas in recent years 
— and that would include you 
with just about the whole world 
since 1972 — get ready fora 
shocker. 

Most people still view the 
Krishnas as a bizarre but 
harmless relic of the ‘60s — 
dropouts who shaved their 
heads, dressed in yellow robes, 
and pounded tambourines as 
they sang a two-line mantra all 
day at places like the Park Street 

“scornerof Boston Comman. 
They’re not noticed much 
anymore because the robes have 

, generally given -way-to-business 

suits, the shaved heads are 
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| terror, oygas 


, claiming to embody Krishna’s 
i mercy behaved with no mercy. 





established. What we discovered 


usually covered by wigs, and the 
dancing has largely stopped. 

But what a gruesome tale has 
been brewing out of sight! The 
Krishnas began as innocent, 
middle-class spiritual seekers. As 
this new book thoroughly 
documents, the sect has 
degenerated intyOurdBt4nai3 9 


by Alan M. MacRobert 
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survivalist gun mhatiia, gross 
brutalization of women, and 
child molestation — not to 
mention record-breaking charity 
swindles and Noriega-class drug 
smuggling. 

“This is the story of how that” 
metamorphosis happened,” write 
the authors, “of how good 
became evil; of how gurus 


Along the way, we discover that 
no power corrupts as absoltitely” 
as fanatical religious power.” 
John Hubner is a former Boston 
Phoenix reporter now at the San 
Jose Mercury News. Lindsey 
Gruson, chief of the New York 
Times El Salvador bureau, was 
working for a small paper in 
North Carolina when the two 
first met. Several years ago they 
became intrigued by the 
fragmentary news stories of 
murder and mayhem emerging 
from what they remembered as a 
group of gentle religious kids. 
“What fascinated me,” Hubner 
told the Phoenix last week, ‘was 
that this was a chance to see what 
happens when East meets West 
— when a religious movement 
comes to a culture where it is not 


was the process of a religion 
evolving into a cult.” : 

The Hare Krishna movement 
began in 1966, when a 70-year- 
old Hindu monk from India 
began preaching to American 
hippies. A.C. Bhaktivedanta 
Swami Prabhupada, a retired 
pharmaceuticals businessman, 
was a Hindu fundamentalist. He 
taught that there is only one 
proper response to being born 
into the material world: chanting 
the Hare Krishna mantra at least 
1728 times daily while living the 
life of amonk. All other human 
goals and values were trivial — 
maya, illusion. 

The followers he collected 
spread this unlikely message 





|. drugs. The movement's othen +i 


- recruitment often involved 


‘West Virginia police know Ham's 





throughout the countercultpre, 
aided by Allen Ginsberg, the 


Beatles, and Life magazine. 
Thousands joined up. 

Prabhupada preached that 
Krishna’s devotees should be 
humble and egoless. But America 
has never been a safe place for 
surrendering one’s ego. The more 
aggressive of Prabhupada’s 
followers found they could boss 
the meek with impunity. The 
biggest egos of all fought their 
way to the top of the movement. 
Prabhupada saw what was 
happening and was troubled by 
it, but did little to stop it. 

Hubner and Gruson portray 
Prabhupada as a gentle and - 
honest scholar (in dramatic 
contrast to his scheming 
lieutenants) who struggled to 
keep the movement clean until 
his death in 1977. , 

They give him too much crédit. 
As early as 1973, ex-Krishnas 
were accusing Prabhupada’s 
organization of funding itself by 
massive international drug deals. 
Hubner and Gruson pick up this ~ 
thread a few years later, by which 
time there were voluminous 
court records to draw upon. The 
authors tell the story of the . * 
leading devotee who was caught 
with over $1 million worth of 


: elaborate prison ceremony by 
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testified thatche personally gave, “ 
Prabhupada $2 million from 


financial pillar, as the book 
makes clear, was an unbelievable 
array of charity frauds. And 


elaborate lies, quasi- 
brainwashing techniques, and, in 
the case of women, beatings. 

My own research into the 
movement in 1980 and 1981 led 
me to conclude that the old guru 
knew about most of this.and 
tacitly sanctioned it. As Hubner © 
and Gruson relate, devotees 
constantly sent him letters 
spelling out the corruptions and 
pleading with him to clean house. 
Perhaps his narrow belief system 
kept him from doing so. If his 
lieutenants were chanting 
properly, whatever they did was 
divinely guided. And they were 
spreading the name of Krishna 
worldwide. That was what 
mattered. 

When Prabhupada died, the 
last restraint was gone. His 11 
successor gurus, mostly 
American kids, divided up the 
world. Each could rule the 
devotees in his territory with the 
spectacular debauchery of a 
Roman emperor. 

The best-known Hare Krishna 
temple in the United States today 
is the Palace of Gold in New 
Vrindaban (Moundsville), West 
Virginia. Naive theologians at 
Harvard and Berkeley have 
called it the center of a sincere 
new religious movement. Hubner | 
and Gruson have assembled the 
real story. Here Prabhupada’s 
first American convert, Keith 
Ham, Kirtanananda Swami, son 
of a fundamentalist Baptist 
minister, lives as a god while he 
runs an empire of fear and horror. 





palace as a magnet for hardened 
criminals from around the 
country and as a grisly hunting 
ground for corpses. Nearly 
everywhere police have dug on 
the property they've turned up a 
decaying bodv 





|) authors, news feportens by trade, : 
4 tell enoughof why. They leave it 


‘wanted to make peace and love 
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One devotee was shot 12 times, 
stabbed, beaten with a hammer, 
and buried in a creek bed after he 
failed to turn over a $50,000 
inheritance. A dissident devotee 
was allegedly hunted down and 
shot by the commune’s enforcer 
— who, after being sentenced to 
life for the first murder, was 
elevated f0 swamihood in an 


Ham. A woman who questioned 
Ham's divinity was beaten 
bloody and stripped; her blood- 
soaked sari was run up a flagpole 
to fly as an example to the rest of 
the commune’s residents. 

These were “monkeys on a 
stick,” a term Prabhupada 
brought from‘India. When a 
monkey breaks into a banana 
plantation he is killed_and the 
body is impaled on a tall stick. 
The sight is supposed to deter 
other monkeys.from stealing 
bananas. 

Hubner and Gruson report all 
this in’ fast-paced ndvelistic style. 
They reconstructed their scenes 
and dialogues from hundreds of 
interviews and thousands of 
pages of court transcripts: A 
lengthy reference section at the 
batk of the book lists their 


This fascinating and horrifying! ! 
book has one big gap. The 


are excellent at telling who,-what, 
where, and when, but they don’t 


to one of their police sources to 
muse, “How had people who 


ended up molesting children, 
running drugs, committing 
murder?” 

In particular, why have 
thousands of intelligent, well- 
meaning seekers let themselves 
be trapped in a life of grotesque 
exploitation and “endless 
nightmare’? How did the gurus 
get the absolute power that 
corrupted some of then so 
absolutely? 

Understanding life in a cult 
requires understanding the 
complex interlock of deception, 
behavior modification, low-grade 
hypnosis, and group reality- 
staging by which modern 
American cult leaders control 
followers. The process gestated 
on the uglier fringes of the pop- 
psychology movement some 20 
or 30 years ago. Nowadays all 
kinds of groups use it. It involves 
specific techniques for breaking 
up a person’s old identity and 
superimposing a new cult 
identity. This is the particular 
Western reality that the Hare 
Krishna philosophy ran afoul of 
when it landed innocently 
enough on our shores. 

But even without exploring this 
alley, Monkey ona Stick isa 
remarkable and gripping piece of 
journalism. It follows the Krishna 
story right up through this past 
summex and necessarily ends 
with many threads hanging. 
Various cases are yet to come to 
trial, and the worst of the gurus 
still reign in fanatical paranoid 
splendor. 0 





Alan M. MacRobert is an 
associate editor at Sky & 
Telescope magazine who has 
researched religious cults for 12 
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Holy wars 


The flesh is weak, the spirit 1s killing 





Mormon founding prophet jon, Smith: vertties or varnish? 





by Francis J. Connolly 


THE MORMON MURDERS: A 
TRUE STORY OF GREED, 
FORGERY, DECEIT, AND 
DEATH, by Steven Naifeh and 
Gregory White Smith. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 458 
pages, $19.95. 


A GATHERING OF SAINTS: A. 
TRUE STORY OF MONEY, 
MURDER AND DECEIT, by 
Robert Lindsey. Simon and 
Schuster, 397 pages, $18.95. 


Steve Christensen and Kathy 
Sheets got blown to hell on a fall 
morning in Salt Lake City three 
years ago, but the cause of death 
was a lot more complicated than 
the pair of bombs Mark Hofmann 
used to kill them. What really 
killed Christensen and Sheets. 
had less to do with black powder 
and lead pipe than with the 
explosive forces of history — 
specifically, the vague and 
bitterly disputed history of the 
Mormon Church, to which both 
the victims and their killer 
belonged. 

In laying out the exquisitely 
complex tale of Mark Hofmann 
— renowned dealer in rare 
documents, master forger, and in 
the end a killer without remorse 
— both The Mormon Murders 
and A Gathering of Saints 
recount one of the most bizarre 
and sensational true-crime stories 
of the decade. But they also go 
well beyond that, in illuminating 
the vast power and the byzantine 
inner workings of the institution 
that was both the prime victim of, 
and the prime reason for, the 
crimes of Mark Hofmann: the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter: 
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Day Saints. ! 

The bare details of what 
became known as the Mormon 
Murder Case are, in thems 2Ives, 
enough to make for a crackling 
read. What began as a police 
investigation into three 
bombings — the separate blasts 
that killed Christensen and 
Sheets, and one a day later that 
seriously wounded Hofmann as 
he got into his car — turned into 
an exhaustive inquiry into the 
fabulously tangled life, and the 
fabulously ingenious frauds, of 
the man who was ultimately 
unmasked as the most brilliant 
and daring forger in American 
history. 

Investigators were convinced 
early on that Hofmann was the 
killer they were looking for. But 
they had little physical evidence, 
and no motive. They suspected 
that the bomb that injured 
Hofmann — a 31-year-old rare- 
document dealer specializing in 
letters written by early Mormon 
leaders, a professedly devout 
Mormon who'd won fame and 
fortune by discovering a series of 
letters tracing the early history of 
his church — had exploded 
accidentally while he was 
attempting to transport it. But 
they just couldn’t figure out why 
he would want to kill fellow 
Mormons Christensen and 
Sheets. 

The answer lay in the very 
documents that had been Mark 
Hofmann’s livelihood. For years, 
Hofmann had displayed an 
uncanny knack for discovering, 
documents that cast serious 
doubt on the official version of 
the church's founding = ~ 
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documents so potentially 
damaging that church leaders 
were quick to buy them, or 
arrange for wealthy church 
members to do the same, just to 
keep them from ever seeing the 
light of day. The most sensational 
of Hofmann’s finds was the 
notorious “Salamander Letter,” 
purportedly written by an early 
associate of church founder 
Joseph Smith; the letter lent 
considerable support to the long- 
held contention of many 
Mormon Church critics that 
Smith was nothing more than an 
accomplished con man. But 
Hofmann had discovered dozens 
more such documents as well, 
most of them purchased at great 
price by a church hierarchy eager 
to cover up any historical 
evidence that might shake the 
faith of the three million 
Mormons who are the 
foundation of the church’s 
enormous wealth and power. 

Although Hofmann’s “finds” 
had repeatedly been 
authenticated by leading 
handwriting and document 
experts luding, in one 
instance, a team from the Library 
of Congress), an exhaustive 
investigation finally proved that 
they were, in fact, highly 
sophisticated forgeries. And 
those forgeries, once discovered, 
led police down a long and 
twisting path to the final 
explanation for the murders of 
Steve Christensen and Kathy 
Sheets. 

The story of the Hofmann 
investigation — the ingenious 
scientific tests devised to unmask 
such a talented and prolific 
forger, the unraveling of the 
incredibly convoluted financial 
dealings that finally drove 
Hofmann to murder, and the 
extensive pressure exerted by the 
Mormon Church to sidetrack the 
probers, whose revelations were 
becoming ever more 


embarrassing for church leaders _ 


— is the core of both books, 
Crime buffs will findeither . 
account absorbing, but readers 
looking for something more than 
a true-to-life police procedural 
should be advised that Lindsey’s 
A Gathering of Saints is both 
more gracefully written and 
better organized than The 
Mormon Murders. 

Lindsey — best known as the 
author of the true-life spy story 
The Falcon and the Snowman — 
provides less of the excruciating 
day-by-day detail that too often 
encumbers the Naifeh-Smith 
book. At the same time, he does a 
far better job of synthesizing all 
the individual discoveries made 
by the investigators, tying up the 
loose ends, and offering a 
plausible explanation of the inner 
demons that finally drove Mark 
Hofmann over the edge. Naifeh 
and Smith, by contrast, 
frequently digress from their 
book’s main narrative to engage 
in vigorous Mormon-bashing — 
not only attacking the church's 
historical legitimacy, but also 
alleging a widespread church 
conspiracy to thwart the 
Hofmann investigation as a way 
of covering up evidence of the 
greed and gullibility shown by 
Mormon leaders in virtually all 
their dealings with Hofmann. 

Whether such a cover-up 
actually took place is open to 
dispute. Lindsey certainly 
documents the church 
hierarchy’s unwillingness to 
assist the Hofmann investigators, 
but he’s less willing than Naifeh 
and Smith to ascribe sinister 
motives to church leaders. The 
conscious and wide-reaching 
conspiracy detailed in The 
Mormon Murders is presented in 
A Gathering of Saints as the 
natural result of confusion and 
weakness on the part of a 
Mormon hierarchy that, in Utah 
at least, is unaccustomed to being 
doubted and criticized by agents 
of the very government it 
controls. 

Lindsey’s more charitable 
interpretation is no doubt the 
product of his sources: clearly, 





he’s relied heavily on the account 
of prosecutor Robert Stott, a 
devout Mormon whom Lindsey 
presents as the hero of this piece, 
a man who courageously 
negotiated a difficult political 
path on the way to bringing 
Hofmann to justice. Naifeh and 
Smith, on the other hand, put 
more credence in the testimony 
of the cops who worked the case, 
many of whom were not 
Mormons; as a result, they 
present Stott as a dimwitted 
pretty-boy who was more than 
willing to help church leaders 
obscure the facts of the case, a 
man who had to be led kicking 
and screaming into the 
prosecution of Hofmann and 
who even then worked out a too- 
generous plea-bargain deal for 
the killer. The sharp divergence 
of perspective on this case is 
startling, but competely 
understandable — because the 
Hofmann case, like almost 
everything that happens in the 
Deseret Nation of Mormon- 
controlled Utah, looks very 
different depending on what the 
observer happens to think about 
the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. 

What cannot be disputed is the 
fact that Mark Hofmann’s crimes 
could have occurred only within 
the unique context of Mormon 
history. Unlike any other major 
Western religion, Mormonism is 
a product of the very recent past: 
founded in 1830 in upstate New 
York, the Mormon Church was 
brought to life not by ancient 
prophets in long-ago lands, but 
by men and women who left a 
voluminous historical record of 
their great undertaking. That 
record — unlike, say, any 
contemporary account of the life 
of Christ or Moses or Mohammed 
— can be viewed unvarnished by 
centuries of legend and 
theological speculation; it can be 
found not in ancient Dead Sea 
Scrolls uncovered by 
archaeologists but in letters and 
diaries and court records that are 
likely to be gathering dust in 
dozens of attics all over the 
nation. 

That fact creates a real problem 
for Mormon leaders — for the 
historical record, though hazy, 
contains a great deal of evidence 
suggesting that Joseph Smith, the 
New York farm boy who became 
the church’s founding prophet, 
was not all he claimed to be. For 
decades, historians have 
speculated on Smith’s apparent 
involvement with what was 
known 150 years ago as “folk 
magic” (a thriving scam in which 
hustlers hired themselves out to 
search for buried treasure with 
divining rods, “magic stones,” 
and other paraphernalia 
designed to induce gullible 
landowners to part with some of 
their hard-earned cash), as well 
as other unsavory and often 
violent aspects of the Mormon 
Church's early history. For the 
church, such allegations of 
wrongdoing by the prophet and 
his successors is dangerous stuff, 
indeed. And the prospect that 
those allegations might someday 
be proven is a nightmare almost 
too threatening to contemplate. 

What the church has done, 
then, has been to apply a thick 
coat of varnish to its own past. It 
has striven to sanitize the 
reputations of Smith, Brigham 
Young, and other early Mormon 
leaders by constantly revising the 
church's own history, and by 
doing what it can to obscure the 
history unearthed by others. In 
essence, it has sought to 
manufacture an artifical veil of 
mystery and uncertainty, a 
protective wall of historical 
haziness like those that protect 
the founders of the other, more 
ancient faiths. 

In so doing, of course, the 
Mormon Church has left itself 
vulnerable to charges of forging 
its own past. And it left itself 
wide open to the evil genius of 
Mark Hofmann, who proved 
himself to be the greatest forger 


of them all. Oo. 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 
‘A superb collection” “Wild and funny 


—Rolling Stone 


from “the greatest 


rock 'n’ roll writer this 
world has ever known’ 


—Creem 


“A major event.” 
—Village Voice 





and utterly 
unpredictable... 
Bangs’ prose 
pulsated with rock's 
own rhythms.’ 


—Rolling Stone 
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The gateway to all understanding. 


The Tao is like a well: 

used but never used up. 

It is like the eternal void: 
filled with infinite possibilities. 
“Mr. Mitchell’s rendition comes 
as Close to being definitive for 
our time as any I can imagine.” 
— Huston Smith, author of 

The Religions of Man. 


The Tao Te Ching of Lao-tzu. 
Its teachings are ancient yet its 
eternal wisdom speaks pro- 
foundly to a new age. Now, ina 
brilliant new translation by 
Stephen Mitchell, who prepared 
himself with 14 years of study 
and contemplation, the Tao Te 
Ching yields up its inexhaustible 
enlightenment to all who would 
seek it. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION, NOVEMBER 1988 
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THE PARK PLAZA CASTLE 
ARLINGTON STREET & COLUMBUS AVENUE 
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HOURS 

FRIDAY (PREVIEW) 5:00pm - 9:00pm as —-- 
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SUNDAY NOON - 5:00pm 

ADMISSION 

FRIDAY (3 DAYS) — $10.00* 

SATURDAY $ 5.00* ‘ 
SUNDAY $ 5.00* 

INFORMATION 





MOOREVENTS, INC. 
400 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, IL 60611 
(312) 644-5997 
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WATER 
TOWERS 


Bernd and 
Hilla Becher 


Foreword by 
Reyner Banham 


Commentary by 
Weston J. Naef 





Newton Le Willows, Great Britain, 1966 


Bernd and Hilla Becher’s cool, objective photographs of industrial 
structures have earned them a special position in international 
photography. Watertowers — the first work of this acclaimed 
couple to be published in the United States — is a mesmerizing 
series of architectural portraits which will challenge the distinc- 
tion between photography that records an object, and art that 
happens to be photography. 
ISBN 0-262-02277-X 224duotones $50.00 

Published by The MIT Press. 





Available from: 


| Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9: 30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484 
| MasterCard and Visa Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 
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Publishing news 
and previews 





by David Barber 


NOBEL UNDERTAKING: 
English translations of Nobel 
laureate Naguib Mahfouz’s 
voluminous writings will no 
doubt be easier to come by in the 
coming years. The American 
University in Cairo, which holds 
the rights to publish Mahfouz’s 
work outside his native Egypt, 
has been fairly besieged with 
requests for books and 
translation rights since the 
literary world’s gaudiest prize 
was bestowed on the 77-year-old 
writer in mid October. At present, 
six short novels by the “Balzac of 
Egypt” are available in English, 
through Columbia University 
Press: The Beggar, Wedding 
Song, Autumn Quail, The Thief 
and the Dogs, The Search, and 
The Beginning and the End. Still 
awaiting translation, however, is 
the so-called Cairo Trilogy, a 
sequence of novels written in the 
late ‘50s and generally considered 
to be Mahfouz’s masterwork. 


DE MAN EVENT: Now that 
several small forests have 
perished in the newsprint battles 
over the moral fiber of late 
deconstruction doyen Paul de 


Serendipitously, both novels are 
being rescued from neglect this 
fall. Vallejo’s Tungsten, a searing 
look at the expioitation of 
Peruvian mineworkers written in 
1931, was a bestseller in Spain 
and the Soviet Union but has 
only now found its first English 
translator, in American poet 
Robert Mezey. Published by the 
University of Syracuse Press, the 
novel is scheduled to appear in 
November. McGrath's This 
Coffin Has No Handles, 
completed 40 years ago but never 
published (McGrath was 
blacklisted in the ‘50s by HUAC), 
depicts the clashes among 
longshoremen, corrupt union 
bosses, and dock owners on the 
post-World War II New York 
waterfront. The novel is newly 
available from Thunder’s Mouth 
Press. 


REALITY CHECK: “To arrive at 
the edge of the world’s 
knowledge, seek out the most 
complex and sophisticated 
minds, put them in a room 
together, and have them ask each 
other the questions they are 
asking themselves,” is the 

















Man, the professor's 
controversial wartime articles 
that were unearthed last year 
have been collected in book form 
for all to sift. One would hope 
that the December appearance of 
Wartime Journalism 1939-43, 
edited by Werner Hamacher, Neil 
Hertz, and Tom Keenan 
(University of Nebraska Press), 
wil muffle the shrill grinding of 
axes that has tended to drown out 
any sober appraisal of de Man’s 
anti-Semitic columns for the 
collaborationist Belgian journal 
Le Soir. For those wishing a recap 
of the skirmishing thus far, 
Nebraska is simultaneously 
publishing a volume entitled 
Responses: On Paul de Man’s 
Wartime Journalism, whose 
roster of contributors includes J. 
Hillis Miller, Yves Bonnefoy, 
Edward Said, Gerald Graff, and 
Jacques Derrida. Although it may 
all be remembered as a tempest 
in an ivory tower, the de Man flap 
bears watching as an instructive 
seminar in the collisions of facts 
and texts. 


THE GOOD FIGHT: Their 
reputations rest on their poetry, 
but César Vallejo and Thomas 
McGrath each turned to the novel 
to flesh out their political 


convictions ie ce ra 


outbreaks of la erty PF pty 
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Bioy-Casares: out from the shadow of Borges 


bravely uninhibited motto of the 
Reality Club, a New York City 
“intellectual salon” that has 
convened regularly since 1981 for 
lively talks and “often impolite 
discussion” on the arts and 
sciences. Founder John 
Brockman, claiming inspiration 
from the yeasty sessions of idea- 
wrangling held in John Cage’s 
apartment in the mid ‘60s, has 
now assembled a representative 
batch of Reality Club addresses 
in the first number of an 
eponymous semi-annual 
publication. Just released in trade 
paperback by Lynx Books, the 
initial offering of Reality includes 
essays such as Lynn Margulis’s 
“Speculation on Speculation,” 
Gerald Feinberg’s “In Defense of 
Elitism,” and Robert Sternberg 
on “Counting the Ways: The 
Scientific Measurement of Love.” 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE: Long 
pegged as a sidekick to close 
friend and collavorator Jorge Luis 
Borges, Argentine writer Adolfo 
Bioy-Casares is finally gaining 
recognition of his own in the 
English-speaking world. Three 
translations of novels by the man 
whom the late Borges called 
“really and secretly the master” 
have recently been published: A 


p Parr fer Escape{Graywolf), The 





Dream of Heroes(Dutton), and 





Diary of the War of the Pig 
(Dutton/Obelisk). Obelisk will 
also release the novel Asleep in 
the Sun in 1989. Mingling dense 
allegory and piercing social 
commentary, Bioy-Casares’s 
artful fables appear destined to 
join the constellation of 
indispensable Latin American 
ficciones. 


EYES ON THE PROSE: Harper's 
editor Lewis Lapham will be the 
host and moderator of a 26-part 
series of weekly half-hour 
television programs devoted to 
current books and their authors, 
to be aired on PBS starting in 
January. Underwritten by the Bell 
Atlantic Corporation, Bookmark 
will feature the author of a 
recently published book of fiction 
or nonfiction on each of its 
segments, along with a guest 
panel of authors, editors, and 
critics that will discuss and 
debate the book’s ideas, merits, 
and likely impact. Meanwhile, 
New England public-televison 
viewers might have already 
caught the first airings of “Poetry 
Breaks,” a series of brief spots 
produced by the WGBH New 
Television Workshop and Leita 
Hagemann. Tune in between 
regularly scheduled late-evening 
programming for a glimpse of 
acclaimed contemporary poets 
reading from their work in 
simple, intimate settings: the first 
run includes Seamus Heaney 
ensconsed in a Harvard library, 
Galway Kinnell reciting on his 
Vermont farm, and Allen 
Ginsberg declaiming from the 
roof of his Manhattan apartment. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS: The 
single dominant issue in the 
upcoming Canadian 
parliamentary session is said to 
be the proposed free-trade 
agreement with the US that 
would open the doors to 
unlimited American capital 
development and cultural traffic. 
Consternation over the measure’s 
potentially dire impact on 
Canadian arts and letters has 
prompted a good deal of 
reflection about the preservation 
of Canada’s national character, 
the most eloquent example of 
which may be Robertson 
Davies's avuncular and 
passionate musings in the 
September 30 issue of the Times 
Literary Supplement. “it is said,” 
Davies concedes goodnaturedly, 
“that our name comes from the 
remark of a Spanish explorer, 
‘Aca nada’ — ‘nothing there.’ ” 
But don’t make the error, he 
admonishes, of mistaking 
Canada’s “introversion” for the 
lack of a soul or the want of 
native pride: if Canada shrinks 
from readily exposing its ideals 
and attitudes to the outside 
world, it is because “we have 
other fish to fry, and they are fish 


we catch in our Own waters.” ' 


Davies modestly refrains from 
marshaling some of the most 
compelling evidence in behalf of 
his country’s robust imagination 
— his own erudite, ambitiously 
wrought novel sequences. In 
January, Viking will publish 
Davies's latest novel, The Lyre of 
Orpheus, the concluding volume 
of the so-called Cornish Trilogy 
that includes The Rebel Angels 
and the bestseller What's Bred in 
the Bone. Due out in February is 
the latest book by poet and 
novelist Margaret Atwood, 
probably the most widely read 
Canadian author in the US. Cat’s 
Eye (Doubleday), set in 
contemporary Toronto, is 
Atwood’s first novel since her 
acclaimed The Handmaid’s Tale. 
Canada’s ostensible insularity is 
also belied by its growing 
number of accomplished foreign- 
born writers: two of the finest are 
Michael Ondaajte, whose novel 
In the Skin of a Lion will be 
released in a Penguin paperback 
edition in November, and Neil 
Bissoondath (a nephew of V.S. 
Naipaul), whose first novei, A 
Casual Brutality, is slated to 
appear early next year from 
Clarkson Potter. : 0 
































TUESDAY /29 


MARK HOLLIDAY reads from 
his work at 4 p.m. at the Harbor Art 
Gallery, UMass/Boston, 
Dorchester. Reception follows. 
Free; call 929-8319. 
STORYTELLERS IN CONCERT 
present an all-day festival in 
celebration of Hallowe’en.“’Tales 
of the Season” begins at 3 p.m.; 
“Ghost Stories — From the Other 
Side” takes place at 8 p.m.; and 
“Poe: Tales of Terror” starts at 11 
p.m. Tickets for the matinee are $3; 
evening performances are $7 at the 
door, $6 in advance, $5 for students 
and seniors. Call 628-5865. 
SHORT STORY WRITER 
JEANNE SCHINTO reads from 
her works at 2 p.m. at Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill 
Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 


SUNDAY/390 


SHORT STORY WRITERS FAE 
MYENNE NG AND MARK 
COOVELIS read from their works 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury — 
St., Boston. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 

POET SONIA SANCHEZ reads 
from her work at 3 p.m. at New 
Words, 186 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 


MONDAY/31 


“BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 
AND BEWILDERED” is an 
evening of poems for Hallowe’en, 
beginning at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 




















TUESDAY /1 


ROBERT PINSKY reads from his 
work at 1 p.m. atthe Harbor Art 
Gallery, UMass/Boston, 
Dorchester. Reception follows. 








READING LIST 


Literary calendar 





by Robin 








Donald Hall is feted by the 
New England Poetry Club 
November 6. 


NOVELIST AND PHOENIX 
CONTRIBUTOR STEPHEN 
MCCAULEY reads from The 
Object of My Affection at’8 p.m. at 
Salem State College, A&B Lounge, 
Campus Center, Salem. Free; call 
(508) 741-6270. 











Free; call 929- 6319. 
SATURDAY /5 
BOSTON GLOBE BOOK 
WEDNESDAY/2 FESTIVAL CHILDREN’S 
MARTHA RAMSEY AND LITERATURE BOOK AND 


PATRICIA WILD read from their 
poetry at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 


THURSDAY/3 


“DEAR DIRTY DUMPLING?” is 
the title of talk on James Joyce’s 
Dubliners and Ulysses, led by 
Francis Phelan, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Charlestown Branch Library, 179 
Main St., Charlestown. Free; call 
242-1248. 











AUTHOR LUNCHEON features 
illustrator Maurice Sendak, in 
honor of the 25th anniversary of 
Where the Wild Things Are; 
Virginia Hamilton, author of The 
People Could Fly, and Cynthia 
Rylant, author of All I See, 

ing at 12:30 p.m. at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. Tickets $25. 
Call 929-2649. 
RICHARD CONDON, author of 
The Manchurian Candidate and 
Prizzi’s Honor, talks about his 





work at 2 p.m. at the Boston Public 


Dougherty 


Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 929-2649. 

JONATHAN KAUFMAN, author 
of Broken Alliance, talks about his 
work at 4 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 929-2649. 





SUNDAY/6 


CURBSTONE PRESS EDITOR 
AND POET ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR and Beat poet Gerd 
Stern read from their works at 4:30 
p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & 
Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
DONALD HALL talks about his 
work at 2 p.m. and receives the 
New England Poetry Club’s 
Golden Rose Award at 3 

p.m. at Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 
643-0029. 








MONDAY/7 


AN EVENING FOR THE 
FIGURES PRESS begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$2; call 547-6789. 
LUISA VALENZUELA reads from 
her work at 7:30 p.m. at Boston 
College’s Gasson 305, on campus, 
in Chestnut Hill. Free; call j 
552-4135. 
NICHOLAS DANILOFF, author 
“of Two Lives, One Russia, talks ‘ 
about his work at 6 p.m. at Boston 
Public Library,-Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; cali 929-2649. 








TUESDAY/8 


GEORGE HIGGINS, author of 
Wonderful Years, Wonderful 
Years, talks about his work at 6 
p.m. at Boston Public Library, Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsored by the Boston 
Globe Book Festival. Free; call 











WEDNESDAY /9 SUNDAY/13 
EDWARD ABBEY, author of The | WHITING-AWARD WINNING 
Fool's Progress, talks about his POET MARK COX AND POET 


work at 6 p.m. at Boston Public 
Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by the’ 
Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; 
call 929-2649 

POLITICAL COLUMNIST 
ALEXANDER COCKBURN reads 
from his new paperback 
Corruptions of Empire at 6 p.m. at 
the Harvard Book Store, 1256 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
661-1515. 





THURSDAY/10 








aA 





' Boston. Sponsored by the Boston 





929-2649 


POET ROBERT PINSKY reads 
from his works, in conjunction 
with the relase of his latest book 
Poetry and the World, at 8 p.m. at 
MIT's building 6-120, behind 182 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free. 
Call 253-7894. 

CAROLYN CHUTE, author of 
The Beans of Egypt Maine, talks 
about her work at 6 p.m. at Boston 
Public Library, Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Copley Square, Boston. Sponsored 
by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 929-2649 

“GIRLS IN THEIR MARRIED 
BLISS” is the title of talk on Irish 
writer Edna O’Brien, led by Francis 
Phelan, at 7:30 p.m. at Charlestown 
Branch Library, 179 Main St., 
Charlestown. Free; call 242-1248. © 
POET CATHERINE 
ANDERSON, author of In the 
Mother Tongue, and Ruth 
Buchman read from their works at 
7:30 p.m. at Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 498-9081. 





FRIDAY/11 


LINDA WELTNER, author of No 
Placé Like Home:.Rooms and 
Réflections from One Family’s Life, 
talks. ghour her work at 12:30.p.m, 
R 





Globe Book Festival. Free; call 
929-2649 
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KURT LELAND read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 


MONDAY/14 


LAWRENCE RAAB AND 
ROSANNA WARREN read from 
their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 


SATURDAY/19 


JAY CANTOR reads from his 
work at 2 p.m. at Brighton Branch 
Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd., 
Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 


SUNDAY/20 


POETS JEAN VALENTINE AND 
TOM LVX read from their works 
at 4:30 p.m.attheTrident + 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Donation $2; call 
267-8688. 


MONDAY/21 


MARK HALLIDAY, author of 
Little Star, reads at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 


TUESDAY /22 


A HELLDORADO 
THANKSGIVING offers a feast of 
Boston rock-and-roll luminaries 
reading works that have 
influenced them. Also featured is 
Joe Gibbons’s short film, A 
Fugitive in Paris. At the Middle 
East Restaurant, 472 Mass Ave, 
Central Square, Cambridge. 
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SATURDAY/12 





BOSTON GLOBE BOOK 
FESTIVAL BOOK AND 
AUTHOR LUNCHEON features 
former Speaker of the House Tip 
O'Neill, journalist Edwin 
Newman, Kitty Carlisle, and Globe 
reporters Chatles Kenney and 
Robert Turner, beginning at 12:30 
p.m. at the Boston Marriott Copley 
Place Hotel Grand Ballroom. 
Tickets, which must be reserved in 
advance, are $30. Call 929-2649. 





Declaiming stafts at 9; admission 
$4; call 267-1071. 


MONDAY/28 


FORREST GANDER AND MEI 
MEI BERSSENBRUGGE read 
. from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2; call 
547-6789. 


WEDNESDAY/30 


STUART DISCHELL AND AMY 
FUSSELMAN read from their 
poetry at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 




















Take Time 
To Read 


Want to read more? 
Talk less. 


Keep a book in your 
briefcase, by your bed. 
Get up 15 minutes 

| early. Read a new 
poem aloud each night 
before dinner. Can't 
sleep? Don't count 
sheep. Read. Tum off 
the tube. Tune into 
books. Expand your 
horizons. Read for fun. 
Read for information. 
Use your library. 
American Library 
Association 
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DAVID 
CROSBY 


DCROS BY 
GOTTLIEB 
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I picked up the guitar 


as a short-cut to sex... 


After my first joint 
I was sure that if everyone 
smoked da 
an en 


I was righ 
I was wrong when it came 
to drugs. But who knew? 


“No other rock star has escaped drug-hell 
and told the story. Crosby’s is a unique, 
brutally frank, and enthralling caution- 

-one that limns in bright, brisk 

takes the excesses of a man 

and a generation.”* 


ary tale.. 





there’d be 


to war. 


t about the sex. 














THE HOME PLANET 
Conceived and Edited by 
Kevin W. Kelley for the 
Association of Space Explorers 
The images and text of this 
visionary book portray the bond 
between Earth and its inhabitants 


and the connectedness among the 
many people who share this 
planet. Forward by Jacques-Yves 


Cousteau. 
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The ea “i By Barbara Tecan 
In her majofnew book, Barbara Tuchman (twice winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize) finally turns homeward to give us view of the pivotal events 
of the American Revolution. She gives us a broadened understanding 
of the events surrounding the birth of ourmation. 


22.95 ; 
Published by Random House 


BR OA eS : KOT 
ash ee 
The Letters of T.S. Flot Volume One 
Edited by Valerie Eliot 
Published on the centenary of his birth, this volume is the result of 
twenty years of devoted scholarship and research by his wife, Valeric. 
It's filled with personal observations and intimate perceptions on his 











Ge al ete 0 & 
S HERRIOT 


lohn Paul Vann-an 
America in Vietnam 


NEIL SHEEHAN 





wae as A 
A Bright Shining Lie: John Pau 
Vann and America in Vietnam By Neil Sheehan 
Sixteen years in the making, this monumental account of Vietnam melds 
history and biography in a masterly way by a prize winning journalist and 
106 who was there for all the action, drama and tragedy. 
Published by Random House 


THE LAST LION § 
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Blossom Comes Home By James Herriott 
Another timeless story of the friendship between man and animal by the 
world famous Yorkshire veterinarian and author of such classics as “All 
Creatures Great and Small” and "The Christmas Day Kitten.” 
10.95 
Published by St. Martin's Press 
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William Manchester 


The Last Lion: Winston Spencer Churchill Monkey om a Stick: The True Story of the Hare 
Alone 1932-1940 By William Manchester Krishna Murders By John Hubner and Lindsay Gruson 
— ae ap pa ae pub ettpepemie’ ane All the more chilling because it's true, this spellbinding thriller explores the 
; urchill spans the y: tical a - 
ography i fen canmeniinny snted with fresi Ne ee ce meets joney and power, violence 
evidence and controversial insights. 18.95 


a, by Litle-Brown Published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 









HARVA .DSQUARE MIT COOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP 


Cambridge 3 Cambridge Center 333 Longwood Ave 1 Federal St. 
M-Sat 9:20-5:45pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-7pm M-Fri 9:15-5:30pm 
Thurs ‘til 8:30pm Thurs“ til 8:30pm Thurs. ‘til 8:30pm 

Sat 9:15-5:45pm Sat. 9:15-5:45pm 


PARK FREE IN HARVARD OR KENDALL SQ* Harvard Squares! hr Church St lot or 2 hrs University P! or Charles Sq garages. 


Kendall Sq + 2 hrs M-Fri - One Memorial Drive Parking Garage or after Spm weckdays and all day Saturday at Cambridge Center Garage. 
PARK FOR $1 AT LONGWOOD*® Behind Coop after Spm and all day Sat. *With sales receipt showing $5 minimum Coop purchase: 


validate —e ticket at ——- Commer s desk. 





Coop Chater, MasterCard, Visa and American Express welcome. 


— —— a i tae ~ 




















The Queen of the Damned By Anne Rice 
The “vampire chronicles” continue in this most elaborate and 
enthralling of Anne Rice's vampire novels. Enter the complex.and 
electrifying world of the Vampire Lestat and Akasha - Queen of the 










As a sp 
pg Mite Te jem * 


With great conviction and wit, the authors explain how the most 
important lessons of this affair were by lies, contradictory 
testimony, destroyed evidence, and festering hostility by some toward 
the rule of law. 

19.95 














Foie For 15 Minutes: My" Years With me 
Warhol By Ultra Violet(Isabelle Dufresne) 

Seohas tat cies standin Fiandy Weed anette 
exciting detail by one of the original members of his inner circle. Viva, 
The Velvet Underground, Edie Sedgwick and many more all come to 
a 

Published by Hi Brace J ich 
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& Going on line without 
going broke 

@ The politics of HDTV 

& Hyperactive at HyperExpo 
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MAKE IT BIG IN THE MOVIES! 
STAR IN YOUR OWN FAMILY FILMS 


CHINON HAS CAMCORDERS WITH 
EXACTLY THE FEATURES YOU WANT!! 








EZ MOVIE COLOR VIEW 


Seeing is Believing! 





CV-T65 


Now, for the first time in an affordable priced 
camcorder, what you see is what you get! Color 
images! Right in the Viewfinder! 

Check out all these built-in features for one of the best 

video buys anywhere! 

¢ 1 inch LCD Color Viewfinder. 

¢ Built-in speaker with Volume Control for audio 
monitoring during playback and recording. 

¢ Integral Character Generator with 29 pages of 
memory in 8 colors. 

¢ HQ Circuitry and Flying Erase Head for sharpest 
pictures and scene transitions. 

*6X Power Zoom Autofocus TV Video Lens fo 

r recording in light as low as 7 Lux. 

¢ Self-timer and Interval Timer for special 

“Hands Free" Imaging. 


Z MOVIE/DIGITAL VHS 
CAMCORDER 





CV-T70 


The Chinon EZ Movie/Digital CV-T70 puts TV 
studio special effects in your living room. Come 
see how great your video movies can be. 


* Technologically advanced HQ Circuitry for stunning 
picture quality. 

*7 Lux lighting level rating for low-light recording 
capability. 

* Digital fades, split screens, strobe effects, plus 
increased light sensitivity nearing 1 Lux. 

* Autofocus system with 8X Macro PowerZoom Lens 
for superior close-ups. 

* High Speed Shutter System for sharpest images. 


EZ MOVIE/PRO 
With Automatic Image 
Stabilization 





CV-T80 


Introducing Chinon EZ Movie/Pro. Only 
Chinon provides "Rock Steady" homemovies. 
Now, Chinon's affordable camcorder gives you 
truly professional film steadiness without 
upseting your family budget! 


* The Chinon EZ Movie/Pro has a Built-In Automatic 
Image Stabilizaton System to virtually eliminate the 
biggest problem in home movies, — Picture Steadiness. 
* The 10X two Speed Power Zoom Lens features ultra 
wide (8mm) to extreme telephoto (80mm). 

* Technologically advanced HQ Circuitry and Flying 
Erase Head for stunning picture quality and noise-free 
scene transitions. 

* Amazing precise linear motor Auto-focus System 
even functions in macro. 





¢ High Speed Shutter for recording sharpest 





* Automatic White Balance for vibrant color. 


* High Speed Shutter System for sharpest action 








The Chinon Pocket 8mm Camcorder features 
a unique Multi-Stage Autofocus system, plus 
all the feautes that make the Chinon Pocket 8 
(C8-SC70) perfect for great videos: 


STAR QUALITY 






*Zone or Spot Autofocus lets you catch the whole 
scene or pinpoint the action. 

*CCD Imaging with Flying Erase Head for beautiful, 
crystal clear pictures, first time and everytime. 

* 6X Power Zoom Chinon Lens with macro function. 
* High Speed Shutter System. 

*7 Lux Low-light Rating so you can shoot almost 
anywhere with brilliant results. 

* High Fidelity Sound Recording. 





motion detail. * Sleek, trim, lightweight and easy to use. images. 
* 6X Zoom. * CRT Viewfinder with diopter correction. * Autoamatic White Balance for vibrant color. 
6X ZOOM! 8X ZOOM!!! 10X ZOOM!!! 
The World's First Multi 
CHINON POCKET 8 8mm CAMCORDER PLUS 35mm Autofocusing Camera 
It's Unbelievable! 
EXCITIN G Just aim and shoot for perfect pictures, day 


__and night. 


EXCITEMENT 





AUTO 3001 
EARNS TOP 
CONSUMER 

RATING! 


Look at all these great features: 
* Beam Infrared Autofocus. 

* 16 Precise Focus Zones. 

* DX Auto Film Speed Setting. 

* Auto Sensor Flash. 

* LCD Information Panel. 

* Auto Exposure. 











= CHINON 


MAINE 

Beach Trading Company, Old Orchard Beach 
Bowdoin Camera Exchange, Brunswick 
Camera Service of Maine, Lewiston 

Foto Shop, Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Benner's Camera Shop, Brockton 
Bromfield Camera, Boston 

Camera Center, Boston 

Camera Connection, Inc., Melrose 
Converse Photo Supply Co., New Bedford 
Crimson Camera Tech, Cambridge 
General Photo, Boston 

Hunt Drug, Melrose 

Kenmore Camera, Inc., Cambridge 
L.B. Wheaton, Worcester 

Noble's Camera Shop, Hingham 
Ortins Camera Suply, Falmouth 
School Street Camera, Boston 
Scroby’s Camera Shop,Needham 
Stone Camera, Boston 





See these Chinon Camcorders and Chinon's complete line of 35mm SCR and 
compact cameras and binoculars at these and other fine retailers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Camera Shop of Hanover, Hanover 

Flash Photo & Arts, New London 

Lakes Region Sports, Inc., Wolfboro 

New England Camera, Inc., New London 
Photo Bug Camera Shop, New London 
Smith Photo, Clairmont 


RHODE ISLAND 

Adler's Photo, Providence 

Apex, Inc., All Locations 

East Greenwich Photo, E. Greenwich 
King Arthur Photo, Providence 
Midstate Camera Repair, Warwick 
Photo Quick, Middletown 

Ritex Camera, Newport 

United Camera, Providence 


VERMONT 

Country Camera, Montpelier 

Foto Shop, Barre 

Gaynes, Burlington 

Gove and Bancvroft, Bradford 

Wilson Country Camera, Rutland 

The Fair, Lechmere, Underground Camera, ALL LOCATIONS 
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CIRCUIT SHORTS 
by Peter W. Mitchell 





Audio and video news 


CD FACT AND FICTION 
by E. Brad Meyer 





The truth about “laser rot’ and other criticisms 


BRINGING HDTV HOME 
by Peter W. Mitchell 


The television of the future and the politics of 
international trade 





CALLING ON 


THE MODEM SQUAD 
by Lisa Guisbond 


A guide to on-line services 





MACINTOSH, MEET MTV 
by Neil McManus 





Hyperactivity at Boston’s World Trade Center 





Copyright 1988 by the Boston Phoenix Inc. All rights reserved. Reproduction without 
permission, by any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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66 Arsenal St., Watertown (next to the Malls) Tel.: 926-2960 
Take the New England Stereo Challenge!!! We challenge you to find better values in auto electronics! Let us prove it!! Sale runs through Nov. 5th, quanities limited. 

















CAR PHONES & PORTABLE CELLURPHONES 
Choose from Mitsubishi, Uniden, G.E. 
Novatel and many other manufacturers. We 
install! Our installation is guaranteed as long 
as you own your vehicle. There is a 
difference. Corporate discounts available. 
Save on ali cellular phones in stock! 


Yamaha AM/FM CD player, unique 
loading system protects CD's in your 
car. Sounds incredible in any car. 


$549.95 — Save $200.00 





CAR STEREO 

Coustic OPE Car Stereo System 
Coustic AM/FM Cassette w/EPI coaxial 
speakers. Great sounding, inexpensive 
system! 


$119.00 — Save $80 


Crimestopper “Digita! Keypad Security 


$99.95 — Save $50.00 


System passive ignition/starter lockout. 





CAR STEREO 

Panasonic AM/FM Cassette Car Stereo 

w/Dolby Noise Recuction on Tape, Bass 

a Trebel 4 Way Fader & more a super 
y! 


Panasonic _ $119.95 Installed! Save $100! 








Ungo passive keyless alarm system, 





') $149.95 — Save $50.00 


Ta] 














unique motion glass breakage system. 





Yahama Theftproof/Removable "High 
Power" (20 watts x 2) AM/FM cassette 
car stereo. Dolby and music search on 
tape, European design ... 


$299.95 installed! Save $165.00 








Clifford Ili Consumer Reports Best Buy, 
since Oct. '86. Passive remote pocket 
micro transmitter arms and disarms 
your vehicle. Come in for a demo! 


$399.95 — Save $100.00 
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"Installation guaranteed for as long as you own your vehicle!" 
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The problem 
isnt how little 
we care, 


The problem 
is how little 


we do about it. 


We think of ourselves as a nation of caring people. And, in principle, 
it's absolutely true. 

Most of us contribute money to at least one cause. Nearly half of 
us contribute time. Confronted with a direct appeal, we respond instinc- 
tively with help. 

The trouble is that, too often, it's not much more than token help. A 


dollar here, an hour there, and then it’s back to the concerns of our own lives. 


But think about it, for a minute. If we all gave just five hours a week to 
the causes we care about, it would be like mobilizing a force of more than 
20 million full-time volunteers. If we all gave just 5% of what we earn, it 
would come to $175 billion a year. 

It has to start with somebody, though. And not somebody else. Us. 

So take a look around your own community and find something that 
needs doing. Or make that next donation a little bigger than usual. But, 
whatever you do, do something. 

After all, one person may not be able to make that much difference. 

But 200 million people can make all the difference in the world. 





EPEND A Public Service of 
EC TOR This Newspaper 


























The Panasonic PV-4826: phone home for E.T. 


CIRCUIT SHORTS 


Audio and video news 





by Peter W. Mitchell 


forward to the age of the “smart 

house,” in which every appliance 
from the TV set to the coffee pot could be 
operated by remote control or by a 
master computer. You’d set your con- 
troller to switch on the coffee pot a few 
minutes before your alarm clock rings, 
and your oven could be instructed by 
telephone to start cooking supper an 
hour before you arrive home. 

Some of these capabilities are now 
available, albeit on a limited scale. VCRs 
and other products can be operated by 
built-in timers, and thermostats can be 
programmed to cycle home temperatures 
up in the morning and down at night. 
Gadgeteers get a kick out of connecting 
lamps and coffee pots to Tandy X10 
control systems, available from Radio 
Shack. And Panasonic has introduced a 
new VCR, the PV-4826, that you can 
operate or program from anywhere in the 
country using touch-tone telephone 
commands. 

Broader development of the smart 
house, however, has been delayed by the 
need for a standard “home bus” — the 
hardware and software that would con- 
vey instructions from the homeowner to 
his or her appliances. After two years of 
negotiations, manufacturers have just 
now agreed on a uniform set of plugs, 
connections, and syntax for commands 
and responses. 

In January a standard bus, the Home 
Products Link (plus appliances from 15 
companies), will finally be displayed to 
the press. Link-standard appliances 
should be available to consumers within 
the year. 


Tiny CDs get big 

The three-inch mini-CD is catching on 
quickly in Japan — primarily for pop 
singles — and now accounts for one- 
third of all CD sales there. Hoping the 
same trend will catch hold here, three US 
compact-disc factories have installed 
facilities to make millions of the little 
discs. CBS and A&M have already 
started shipping mini-CD recordings to 
stores; look for more labels to follow, 
especially Warner/Elektra/Asylum. 


F or years, futurologists have looked 


Quality video gets small 

When the 8mm VCR format was 
introduced three years ago, Sony said its 
basic design would allow for major 
performance improvements as soon as 
evaporated-metal tapes could be mass- 
produced. Attempts to mass-produce 
such tapes proved unsuccessful, so Sony 
has used the 8mm format in tiny 
camcorders — where the 8mm format’s 
small size is itself an advantage — but 
never made good on the promise of 
improved performance. 

The introduction by JVC of super VHS 
a few months ago, however, lit a fire 
under Sony’s product planners, as did 
word that competing companies are in 
the process of designing compact VHS 
camcorders (VHS-C, for short) that em- 
ploy super-VHS technology for extra- 
sharp imaging. In response, Sony has 
announced specifications for “Hi-band” 
8mm machines with picture quality 
matching that of super VHS and with the 
same small-size advantage of super- 
VHS-C equipment. The machines should 


be introduced at the next Consumer 
Electronics Show, in January. 


Two-channel TV 

A quarter-century ago, when broad- 
casting was just getting started on UHF 
TV channels (Channels 14 to 83), Con- 
gress passed a consumer-protection law 
mandating that all TV sets include tuning 
circuits for all 82 broadcastable TV 
channels. The law was intended to 
promote the spread of UHF TV and to 
protect consumers from bad shopping 
decisions. 

By five years ago, it had become 
obvious that people were relying increas- 
ingly on VCRs and cable converters, 
which put out their signals on Channel 3 
or Channel 4 only. If you’re using a cable 
box for all your tuning, your TV remains 
tuned to Channel 3, and its tuning 
circuits go to waste. So Sanyo proposed 
making a TV set that would tune only 
Channels 3 and 4, allowing people with 
VCRs and cable converters to save a few 
bucks by not paying for tuning circuitry 
they'd never use. The company was 
blocked by the FCC, which cited the old 
law. 

An appeals court has just overruled 
that decision; Sanyo can now sell two- 
channel TV sets as long as they are called 
video monitors instead of TV sets. 


One bad policy 
For many years the cost of computing 
power has followed a regular pattern: as 
new computers get progressively more 
powerful than their predecessors, prices 
of existing models decline regularly at an 
average rate of 20 percent per year, 
dropping half every three to four years. 
But no more. In 1988 this historic course 
was reversed. Thanks to a decision made 
in 1986 by the Reagan administration, 
everyone who buys a new computer will 
pay more, and the development of more- 
powerful models will be slowed. 

Convinced that Japanese chip manu- 
facturers were “dumping” 256K DRAM 
(dynamic random-access memory) chips 
(that is, selling to US buyers below cost), 
the Reagan administration forced the 
Japanese government to regulate the sale 
and pricing of these chips. The idea was 
to protect US chip manufacturers from 
unfair competition, and to give them an 
incentive to get back into the business of 
making memory chips. 

It didn’t work. Most American chip 
manufacturers had quit making memory 
chips because they couldn’t compete 
with Japanese firms on either price or 
quality. Moreover, the timing was 
awkward. Most memory-chip factories 
were dismantling 256K production ma- 
chines and tooling up to make the larger 
1M chips that the newest and most- 
powerful desktop computers are de- 
signed to use; they couldn’t suddenly 
reverse themselves and go back to 
making 256K chips again. So when the 
supply of Japanese DRAM chips shrank, 
American chip factories did not rush in to 
fili the gap. 

By the summer of 1987, the Reagan 
administration’s action had created an 
artificial shortage that had quadrupled 
the cost of 256K chips in this country. As 
a result, prices of computers and add-on 
Continued on page 17 








PANASONIC VALUE! 








Word-Processing Typewriter for Home or Office! 




















Details available in store. 








Panasonic RK-T37 Electronic Typewriter 
with Built-In 63,000 Word Dictionary. 


SAVE *60 
You'll produce professional-looking results with this 


full-featured, electronic typewriter. Includes 8KB text 
memory; easy-to-read, 32 character LCD; Quick 
Erase; triple pitch; bi-directional printing; and more. 
Interface capability. Our reg. 299.99 


[ See our large assortment of Panasonic typewriters! | 
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BEST PRICES IN TOWN 


Sale prices in effect 
September 25 thru October 1. 
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CD fact and fiction 
































The truth about “laser rot” and other criticisms 


by E. Brad Meyer 


n 1983, Sony, the co-inventors (with 
I Philips) of the compact disc, ran a 

magazine ad claiming that the new 
format offered “Perfect sound, forever.” 
They might as well have waved a red flag 
in the faces of the raging bulls of the 
audiophile community. (Yes, bulls are 
color blind; don’t bother to write.) 

This advertisement helped turn an 
inherently polarized situation into open 
warfare. The mainstream audio press 
praised the clear technical superiority of 
the new digital medium in the areas of 
frequency response, speed accuracy, sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio, and high-level distor- 
tion, thereby lending tacit support to 
Sony’s outrageous claim. Their reviewers 
found the sonic differences among CD 
players to be small, if they are audible at 
all. 

The smaller audio journals, collective- 
ly known as subjectivist or underground 
magazines, indiscriminately condemned 
all digital processing for distortion at 
high levels, distortion at low levels, 
inaccuracy of timbre, absence of depth, 
deafness at low levels, removal of 
ambience, and an all-pervasive, harsh, 
fatiguing quality that supposedly leaves 
the CD unable to convey even the basic 
qualities of melody and rhythm. Accord- 
ing to these critics, no CD player costing 
less than $500 is any good, and only 
those models costing $1500 to $8000 can 
even approach the sound of a good 
turntable, arm, and cartridge. 

Things have calmed down a little bit. 
By now all but the most rabid 
audiophiles have admitted that the CD at 
its best can sound spectacularly good, 
while all but the most starry-eyed digital 
promoters acknowledge that many discs 
sound simply awful, and that sometimes 
the LP sounds distinctly better. 

In short, the CD is not a panacea for all 
audio problems, but a real-world me- 
dium with strengths and weaknesses. 
Because it has been in consumers’ hands 
long enough for those weaknesses to 
begin to emerge, this is a good time to 
compare the myth of “perfect sound, 
forever” with the compact disc’s actual 
performance. 


How long is forever? 
The central feature of the CD is that 
the information on the disc is read by a 


a. 


beam of laser light, with no physical 
contact. If a CD is carefully stored and 
handled, its sound will not change no 
matter how many times it is played. This 
is the biggest single advantage of the 
medium, for audiophile and general 
consumer alike. 

One corollary is that from the stand- 
point of disc damage, it doesn’t matter 
how much the player costs; not even the 
cheapest player will hurt a disc unless its 
loading mechanism is badly broken. This 
is a big advantage for the average 
consumer, but is too democratic for some 
high-end audiophiles, who, enamored of 
the rituals of cleaning LP and stylus and 
proud of their expensive arms and 
cartridges, are unable to lend records to 
any below them in the hierarchy. 

Another aspect of laser technology has 
turned out to be the biggest myth of all — 
that the CD is virtually indestructible. 
According to some early reports, you 
could play frisbee with your CD collec- 
tion and not damage it. This misap- 
prehension had one grain of truth behind 
it: the pits on the disc are shielded by a 
protective coating, while dust and finger- 
prints sit on the near surface, out of the 
focal plane of the laser beam. This, 
together with the fact that the disc’s data 
include extra bits that let the processor 
calculate its way around small gaps, 
allows most players to extract the or- 
iginal digital information (ones and 
zeroes) with complete accuracy from a 
clean CD. 

But if the disc gets more than slightly 
dirty or scratched, the errors become too 
numerous to correct, and the system fails 
completely. The first Boston-area public 
demonstration of the CD was given in 
1983 to the Boston Audio Society by 
David Ranada, then an editor for Stereo 
Review magazine. Ranada passed a disc 
around the audience and asked everyone 
to handle the playing surface, and it 
came back thoroughly smudged. (Ap- 
parently some audiophiles also like to 
work on cars, and they don’t always 
wash their hands afterwards.) The 
smudged disc wouldn’t even begin to 
play, but when it was wiped clean with 
an ordinary handkerchief the sound was 
completely restored. 

If a disc is very dirty it won’t play, and 
severe scratches will ruin it. The instruc- 


‘called 


tions in the booklet that tell you to keep 
the disc clean and store it in its container 
mean what they say. Most people have 
by now heard the sound of a severe 
scratch on the radio — the CD skips, just 
like a damaged vinyl record, only faster. 
On the record, Elvis sings, “Don’t be 
cruel/don’t be cruel/don’t be cruel” 
while on the CD he says “Don’t be cru- 
cru-cru-cru-cru-cru-cru-cru-” until the DJ 
switches him off. 

The player, too, is susceptible to dirt 
and dust. If a CD player fails to play on 
every disc you try, the first thing to check 
is the little lens that focuses the laser. 
(Clean it with a camel’s-hair brush or 
wipe it very gently with a cotton swab. 
For table models, unplug the machine 
and remove the cover. Don’t use an 
automatic cleaning disc with a brush 
glued to it, as these may damage some 
players.) 

There have been recent rumors that 
even with perfect care some CDs may 
deteriorate after a few years. The alleged 
culprit is a dire-sounding condition 
“laser rot,” in which the 
aluminized layer forming the pitted 
surface comes unglued and flakes off. 
Laser rot is a real problem, but it affects 
only video discs, and of those only a few 
older releases. Video discs are two-sided; 
the halves are molded separately and 
then glued together. Some early glue 
formulations were bad, causing the two 
halves to separate from the outside in, 
thus rendering the latter portions of the 
program unplayable. (Like CDs, video 
discs play from the inside out.) 

CDs are not susceptible to laser rot, 
and will stand up to all but the most 
extreme environmental changes. The 
only report I’ve read of failures in a CD’s 
coating came after long periods of very 
high temperatures (above 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit) combined with 100 percent 
humidity, followed rapidly by exposure 
to sub-zero cold. If you don’t store your 
discs on the rear shelf of your car in 
midsummer and then throw them in the 
freezer, they should be okay. 


What is perfect? 

Now we come to the issue that most 
deeply divides the audiophile and the 
ordinary consumer — sound quality. The 
most immediately obvious sonic dif- 


ferences between the CD and the LP 
favor the newer format, especially for the 
non-audiophile. First, the CD has no 
surface noise, and does not develop ticks 
and pops with repeated playings. The 
second thing you hear is its lack of 
distortion during loud passages, especial- 
ly apparent when compared, as is often 


the case, to a mediocre cartridge with a 


dirty, worn stylus mounted in a mis- 
aligned arm. Finally, the compact disc 
has no wow or flutter; .its pitch has a 


rock-solid quality that is especially ob-° 


vious on piano or solo guitar. 

For the audiophile the comparison 
often comes out differently. A 
scrupulously clean LP played with a 
good modern cartridge, arm, and turn- 
table can sound astonishingly free of 
noise, distortion, and_ flutter. 
Furthermore, on a good system, many 
CDs sound overly bright and forward, 
with a quality that, depending on how 
bad it is, is either a bit too dry and clinical 
or actively harsh and irritating. Why do 
some CDs sound bad, and why does the 
corresponding LP sometimes sound bet- 
ter? The answer can be found in a saying 
of the architect Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, often cited by science writer 
Stephen Jay Gould: God resides in the 
details. 

Several years ago I conducted an 
experiment designed to uncover what 
these details might be. I had a CD and an 
LP that sounded different in the way I 
just described; it was “Love Over Gold,” 
by Dire Straits (the LP version was 
Warner Brothers 23728-1, the CD a 
British release, Vertigo 800 088-2). My 
subjective evaluation was that the CD 
was quieter and had louder, cleaner bass, 
but was so harsh and metallic compared 
to the LP that I would unhesitatingly 
choose the vinyl record. The CD was 
simply fatiguing to listen to. 

I was playing the LP on a turntable 
equipped with a Denon 103-D moving- 
coil cartridge, which at the time had only 
just passed out of vogue in the 
audiophile magazines. The CD player's 
frequency response was virtually flat, so I 
began with a detailed measurement of 
the cartridge/pre-amplifier combination, 
using a test record and plotting the 
individual points. 

Next, I fed the CD player through a 
pair of equalizers — an octave-band 
model for broad response corrections, 
and a parametric model that can generate 
curves of adjustable frequency and 
width. After 15 minutes of fine tuning, 
some of which involved moving the 
controls less than a millimeter, I achieved 
the results you see in Figure 1 (page 17), 
which shows the responses of both the 
cartridge and the equalized CD player. 
Note how the curve rises broadly below 
500 Hz, dips down 1 to 2 dB in an area 
centered around 6 kHz, and rises again in 
the top octave — a correction you might 
expect to mitigate upper-midrange 
harshness and add warmth to the sound. 

Modifying the CD player's output in 
this seemingly small way transformed 
the Dire Straits CD. The harshness was 
gone, so that the CD’s lower noise and 
distortion and better bass made it the 
better-sounding of the two overall. 

You may object that such a small 
correction couldn’t be all there is to CD 
listening fatigue. After all, turning a 
treble control down to nine o'clock, 
apparently a much more severe adjust- 
ment than the one in the figure, doesn’t 
make the harshness go away. Well, there 
is more to this matter than simple 
frequency response, but the treble-con- 
trol argument is invalid. (Remember, 
God resides in the details.) 

A simple high-frequency rolloff re- 
moves the top octave to an objectionable 
degree without touching the main prob- 
lem, which is an imbalance between the 
broad areas of the lower and upper 
midrange. Recent work on the audibility 
of resonances by Floyd Toole and others 
at the National Research Council in 
Canada has. shown that the ear is 
sensitive to response aberrations much 
smaller than the ones we're considering, 
especially when they span several oc- 
taves as these do. What's important is not 
the size of the response correction but its 
precise nature. 

Notice that the “problem” with the CD 
player is its faithfulness to the original 
master tape. Many modern cartridges, 
especially high-end moving-coil models, 
exhibit the sort of frequency response 
you see in Figure 1: a sagging upper- 
midrange/lower-treble region due to 
flexure of the stylus cantilever, and a 
rising top octave from the stylus-vinyl 
resonance. These cartridges in effect 

Continued on page 17 
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Bringing HDTV home 


The television of the future 
and the politics of international trade 


by Peter W. Mitcheli 


or about 10 years, groups of 
F engineers scattered around the 
world have been developing new 
systems of “high definition” television 
that promise pictures much sharper and 
more detailed than conventional TV — 
almost as detailed as a well-projected 
movie. HDTV will definitely be part of 
the future in America, but other countries 
— first Japan and then nations in Europe 
— are going td have it long before we do. 
What form HDTV will take in this 
country, and how much its present 
quality may be compromised are issues 
that will be determined less by engineers 
than by politicians, lobbyists, pressure 
groups, and Washington bureaucrats. 
HDTV demonstrations have been 
given at electronics trade shows for 
several years, and it doesn’t take a 
discerning eye to see the vast increase in 
clarity and impact that the new medium 
provides. There were HDTV cameras in 
the stadium during the Olympic games in 
Los Angeles in 1984, and watching one of 
these recordings on a high-definition 
projection TV is a stunning experience. 
Even in a shot wide enough to include a 
couple of thousand spectators, neither 
the people in the stadium nor the athletes 
on the track seem blurry. The race in the 
center of the screen unfolds with as much 
detail as a medium close-up on a regular 
TV, while your peripheral vision gives 
you the sense of being part of the large 
and enthusiastic crowd. 
An HDTV picture has more detail in 


both the horizontal and vertical direc- 
tions, with up to twice the number of 
scan lines as the standard American (and 
Japanese) NTSC system. But a big part of 
the reason for the increased sense of 
involvement comes from HDTV's wider 
screen. Since the ‘50s, movie producers 
have made use of wide screens to draw 
us into their productions, but when 
movies made in Panavision or 
Cinemascope are transferred to video, 
the sides of the picture are cut off. The 
video pick-up doesn’t have to remain 
centered on the wider movie frame, but 
can be moved back and forth to follow 
the action during the transfer, a process 
known as “panning and scanning.” 
During this process, the original compo- 
sition decided on by the camera person 
and the director is inevitably lost. That's 
why most proposals for HDTV include a 
wide-screen display with a width/height 
ratio (also known as “aspect ratio”) of 
around 16:9 (1.78, to be exact), nearly 
equalling the 1.85 to 2.2 ratio range of 
Cinemascope and other wide-screen- 
movie formats. (Standard TV has a 
width/height ratio of 4:3, or 1.33.) 


Format wars 

As the previous sentence implies, there 
is more than one way to design high- 
definition TV. The cameras used at the 
1984 Olympics are part of the NHK 
system, which was developed in Japan 
(NHK is Japan’s national TV network) 
and is the one most frequently seen in 


demonstrations over here. There are 
several other systems, which I will 
describe later. 

In an ideal world, HDTV would be 
standardized, as was the audio compact 
disc. Those of you who follow develop- 
ments in electronics may recall that 
during the late ‘70s, companies around 
the world developed several 
technologies for producing and playing 
digital records. As it became clear that 
certain designs offered important 
benefits, Sony and Philips decided to 
combine their systems and share tech- 
nology. By 1981 an international stan- 
dard for the CD was adopted, and CDs 
are the same in every country. 

A similar consensus was sought for 
HDTV, but both politics and technology 
got in the way. The Japanese have 
mounted the largest HDTV-effort by far, 
with the support of NHK and major TV 
manufacturers such as Hitachi, Toshiba, 
Panasonic, et al. Three years ago, at a 
time when NHK had progressed much 
farther than any of the other proposed 
schemes, the Japanese tried to get an 
international broadcast-standards con- 
ference to adopt the system officially. 
Engineers everywhere agreed that the 
NHK system was technically excellent, 
and that a world-wide standard would be 
a boon for the video industry, which now 
must cope with three incompatible for- 
mats (NTSC, PAL, and SECAM) for 
recording and broadcasting ordinary 
color-television pictures. Japan and the 


US supported the proposal. But Euro- 
pean governments balked, and the 
agreement fell through. 

There were technical justifications for 
Europe’s refusal, mainly having to do 
with the synchronization of TV pictures 
to the AC power frequency (60 Hz here 
and in Japan, 50 Hz in Europe). But the 
main obstacle seems to have been 
political. 

Back in the 1970s, when Japan moved 
to dominate consumer-electronics mar- 
kets, American companies rolled over 
and played dead, but Europe has resisted 
the Far Eastern onslaught more ag- 
gressively. To protect domestic manufac- 
turers such as Grundig and Telefunken, 
for example, West Germany passed strict 
laws against the importation of stereo TV 
sets from Japan, forcing companies like 
Sony and Akai to establish factories (and 
create jobs) in Europe. France imposed 
severe customs restrictions that. made it 
difficult and costly to import Japanese 
VCRs. Unlike the US, where most VCRs 
are Japanese and only one genuinely 
American brand of TV (Zenith) remains, 
European shops display lots of VCRs and 
TVs manufactured’ in Germany and 
Holland. Such protectionism is expensive 
for consumers. The average VCR costs 
$300 in the US but $600 in Europe; 
French videophiles pay a substantial 
“quota tax” for their country’s anti-Japan 
policy. (The US is open to Japanese 
electronics, but we pay a quota tax of 
about $1000 per car for both domestic 
and foreign automobiles.) 

To counter the Japanese HDTV 
challenge, the European countries of the 
Common Market have joined together to 
develop their own hardware — called 
D2-MAC — together with a satellite 
system to transmit its high-definition 
picture. Today it is clear that the NHK 
system will be the basis for HDTV in 
Japan, and the D2-MAC system will 
dominate in Europe, but the choice of an 
HDTV system for North America is wide 
open. 


Save the old set? 
The critical question in all HDTV 


“» “debates is the issue-of compatibility. The 


FCC’s choice, back in 1953, of a com- 
patible. system for color TV meant that 
color programs would still be watchable 
on black-and-white sets. Should a high- 
definition signal be receivable on a 
conventional set?’Or. big problem is 
that HDTV contains ::uch more infor- 
mation than a conventional broadcast 
does. The more information in the 
picture, the more space in the frequency 
speetrum each TV channel requires. Our 
current NTSC channels are 6 MHz wide, 
so one channel might occupy the space 
between, for example, 82 and 88 MHz. 
An FM station, in comparison, occupies 
only 200 kHz, or one fifth of a MHz; the 
local FM station centered at 88.1 MHz 
occupies only the frequencies from 88.0 
to 88.2 MHz. 

As you might guess from these 
numbers, most of the information in a TV 
channel is in the picture. An NHK picture 
contains almost eight times as much 
information as NTSC, and requires 30 
MHz of bandwidth. A single NHK 
channel would gobble up the space now 
occupied by every channel from 8 to 13. 
There is clearly not enough spectrum 
space in the VHF band for NHK signals. 
We could assign groups of channels 
within the relatively uncluttered UHF 
spectrum to HDTV, or use direct satellite 
transmission at a much higher frequency. 
But those solutions don’t help owners of 
conventional sets. 

On this.question Japan has sided with 
HDTV enthusiasts, who argue that the 
new medium is so much better than 
standard TV that people will happily buy 
new sets to enjoy it. There is a precedent 
for this attitude: When the LP record was 
introduced in 1948, its advantages over 
the 78-rpm shellac disc were so obvious 
that people gladly invested in new 
players and record collections. In a 
similar vein, people are now abandoning 
their turntables and buying CD players 
to enjoy the superior sound and operat- 
ing convenience of the compact-disc 
format. 

In Japan, HDTV will be inaugurated as 
a new type of television service, operat- 
ing on different channels from ordinary 
TV (which will continue unchanged). 
People who want to enjoy HDTV broad- 
casts will buy new TV sets. HDTV laser- 
disc players have already been de- 
veloped, and HDTV VCRs are in the 
works. HDTV broadcasts will be of two 
kinds: satellite relays, received via three- 
foot dish antennas, and terrestrial broad- 

Continued on page 18 
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Toshiba 3700 facsimile machine trans- 
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WILLIAM HURT ALBERT BROOKS - HOLLY HUNTER 


Broapcast NEws 


Nominated for Seven Academy Awards 
Including Best Picture, 1987... 


Best Actor (William Hurt) Best Actress (Holly Hunter) © Best Supporting Actor (Albert Brooks’ 
Best Screenplay ¢ Best Cinematography ¢ Best Film Ediang 


New York Film Critics Wwards: 
Best Picture ® Best Actress—Holly Hummer ® Best Director—James L. Brooks 


. Los Angeles Film Critics (sociation Award: 
Best Actress—Holly Hunter 
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— ion, How to Look It Up Online (St. 
Re Martin’s Press, 1987, $15.95), suggests 
that once you've studied a data-base 
service’s manual and familiarized your- 
self with all the commands, you) try to 
forget everything and focus on only 
those commands you need to start out 
with, then learn new commands as you 
need them. . 
On the other hand, a consumer- 
oriented service like GEnie, something of 
an overnight success story in this in- 
dustry, lets its subscribers use menus, not 
commands, to search its data bases. In 
other words, if you can get.money out of 
your automated teller machine, you can 
use this service. Obviously, this 
simplified approach is attracting atten- 
tion. In the three years since it was 
established, in October 1985, GEnie has 
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by Lisa Guisbond 


aime Lewis, a junior at Newton 
South High School, awoke one night 
with a sense of panic. She had a 
history paper due in the morning, 
and she hadn't even begun to research it. 

Meanwhile, in Western Massachusetts, 
Rita Sorben, a fourth-year medical stu- 
dent, was going to be assisting in an 
operation on a rare thyroid disease. She 
was assigned by the surgeon to research 
the disease and be prepared with back- 
ground information the next day. 

Which one lost the most sleep? Not 
Jaime. Her father, Steve Lewis, a com- 
puter consultant, had a subscription to 
CompuServe Information Service, an on- 
line service for personal computer users. 
He logged her on, bought a one-month 
subscription to a Grolier’s Encyclopedia 
data base for $7.50, and Jaime researched 
and wrote her paper, which was finished 
on time and received a grade of “some- 
thing like an A-minus.” 

Rita, who had missed the library 
closing by 10 minutes, did a lot of 
legwork looking for information on the 
thyroid ailment, which probably would 
have been unnecessary had she known 
about something called PaperChase. 
PaperChase is a user-friendly and inex- 
pensive data base with millions of 
references from medical journals, created 
at Boston’s Beth Israel Hospital in 1979. 


Fact finding 

Information is power, all right, but 
many people view the vast quantities of 
information out there with more dread 
than eager anticipation. The real power 
lies in finding the right information and 
making sense of it. On-line data-base 
services offer a way to get your hands on 
exactly the information you need, quick- 
ly and relatively easily. 

On-line data-base venders like BRS, 
CitiNet, CompuServe, Dialog, Delphi, 
GEnie, the Source, and EasyNet (actually 
a gateway through which you can access 
other venders’ services) are geared 
toward amateurs and offer access to data 





bases on a maddening array of infor- 
mation: business and finance, health and 
medicine, social sciences, the arts, and 
education, not to mention computers. 
You name it — if it can be categorized, 
there’s a data base that covers it and an 
on-line service that can give you access to 
it. All you need is a personal computer, a 
modem, communications software, and a 
telephone line. In fact, once you start 
exploring this area, the question becomes 
not so much how to get your hands on 
information but how to keep from being 
overwhelmed by what's available and 
how not to go broke paying access fees. 

According to Ruth Orenstein, a pro- 
fessional on-line researcher, there’s been 
a lot of misinformation circulated about 
on-line services. ‘For example, that you 
can find the answer to anything in the 
world at the touch of a button. Of course 
you can’t find the answer to anything, at 
least not at the touch of a button. People 
are so mesmerized by the idea that they'll 
believe anything.” 

In fact, some information experts don’t 
think non-professionals should be using 
on-line data-base services at all. They tell 
tales of neophytes getting lost in the 
bowels of expensive data bases and 
unwittingly running up hundreds of 
dollars worth of bills. But then again, as 
Orenstein notes, it was once said mere 
mortals shouldn’t be using computers. 
And then came Apple Computer, Inc. 
and the personal-computer revolution. 

With that revolution came a whole 
new market for on-line data-base 
services. Gary Arlen, of Arlen Com- 
munications, estimates that about 1.3 
million homes access various on-line 
services, though he terms this figure 
suspect because of the reluctance of 
venders to share information on usage 
statistics. On-line data-base venders are 
starting to catch on to the idea that if they 
want to profit from that large and 
growing market, they're going to have to 
offer end users easier and less-expensive 
access to these services. 
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Calling on the modem squad 


A guide to using on-line services 


New services are popping up faster 
than you can say, “Somebody’s making 
money on this.” IBM and Sears recently 
teamed up to offer an on-line service 
called Prodigy, currently available in 
Hartford, Atlanta, and five cities in 
California, which offers consumer and 
retail services. Nynex is test marketing a 
service called InfoLook this fall in 
Burlington, Vermont, that will offer 
college courses, news services, and politi- 
cal forums. Prodigy is scheduled for 
Boston availability in 1989, and InfoLook 
will eventually be available throughout 
New England Telephone’s service area. 


Starting out 

If this all sounds intriguing, and the 
warnings of the experts are but fodder for 
your curiosity, the next thing to do is 
investigate the on-line alternatives. Not 
all on-line data-base venders are created 
equal. They each offer access to a 
different set of data bases (although there 
is some overlap), they have different 
ways of charging for that information, 
and they vary greatly in how easy they 
are to use. 

Whether you choose based on ease of 
use, pricing, or data-base availability, 
start small by concentrating on one 
service and a few of its data bases. Each 
service has a unique interface, or method 
of searching. A common comparison is 
that learning to use an on-line data-base 
service is like learning to use a word- 
processing package, or like learning a 
new language. And although I know of a 
course in Cambridge that attempts to 
teach five foreign I.nguages 
simultaneously, most people find it 
enough of a challenge to learn one at a 
time. 

For example, Dialog, perhaps the most 
comprehensive of on-line data-base 
services, may require 50 commands to 
enter and focus a search, while the 
Knowledge Index may require only five. 
Alfred Glossbrenner, author of an in- 
dispensible on-line researcher's compan- 


gone from last place to second or third (it 
depends if you put Dow Jones 
News/Retrieval, an expensive busiriess 
service, in the same category), with 
123,000 individual subscribers. Its 
bargain pricing structure might also have 
something to do with its phenomenal 
success; charges run as low as $5 per 
hour. 

EasyNet is yet another species of on- 
line service. As its name suggests, it too 
offers an easy-to-use, menu-driven ap- 
proach to searching that obviates the 
need to memorize complicated com- 
mands. EasyNet is what is known as a 
gateway service; it offers you access to 
more than 750 data bases through other 
on-line service venders, with one uni- 
form, user-friendly interface. EasyNet 
has no registration fee or monthly 
charge; you are just charged $10 per 
search and 15 cents per minute for 
connect time. The service is also avail- 
able through more than 12 re-marketers, 
including CompuServe, under the name 
IQuest, and Western Union, under the 
name InfoMaster. 

Orenstein, who is president of 
BiblioData, an information-search 
service; applauds EasyNet for its attempt 
to simplify what can be a complex 
process, but she cautions that the menu 
format, which chooses a data base for 
you, can inhibit you from a well-targeted 
search. 

In other words, there is still, despite 
the best efforts of the information 
providers, a price to pay for ease of use. 
The consensus seems to be that there is 
no substitute, yet, for really under- 
standing a data base and its particular 
searching language to accomplish a 
sophisticated and powerful search. 

If you are willing to make the initial 
commitment of time and energy to do a 
little homework, there is a seemingly 
endless array of resources to assist you in 
learning specific command languages. 
Most data-base services offer free tele- 
phone support, to the extent that you can 
call a customer rep and get step-by-step 
instructions on which commands to use 
for the search at hand. There are also on- 
line help services, as well as newsletters, 
magazines, and even full-fledged 
courses. Dialog offers full- and half-day 
training sessions for varied experience 
levels. Other venders also offer training, 
including BRS, Nexis, Vu/Text and Dow 
Jones. Dialog offers free introductory 
sessions in major US cities, including 
Boston (call 494-1114 for the next 
preview session). Another help option is 
bulletin-board services, through which 
you can ask other, perhaps more ex- 
perienced, users for advice. 


The price of power 

When it comes to information access, 
Patti Smith was right when she belted 
out, “The people have the power,” but 
she neglected to mention how much it 
can cost. Anyone who imagines logging 
on to one of these services and browsing 
through data base after data base, 
casually looking for something of 
interest, could be in for a rude awakening 
when a bill for several hundred dollars 
comes in the mail. 

It can be difficult to compare pricing 
from one vender to the next because they 
have different ways of tallying your 
costs. Charges can include a registration 
fee ranging from $25 to $20, monthly fees 
ranging from $12 to $125, connect-time 
rates ranging from 10 cents to $5 per 
minute (although some charge by the 
hour, just to confuse matters), and an 
assortment of other charges for things 
like display time and using a 2400-baud 
modem, (as opposed to the more stan- 
dard 1200 baud). One approach is to ask 
the vender to give you.a price work-up of 
a typical on-line session. 


Some venders offer after-hours 
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Dialing for data 


Here are overviews of eight on-line data-base venders that the newcomer might 
want to consider. It is not comprehensive by any means, but it’s a start. Call the 
phone numbers listed to ask for more information; all are “voice” numbers, so you 
won't be greeied with a modem tone. 


Boston CitiNet, Applied Videotex Systems, World Trade Center, Suite 717, Boston, 
MA 02210, 439-5678. 

If you are overwhelmed by fear of on-line data-base service fees, Boston CitiNet 
-offers an appealing alternative. It’s free. That's right, free. The service supports itself 
with advertising revenue, not subscriber fees or connect charges, ang offers 
electronic mail, real-estate information, arts and entertainment listings, sports and 
ski reports, and so on. It even has the Boston city schools’ lunch schedule and an 
electronic dating service. 

There is no formal sign-up procedure. Just dial 439-5699, and you'll be greeted 
with easy-to-use menus that help you find your way around. 


BRS/After Dark, BRS Information Technologies, 1200 Route 7, Latham, NY 12110, 
(800) 468-0908. : 

BRS Information Technologies offers a number of on-line services aimed at 
different markets, including BRS Search, its primary service, and BRS Colleague, 
geared toward medical professionals. Newcomers who want to get their feet wet 
without getting soaked should consider BRS/After Dark, an after-hours, cut-rate 
service that gives you access to more than 100 of BRS’s general-interest data bases, 
covering science, medicine, business, finance, education, social sciences, news, and 
current events. BRS/After Dark is a menu-driven, easy-to-use service available 
Monday through Friday 6 p.m. to 4 a.m. and on weekends. - 

There is a one-time subscription fee of $75, which includes a user’s manual and 
support services. Subscribers pay a minimum monthly fee of $12. Data bases are 
priced from $8 per hour. 


CompuServe Information Service, 5000 Arlington Centre Boulevard, Box 20212, 
Columbus, OH 43220, (800) 848-8199. 

CompuServe, the most successful service of its kind, with 470,000 subscribers, 
must be doing something right. Services include electronic mail, on-line 
conferencing, bulletin boards, and personal-computer support. There are on-line 
shopping, financial, and travel services (including direct access to airline 
reservations). Other services vary from the trivial (an interactive, on-line trivia 
game) to the scholarly (a foreign-language education forum). 

Connect time for 300-baud modems is $6 per hour; 1200-baud costs $12.50 per 
hour. Communications surcharges range from 25 cents to $10 per hour, depending 
on which access mode you are using. Some data bases have additional surcharges. 


Delphi, General Videotex Corp., 3 Blackstone Street, Cambridge, MA 02139, 
491-3393 or (800) 544-4005 (outside Massachusetts only). 

Delphi, a service based in Cambridge, allows its subscribers to start off easy, with 
menu-driven searching, and grow into using command-driven searches. Like 
CompuServe, Delphi offers electronic mail, a variety of on-line special-interest 
groups, and real-time conferences. Subscribers can get information on personal 
computers, travel, finance, and news. You can also get access to Dialog data bases 
through Delphi. 

Membership costs $49.95.and includes a manual, alist of commands, and two 
hours of free service. Connect time costs $6.60 to $7.20 per hour evenings, and $9.60 
to $17.40 per hour during business hours. Discount plans are available for volume 
customers. 


EasyNet, Telebase Systems, Inc., 763 West Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr, PA 
19010, (215) 526-2800 or (800) 841-9553. 

EasyNet is a gateway service that allows access to more than 750 data bases using 
easy, menu-driven searching. This means that if you're willing to entrust your 
search to EasyNet’s menus, you get access to other venders’ data bases without 
paying their subscription fees. Like the other services, EasyNet has an on-line help 
service. 

Connect time costs 15 cents per minute, and EasyNet charges $10 per successful 
search, with no monthly fee. Individual data bases may have surcharges. 


GEnie, GE Information Services, 401 North Washington Street, Rockville, MD 
20850, (800) 638-9636. 

GEnie, another menu-driven, user-friendly service, offers travel, investment, and 
entertainment information. Customers are entitled to free use of GE Mail, an 
electronic-mail service, while they are on-line with GEnie. There is real-time 
conferencing, personal-computer support and a data base listing available stock 
photography. GEnie users can check the AP and UPI news wires as well as 
international news services from France, China, and Japan. A news-clipping service 
lets you monitor all news stories that mention your company, for example, then 
review them and print the ones you want. Free help comes in the form of a 24-hour 
telephone service and an on-line manual. 

Registration is $29.95 and includes two free hours of service, a manual, and a 
subscription to LiveWire magazine. For 300 and 1200-baud modems, connect time 
costs $5 per hour evenings, weekends, and holidays; prime-time use costs $35 per 
hour. There is a surcharge for 2400-baud modems, and some financial services cost 
extra. There is no monthly minimum. 


Knowledge Index, Dialog Information Services, Inc., 3460 Hillview Avenue, Palo 
Alto, CA 94304, (800) 334-2564. 

Knowledge Index is another inexpensive, after-hours service, offered by Dialog. 
Dialog itself is the grande dame of on-line data-base venders (it was established in 
1972) and is unsurpassed in terms of features and services. Hours for Knowledge 
Index, the cut-rate service, are 6 p.m. to5 a.m. Monday through Thursday, from 6 
p-m. on Friday to midnight on Saturday, and 2 p.m. to 5 a.m. on Sunday. 

Through Knowledge Index, subscribers gain access to more than 70 of Dialog’s 
more popular services. Data bases offer information on personal computers, 
international business, educational curricula, social sciences, medical research, and 
product liability, among many other topics. Subscribers gain access to Dialmail, an 
electronic mail service, for 20 cents per minute. ; 

A start-up fee entitles you to two free hours of use and a user’s manual. On-line 


searching costs $24 per hour. 


The Source, the Source Telecomputing Corp., 1616 Anderson Road, McLean, VA 
22101, (800) 336-3330. 

The Source offers first-timers a free on-line tutorial service with step-by-step 
instructions. It can be used anytime for advice or just to take a breather, without 
running up on-line charges. Subscribers can buy and sell equipment through 
bulletin boards, get investment advice, check AP and UPI news wires or the 
Washington Post, and make airline reservations. 

Registration is $49.95 and includes a subscription to the Source World newspaper. 
Connect time ranges in cost from 14 cents per minute for 300-baud modems in non- 
prime time to 46 cents per minute for 2400-baud prime-time use. Special-interest 
groups are priced lower. There is also a $10-per-month minimum usage fee. ‘ 
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favorite chair, sipping a bottle of 

chocolate soda, serenely watching a 
Bonanza rerun (the appeal of family men 
on horseback transcends time) on your 
brand-new hypertelevision set. Sudden- 
ly, your mother’s face appears in the 
upper right-hand corner of the television 
screen. You holler at the image, “Mom, 
can’t you see I’m busy?” She pouts and 
tells you to call her sometime. 

Next, a photograph of a skid-row bum 
from the Great Depression fills your 
screen, and your stockbroker breaks in 
with a voice-over. “Your stocks are 
dropping. What should I do?” he says. 
“Sellf’ you scream. The screen returns to 
Bonanza. 

Now Hoss Cartwright is munching on 
a chicken leg, and your stomach starts to 
growl. “Boy, I'd love some pizza,” you 
say. In a flash, the Domino’s menu 
appears on your TV screen. You order by 
pointing to an image of an anchovy pie, 
and then the TV returns you to the 
Ponderosa. 


I ts November 3, 2003. You're in your 


* * ” 

The first thing you should know about 
the people who are pioneering hyper- 
media — a blend of sound, images, text, 
and video in one digital medium — is 
that they’re after your television set. 
They won't rest until they've effectively 
sawed off the top of your TV and filled it 
with your home computer, your VCR, 
your video camera, your telephone, your 
phone-answering machine, and your 
stereo equipment. You may like the idea 
of balancing your checkbook and mak- 
ing video phone calls with your tele- 
vision, but don’t rush out to the local 
Sears outlet looking for a hypertelevision 
set. For now, hypermedia is pretty much 
relegated to computers, and TVs aren't 
computers. Not yet anyway. 

Today, hypermedia can be found on 
Apple Macintosh computers. For the past 
year all new Macintoshes have been sold 
with a free software program called 
HyperCard that allows you to create 
programs called stacks, which are the 
structural units of hypermedia program- 
ming. Text, sounds, pictures, and anima- 
tion can all be tied together in a 
HyperCard stack. For instance, if you 
took the Macintosh’s mouse and 
“clicked” on the picture of a frog on a 
Mac screen, the frog could make a 
croaking noise and hop away. Most 
HyperCard stacks are much more useful 
than that, of course. Macintosh users 
have created stacks that teach Russian, 
guitar, and acupuncture. One stack even 
instructs the user about AIDS. 

The vast majority of HyperCard stacks 
are constructed by average Macintosh 
owners, not programmers. So even critics 
of HyperCard, who complain that the 
program is too slow and too limited to be 
of much practical use, concede that the 
software is noteworthy for bringing 
hypermedia into the consciousness of 
ordinary folks — or at least to ordinary 
folks who are willing to spend $2000 on a 
new personal computer. 

HyperCard has popularized hyper- 
media enough to have drawn 1400 
people to HyperExpo, a hypermedia 
trade show, at Boston’s World Trade 
Center the weekend of October 15 and 
16. HyperExpo was a goofy, glitzy trade 
show like any other, with eager-beaver 
salesmen, for example, wearing chefs’ 





The Mac has helped bring hypermedia into 
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Hypermedia hype: selling HyperChef recipe stacks 


Macintosh, meet MTV 


Hyperactivity at HyperExpo, 
in Boston’s World Trade Center 


by Neil McManus 


hats to promote HyperChef recipe stacks. 
One booth, offering a hypermedia prod- 
uct called Knowledge Garden, was 
adorned with flower pots, patio 
furniture, and garden rakes — all on a 
green Astroturf rug. There was even a 
home-grown HyperCard product on sale 
for $4 at the Boston Computer Society 
booth: a Freedom Trail stack that allows 
you to take the historic trek on your 
Macintosh in a fraction of the time 
required for the real trip. 

But the real action at this particular 
trade show was taking place in 
auditoriums just off the show floor, 
where influential business leaders and 
scholars set their minds to the future. 

Mitch Kapor, the founder of Lotus 
Development Corporation and president 





a 








the public eye. 





of On Technology Inc., started the 
speculation at a conference called the 
“Hypermedia Blue-Sky Session.” He 
predicted that television-quality video 
images would be available on computers 
by the mid 1990s. “The wonderful thing 
about bringing live video into the com- 
puter-network environment will be that 
you can have face-to-face meetings 
without having to be in the same room,” 
he said. “You'll be able to have a meeting 
with somebody in California without 
having to get in an airplane and go to 
California.” 

In order for that to happen, however, 
Kapor said, the nation’s phone lines 
would have to be rigged to allow video 
graphics to pass through at a high-speed 
rate. “We'll need the information 





equivaient of the interstate-highway sys- 
tem,” he said. When a member of the 
audience asked Kapor how much that 
would cost, he answered, “In the words 
of Carl Sagan, ‘billions and billions.’ ” 

Walter Bender, the associate director of 
the electronic-publishing group at MIT's 
Media Lab, followed Kapor at the 
podium. “My blue sky in terms of 
hypermedia is how it will affect the 
programming aspects of the future of 
television,” Bender said. “I’m concerned 
about what else I can use that box for.” 

He showed the audience a drawing of 
a hypertelevision set that featured tuning 
control knobs for content, sex and 
violence, political bias, and emphasis. 
“These knobs will be semantic controls,” 
he said. “There will be a computer in 
your television, and the computer and 
these knobs will give you more control 
over the programming.” 

When he was asked how that will be 
accomplished technologically, Bender 
admitted some of the components were 
still out of reach. “But it’s not as far away . 
as you think.” He then described a 
hypermedia-based news program 
created at the MIT Media Lab that has a 
knob for controlling political bias. “If you 
turn it one way, you have [the editorial 
bias of] the Manchester Union Leader, if 
you turn it the other way you have 
Mother Jones,” he said. 

At another session, Edward Porter, a 
Cambridge patent attorney, proposed a 
system of “hyperdemocracy,” in which 
citizens could study political issues, 
exchange their views, and even vote, 
using their hypertelevision sets. A hyper- 
media program that catalogued network 
newscasts according to subject area, for 
example, could help viewers gain a new 
sense of perspective on current events. 
“If you wanted to learn about the contras 
in Nicaragua,” he said, “you could 
actually hopscotch through history and 
follow the story through time.” 

With Democrats and Republicans alike 
complaining about the lack of substance 
in this year’s presidential race, he said, 
such depth of knowledge couldn’t help 
but improve matters. “Everybody ... is 
saying that somehow the system has 
failed them .. . that the discussions aren't 
as intelligent as they should be,” Porter 
said, adding that a hyperdemocracy 
system conducted via hypertelevision 
would help add substance by helping 
make substance more palatable to the 
masses. “The majority of people aren’t 
going to be interested in something 
unless it’s interesting in the way that TV 
is,” he said. 

baal *” ” 

If you're wondering when this hyper- 
media revolution will take place, you're 
certainly not alone. Jonathan Rotenberg, 
the founder of the Boston Computer 
Society and one of the city’s most 
respected computer enthusiasts, asked 
Bender how long it will be before we can 
run out to Sears and buy our new 
hypertelevision sets. 

“I don’t know. Fifteen years, maybe,” 
Bender said. 

_ “Fifteen years?” Rotenberg responded, 
turning to the conference audience. 
“That will be the year 2003. Okay. Come 
back to HyperExpo 2003.” 

Okay, you've got it, Jonathan. But only 
if there’s nothing worthwhile on tele- 
visien. 0 











Kapor: predicting a marriage of live video and computers 
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INFOCOM 


125 CambridgePark Drive 
Cambridge, MA 01240 





Creative Puzzle Soivers Needed To 
Test Computer Games 


Infocom, the leading developer of interactive storytelling 
software, seeks two enthusiastic game testers to join our 
spirited, crack testing group. 







meet the high quality standards we're famous for. 

If you love games including fantasy role-playing and 
interactive fiction, are familiar with personal computer and have 
patience and tenacity, you're the person we're looking for. 


Infocom is moving into new and innovative areas of 








our r:3w products to market, we'll provide excellent salary and 
benefit and a truly unique working environment. For further 


information, call: 
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Buck Herd (617) 492-6000 (Principals only, please) 






You'll be responsible for playing our pre-released games to 
uncover bugs and inconsistencies, and assure that our products 


technology and entertainment. If you would like to help us oring 
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You earn a future when you earn a degree 


“©1987 National Commission for Cooperative Education 
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NOW BUILD 

YOUR CAREER BY 
BUILDING YOUR 
OWN COMPUTER. . . 
AND KEEPING IT! 













COMPUTER LEARNING CENTER INTRODUCES 
AN EXCITING NEW WAY TO LEARN TO BE A 
COMPUTER ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN! 


It’s hands on. You'll learn chip by chip, step by step, to build, 
troubleshoot and program | very own microprocessor computer. 
You'll know exactly how to fix it, because you build it. And when you 
graduate, it’s yours to keep. Financial aid assistance is available if you 
qualify. 

Over 90%* of all Computer Learning Center graduates get jobs. Call 
Computer Learning Center today and find out how you can become 
one of them. 


COMPUTER LEARNING CENTER 
CALL 776-3500 


5 Middlesex Ave., Somerville, MA 
*Reporting period 7/1/87 -6/30/88 





























Look What We're Doing 
To The Price Of Quality. 


NAD 7175 Receiver. 75 watts/ch that can 
deliver 300 watts/ch on 

demand. Orig. $848 $629.95 
NAD 6300 Cassette Deck. 3-head deck; 
considered one of the best! Orig. $748....$649.95 
NAD 3220 Integrated Amp. Delivers 20 watts/ch 
with muscle! Orig. $249 $179.95 
Yamaha CDX 810 CD Player. Uses 8x over- 
sampling, dual D/A converters. State-of-the-art!! 
Orig. $600 $429.95 
Yamaha CDX 700 CD Player. Uses 4x over- 
sampling for increased definition, remote 

control. Orig. $450 $279.95 
Yamaha C85 & M85 Preamp & Amp Combo. 
Top-of-the-line pre-amp with amplifier that delivers 
260 watts/ch. Save $950!! 

Both pieces orig. $1950 $999.95 
Denon DRM 10HX Cassette Deck. 
(Reconditioned), 2-head with Dolby B,C, 




















HX Pro. Orig. $280 $199.95 
Denon DCD-1500 CD Player. 

(Reconditioned) The critic’s choice; a best 

seller. Orig. $620 $349.95 





Denon PMA 900V Integrated Amp. 
(Reconditioned) Their best! 120 watts/ch. 
Orig. $700 $499.95 


Aiwa ADW X180 Dual Cassette Deck.Make 
copies of your favorite tapes! Dolby B&C. 
Orig. $400 $279.95 
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We accept most major 





























The Bose’ 901° Direct/Reflecting’ speaker system: 
A technological breakthrough 20 years ago— 
pushed to the edge of today’s technologies. 


“lam convinced that it ranks with a handful of the governing sound and its reproduction have not changed. But 
finest home speaker systems of all time.” since the introduction of the first 901 system, Bose engineers 
—Julian Hirsch, Stereo Review, 1968 have worked continuously to develop and perfect new and 
s ; te diverse audio technologies with one common denominator: if 
The 901 VIs sound live and exciting the moment they demonstrate the potential to improve performance, they 
you fire them up... There are morethan - become part of the Bose 901 system. It's not sur- 
a few music lovers who won't listen to prising one today's ry 901 Series VI parse 
anything else...” — jp incorporates some 7,000 improvements over the 
{ ee) original—and that 20 years after its introduction, 
~ Daniel Kunin, Digital Audio, 1988 CBWY the 901 speaker gusen eeuainetie techno- 
Twenty years ago, an MIT research project into logical flagship of Bose Corporation 


the physics of sound produced its first tangible " P 
result: a design for a speaker system capable-of “. .. the 901 delivers a unique value for 


accurately reproducing live music's balance of pe! ge» zg? the money—both in terms of quantity 
direct and reflected sound energy Ta) A y « \) « )} and quality” 
The professor in charge of the research Sa F Fa 


project—Dr. Amar Bose—directed his engineer Fa Tae Nh > tt 
ing team to build such a speaker, making full use yi y C Jiu 
j 


NN 


—Daniel Kumin, Digital Audio, 1988 


} Wesubmit that the research and development 
"_ behind the Bose 901 system make it the most 


Nm 


of the most advanced technologies available i ; 
The result was the original Bose 901 Direct/ advanced, lifelike sounding speaker you can | 
Reflecting” speaker system. The response from <r; buy—regardless of size or price. The industry's 
the public and the critics turned the Bose 901 bo Sigh hy a "Bua the Anal wade ey oe kg 
system into a legend practicall nt inal judge IS you 

J ee ee ee ral LA. Bose 901 Direct/Reflecting® system. Once you 
“There is no doubt that the much- “Dnt 4G” listen, you'll know why it's “the speaker to which 
abused and overworked term, ‘break- ae Ea ail Chenin compered Bose nga 
through’ applies to the Bose 1 m t uw vy an entire line of Direc ecting™ speakers 

ugh, applies to 901 syste incorporating much of the audio technology 


and its bold new concepts.” —Bert Whyte, Audio, 1969 


“Many people swear by these speakers as the 
ultimate.” 
Complete Buyer's Guide to Stereo Hi-Fi Equipment, 1975 


Since then, Bose 901 systems have earned more critical 
acclaim and rave reviews than any other product in audio 
history. The reason? Bose research has continued to develop 
and refine the 901 system, pushing the system's concept to 
the very limits of advanced technology. In fact, the system's 
Acoustic Matrix enclosure and HVC driver, developed to 
ue P . ‘ dramatically improve power han 
~ dling and efficiency, represent 

4 more research and development 
} than other manufacturers invest 
, inthe entire speaker lines 


developed for the 901 system 














| “Without doubt the Bose 
A Vr q 901... must rank among the 
Live music is acombination very best speaker systems 
of direct and reflected yet produced, one that can 
sound energy be called a speaker for all 
seasons’ or for ‘all reasons. ” 
£ Ovation, 1983 
“In terms of musical verac- We invite you to audition the 
ity, the Bose 901 ranks with Bose line at a dealer nearest 
° rae you. For more information, 
the finest and is convincing call 1-800-444-2673 between 
= / with any type of music...” 9a.m. and 5 p.m. EST. 
Bose Direct/Reflecting® Hans Fantel, 
speakers accurately repro The New York Times, 19864 


duce live music's natural 


The technological concept behind 


balance of direct and 
the new 901 Series VI system is 





reflected sound energy, 
in full stereo (blue area) identical to the original for one 
throughout the room reason: the scientific principles 






































CDs 


Continued from page 6 

serve to correct the response of pro- 
fessional capacitor microphones (many 
of which have peaks on the order of 6dB 
at 9 to 11 kHz), especially when placed — 
as they all too often are — too close to the 
performers. 

The CD player, with its flat response, 
undoes all this hard-won and expensive 
compensation — unless you build a 
special circuit into the player. Some 
players from NAD, Carver, and 
Soundcraftsmen have switchable circuits 
that perform just this sort of modification 
of the frequency response, in varying 
(and in the case of the Soundcraftsmen, 
continuously variable) amounts. These 
are not high-end players; they sell for 
$500 to $800. Designers of audiophile 
models costing upwards of $1500 would 
never risk including circuits that change 
the sound to such an obvious degree. 

Relief is coming from other quarters, 
too; the latest professional microphones 
from Neumann, Schoeps, Beyer, and 
AKG are designed with less-peaky treble 
response, expressly for digital recording 
and play’ 

Image and reality 

Simple frequency response isn’t the 
only difference between a CD player and 
a phono cartridge. Many cartridges also 
alter the stereo image because their 
mechanisms are mounted with slightly 
less than 90 degrees between their axes. 
This increases the amount of out-of- 
phase (left minus right or, on the LP, 
vertical) signal relative to the in-phase 
(left plus right, or horizontal) component. 
Because the reverberation in a stereo 
recording is almost always random in 
phase, this euphonic error adds am- 
bience to the sound and depth to the 
stereo image. Most cartridges also exhibit 
large interchannel phase differences at 
high frequencies, adding to the effect. By 
comparison, the CD’s image may sound 
wider but flatter, with less depth and less 
three-dimensionality in the individual 
instruments. 

The processing circuits in the Carver 
and NAD players mentioned above also 
increase the amount of left-minus-right 
sound — mostly in the midrange or bass 
— though they do not introduce any 
euphonic interchannel phase error. One 
player made by DBX has a continuously 
variable midrange image enhancer; 
similar circuits that operate over the full 
frequency range are found in pre- 
amplifiers from DBX and Apt Corpor- 
ation. 

These CD processing circuits can, 
when well matched to a_ particular 
recording, make the digital disc much 
more listenable, especially on popular 
material that:is mixed with agonizing 
brightness to cut through FM-station 
processors and car-stereo speakers. What 
they cannot add is a subtle but distinct 
feeling of fullness and roundness that 
frequently makes itself felt on an LP even 
before the music starts, especially on 
classical recordings. 

This sensation of being in a real 
acoustical space comes from the random- 
phase low-frequency noise that is 
characteristic of vinyl. It is in the range 
below 200 Hz that the CD has the biggest 
signal-to-noise advantage (although we 
see that not everyone considers it an 


advantage) over even a clean LP. 


Old myths, new facts 
Many anti-digital audiophiles simply 
cannot accept the proposition that sound 
can be quantized (reduced to a binary 
code of ones and zeroes) and later 
reconstructed without audible problems. 
Using an incomplete model of digital 
encoding, many high-end writers have 
claimed that digital recorders and CD 
players distort badly at low levels and 
“go deaf” below the level of their least 
significant bit. Neither of these is true of 
a properly designed digital-encoding 
system, which uses a signal called dither 
to randomize the low-level bits, eliminat- 
ing the distortion and allowing recording 
well below the level of the smallest bit. 
Unfortunately, some digital encoders, 
in an apparent attempt to make them 
quieter when no signal is passing 
through them, have been built without 
dither; low-level passages on test CDs 
have been recorded without it as well. 
These encoders and discs actually con- 
form to the same incomplete model the 
audiophiles complain about. In most 
recording situations there is enough 
random noise to dither the system 
properly, but not always. The most 
troublesome music is solo piano digitally 
recorded in a very quiet room. 
Additional low-level problems are 
showing up in CD players whose digital- 
to-analog converters are not always 
linear at low levels. These problems are 
not confined to cheap players but show 
up even in expensive models with fancy 
decoding schemes. Fortunately, many 
players contain a simple adjustment, 
often neglected at the factory, that brings 
them up to a high level of performance. 
Not so easily fixed are recordings made 
with malfunctioning processors. Digital- 
mastering engineers describe the sound 
of low-level encoding problems by com- 
paring it to cheesecloth being torn. Just as 
the anti-digital writers warned, no ad- 
justment will cure the distortion and 
grainy low-level sound of these record- 
ings once the digital bits have been laid 
down. Many such problems are audible 
only at very high listening levels and 
with certain kinds of music, but some are 
worse than that, and there is no excuse 
for any of them. 


My own experience as a recording , 


engineer has proven to my satisfaction 
that a good digital recording is simply a 
better replica of the original signal than 
any analog machine can provide. But 
some analog playback systems, despite 
clear technical disadvantages, can and do 
transform harsh or bright or flat-sound- 
ing originals into music with more 
overall subjective realism. Oo 


Shorts 


Continued from page 4 

memory boards started rising. A $450 
Apple memory board for the Macintosh 
SE now costs $800. Large-memory com- 
puters for desktop publishing now cost 
up to $1000 more than they should, and 
Compaq and Apple have canceled plans 
to increase the standard memory ca- 
pacity of their machines. 

Ironically, the DRAM barrier, which 
was intended to protect American jobs, is 
forcing jobs overseas. The quota governs 
bare chips but not assembled circuit 

Continued on page 18 








Business Graphics Designer 











Fidelity Investments offers an exciting opportunity 
to convert statistics into management information 
using state-of-the-art computer graphics equipment 











You should have: 


* successfully completed several art and design courses 

* a minimum of 1 year experience in developing charts, graphs and 
other presentation materials in a business environment 

* experience using personal computers or a graphics work station 


Experience with TIPS / RIO from Truevision and Mirage from Zencographics is a plus 


You will: 
Integrate video and scanned images into computer-generated slides 
Consult with Fidelity personnel on charting requirements p 
Provide turnkey chart and graphics information | 
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Qualified candidates should send their resumes to: | | 


Jeffrey Todd 
Q" Fidemy ce A , 


Fidelity Investments 
82 Devonshire Street, K2C 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
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Figure 1. Equalizing the CD (solid curve) to match the response of the two 
cartridge channels (broken curves) mitigated its harsh sound. The vertical scale 
must be expanded to display clearly this slight but important correction. 
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Henry Kloss. Member of the Audio Hall of 
Fame. Creator of Acoustic Research in the 1950's, 
KLH in the 1960's, and Advent in the 1970's— 
the dominant speakers of their decades—now 
brings you Ensemble: the best-sounding 
speaker system of this era. 

Ensemble. By Henry Kloss. 

Ensemble combines two bass units, two 
mid- to high-frequency satellite units and some- 
thing you won't find in any hi-fi store on earth: 

Your living room. Which now, because 
of Ensemble’s unique “double-dedicated” 
design, becomes a totally integrated part of 
































the sound process with perfectly balanced 
energy throughout. 
The first speaker system nite fy 0, 
, secon you must overcome 
that doesn't cheat you out of is the misdirected notion that you must go 
either bass or space. to a dealer showroom and listen to the speak- 
The fundamental octaves that so much ers. We sell direct to you, not to dealers. By 
of music is built on... phone, by mail, or by our front door. With 
The frequencies completely ignored in the a straightforward 30-day money-back 
so-called “mini-speakers” now in vogue... retum policy. 
them. With evo dedicat om pe a a 
. ‘ with 
jo . 
are solely to reproduce the tau" Ane tel wade, To our knowledge, 
bottom two octaves of my ar, no other hi-fi man 
mation | Sxinaieaneke |e ack 
ta an e 
web be dan gag tg system. Fane tn ool i hes 
beneath the couch, on top o You ing business with us a 
Pookshel or under the potted plant... uniquely pleasing experience. 
Wherever the ear dictates, the eye won't For literature, test reports—or to order—the 
be offended. toll-free number is 1-800-252-4434. Mon.- 


The rest of the sound spectrum, from Thurs., 9-9. Fri. and Sat., 9-6 Eastem Time. 

























a nominal crossover of 140 Hz, to beyond (In Canada, ae 
audibility, is by a stereo pair of 332-9229. 
two-way units. The Bremibe 

They are small (4"«5"x8" high) System: 2 bass units, 

to set the sound stage you want it ro spel oa 
Overcoming the fear ee ae 
of paying too little. —— 

This is more difficult than it may seem. SoundWorks 
Because the Ensemble System sells for audio expert. ) 
Gere lew kee eerie ie 
| CAMBRIDGE | 
| 154 Califomia St., Newton, MA 02158 | 
| | CJ Send more information and test reports. | 

C) Send Ensemble risk-free for 30 days, for $499 
| C) Send an Ensemble Gift Certificate for $409° | 

I'm paying by 0 Check 0 MC CO Visa () AmEx 
| Acct. Number. Exp. | 
Bay | 
ee | 

Address. 
| City State Zip Phone (Area Code) Number. | 
| FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE: 1-800-AKA-HIFI | 

*Plus freight. Call and ask. MA residents add 5% sales tax Suite 109 ; 
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Shorts 


Continued from page 17 

boards. So instead of importing 
chips and paying American 
workers to install them on circuit 
boards here, companies like Ap- 
ple and AST Research are buying 
Japanese chips in Singapore 
(where they are plentiful and 
cheap), hiring local workers to 
them on circuit boards, 


most Telarc CDs are more than 
an hour long. Two recent releases 
illustrate the label's diversity and 
stature: Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis and Mozart's C-minor 
Mass, magnificently recorded 
and thrillingly performed on a 
pair of 70-minute CDs by the 
Atlanta Symphony and Chorus 
under Robert Shaw; and 
Beethoven or Bust, familiar 
Beethoven themes sparkling on a 
keyboard synthesizer. 


HDTV 


Continued from page 8 
casts, via local transmitters. 

To accommodate the needs of 
existing satellite and terrestrial 
transmission equipment, NHK 
designed a sub-system known as 
“Muse” that splits the HDTV 
picture into two signals. These 
are broadcast over two channels 
and received at home on a dual- 


cable or satellite service it would 
cut even more deeply into the 
network’s dwindling audience. 
So the TV industry has been 
lobbying in favor of a gradual 
approach that would improve TV 
pictures step by step while keep- 
ing the advances compatible with 
existing sets. 


The FCC rules 

The lobbying paid off. A few 
weeks ago the FCC issued its first 
regulatory guidelines for 


channels. The main channel 
would carry the middle part of 
the wide-screen picture, using the 
same 525 scanning lines as in 
today’s NTSC pictures. A sup- 
plementary channel would carry 
the side-panels or “wings” of the 
wide-screen picture, plus all of 
the additional information 
needed to make the HDTV pic- 
ture — the additional scanning 
lines, high-resolution details, and 
so forth. HDTV sets would tune 
both channels and combine the 
signals into a picture that was 


install 

and importing the finished And many more tuner receiver that reassembies American HDTV, stating that all 

boards. A policy aimed at punish- Thirty years ago, Ampex the picture for display on the HDTV broadcasts must be in a both sharp and wide. 

ing Japan is actually punishing created the first practical screen. This system was de- form that can also be viewed on Philips has developed 
conventional TV sets. That kills elaborate circuits to re-integrate 


American workers, American 
computer companies, and every 
American citizen who wants to 
buy a computer. 

Nice going, guys. 


Happy anniversary 

It has been just 10 years since 
Telarc began mastering records 
from digital recordings. In that 
decade the company has leaped 
from a tiny semi-amateur opera- 
tion that recorded high-school 
bands and church organists to 
one of the world’s leading record 
labels. Billboard's weekly listing 
of best-selling classical records 
nearly always includes two or 
three Telarc productions, span- 
ning both the serious classical 
repertoire and Pops-style light 
classics. 

Telarc’s sound is usually good 
and sometimes spectacular, and 


videotape recorder, a massive 
machine using four spinning 
heads to record television signals 
on two-inch-wide tape. It took 20 
years to shrink its size and price 
to a level appropriate for home 
use, and now, another 10 years 
further along, an 8mm VCR can 
fit in the palm of one hand. 
Videotape is now entering a 
new phase. Sony has begun 
delivering the first all-digital 
videotape recorder, a $140,000 
machine, while Ampex is prepar- 
ing to launch a digital videotape 
deck costing half as much. The 
first of these machines will find 
homes in commercial video-edit- 
ing studios, but manufacturers in 
Japan are already at work adapt- 
ing digital video technology to 
consumer-grade decks. All- 
digital home VCRs should hit the 
market in about five years. © 


monstrated to Congress and the 
FCC last year in a series of 
broadcasts on UHF channels 58 
and 59 in Washington, DC. 
HBO, the company that trans- 
mits movies to cable systems via 
satellite, has proposed an HDTV 
service for wide-screen movies 
using satellite relays and a pair of 
cable channels. In response to 
this proposal, the nation’s ter- 
restrial broadcasters — hundreds 
of local TV stations and the 
networks that feed programs to 
them — have been lobbying in 
Washington against any two- 
channel HDTV system, because 
that method seems to exclude 
existing local stations. Network 
programming is already losing 
viewers to cable and the VCR. 
The networks aren’t exactly tak- 
ing the lead on HDTV, and if it 
were to become exclusively a 


any prospect that we will have 
HDTV in the same form as Japan, 
and ensures that we can look 
forward to several years of com- 
petition among American, Euro- 
pean, and Japanese proposals for 
compatible HDTV. Broadcasts 
won't begin here until one of 
these is selected as the US 
standard. 

Note that compatibility doesn’t 
mean equality. The proposal 
doesn’t mean that you would 
enjoy the benefits of HDTV on 
your old TV set, only that you 
will be able to watch the same 
program on a new set (with wide 
screen and high resolution) or an 
old set (on which it would look 
like an ordinary broadcast). 

Most of the proposals for com- 
patible HDTV involve broad- 
casting the program on two 
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two separate signals without 
producing visible borderlines be- 
tween side-panels and the central 
portion of the picture. The Euro- 
pean D2-MAC consortium has 
already developed a two-channel 
system adapted to US broad- 
casting standards, called HD-60. 
HDTV programs created with 
either the NHK or D2-MAC 
system can be adapted for home 
broadcast through HD-60. HD-60 
was demonstrated in June at an 
engineering conference in Chi- 
cago, using a satellite relay from 
Europe; it looked good, though 
not quite as impressive as the 
best Japanese-HDTV demonstra- 
tions I’ve seen. 

Last year, with much fanfare, 
RCA demonstrated its Advanced 
Compatible Television (ACT). 
Compared to NHK it was decid- 
edly unimpressive;. there was 
noticeably less detail, and the 
display consisted almost ex- 
clusively of still frames. ACT is 
an attempt to produce a better 
picture within the confines of a 
single TV channel. According to 
RCA, a_ two-channel version 
called ACT II looks a lot better. 
But last year RCA was sold to a 
French conglomerate, Thomson 
— a leading member of the D2- 
MAC consortium. Companies 
owned by Thomson and Dutch 
Philips (including such formerly 
American brands as RCA, GE, 
Magnavox, Sylvania, and Philco) 
jointly account for one-third of 
the TV sets sold in the US. When 
push comes to shove in the 
competition for the lucrative 
American HDTV market, my 
guess is that the D2-MAC com- 
panies will form a united front 
behind HD-60 rather than let 
RCA promote its own system. 


Jockeying for position 
One problem that most propo- 


1. Intro. to the PC 1 day Nov. 1 nents of two-channel HDTV sys- 
2. Excel 2 days Nov. 2 & 3 tems are not discussing in public 
3. DOS and your Hard Disk 1 day Nov. 4 is where the second channel will 
4. MultiMate 1 day Nov. 7 be. That's not at difficult for a 
, station that is already on the UHF 

5. PageMaker 1 day Nov. 8 band; if Channel 56 converts to 
6. Lotus Symphony 2 days Nov. 9 & 10 HDTV, presumably the FCC will 
7. Display Write IV 1 day Nov. 14 let it use Channel 57 or 58 for the 
8. dBase III Plus 2 days Nov. 15 & 16 side-panels of the picture. But if 
9. Introduction to Lotus 1-2-3 2 days Nov. 17 & 18 CARN & D5 Se? aD 
: convert, they can’t use other VHF 

10. Microsoft Word 1 day Nov. 21 channels because of severe inter- 
11. Advanced Lotus 1-2-3 2 days Nov. 22 & 23 ference problems. Most of the 
12. Paradox 2 days Nov. 28 & 29 other VHF channels are already 
q being used by other stations less 
dinate : oy — 2 than 100 miles away (Channel 6 


in New Bedford, 9 in Manchester, 
10 in Providence, and so on). 

The obvious answer is to put 
the central part of the HDTV 
picture on an existing VHF chan- 
nel and the side-panels on a UHF 
channel, but this approach has 
problems of its own because UHF 
and VHF signals don’t carry 
through the air equally. Being at 
very different frequencies, they 
encounter different patterns of 
interference. Compare your own 
reception of Channels 2 and 44. 
Both originate in the same 
studios in Allston, and both are 
transmitted from the same tower 
in Needham, but they usually 
look quite different on a home 
screen. Imagine trying to stitch 
portions of both pictures together 
into one seamless wide-screen 
display and you can appreciate 
the nature of the problem. 

For this and several other 
practical reasons, some HDTV 
proposals try to fit all the re- 
quired signals into a single TV 
channel, usually with a signifi- 
cant compromise in picture 
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quality. The original NHK system 


provides nearly three times as. 


much horizontal resolution and 
three times as much vertical 
resolution, for a factor-of-eight 
increase in total picture detail 
over ordinary TV. Some of these 
compromised systems would 
provide only two or three times 
as much detail in the picture — a 
valuable improvement, but far 
short of the NHK standard. 


Zenith’s better idea 

A few weeks ago Zenith re- 
vealed a new approach to com- 
patible HDTV that may prove to 
be an excellent compromise. It is 
a two-channel system, but with a 
unique difference: The two sig- 
nals are not combined at the 


receiving end, but remain inde- ° 


pendent. One channel carries an 
ordinary TV signal, for ordinary 
sets. The second channel, broad- 
cast simultaneously, carries the 
entire HDTV version of the pro- 
gram — all in one channel! 

‘Two aspects of this proposal 
represent radical breakthroughs. 
One is the idea that an entire 
HDTV picture can be squeezed 
into a single TV channel without 
severely compromising its quali- 
ty. If the Zenith system succeeds, 
it will be an impressive ac- 
complishment. We haven't yet 
seen how well it really works. 

Like several other HDTV de- 
signs, the Zenith system proposes 
to take advantage of a basic 
limitation of human vision: The 
eye perceives fine detail best in 
stationary or slow-moving 
scenes, and less well in rapidly 
changing ones. This has long 
been known to Hollywood; if you 
look at a movie on your VCR or 
video-disc player a frame at a 
time, you'll find that in action 
scenes (car chases, fist fights) 
many frames are blurred. But 
people aren’t bothered by this 
when the movie is projected. In 
the Zenith system, just enough 
detail is transmitted every 60th of 
a second to show the motion of 
major objects in the picture, 
while the finest details and colors 
are sent only 12 times per second. 
Viewing the result, the eye is 
fooled into perceiving a fully 
detailed picture most of the time 
— if the system works as 
advertised. 

Zenith’s second radical claim is 
that its new HDTV system re- 
duces the required transmitter 
power to about one percent of 
normal levels and produces no 
spillover into adjacent channels. 
This would mean that HDTV 
could be broadcast on VHF chan- 
nels without causing interference 
in neighboring regions and 
without messing up the adjacent 
channel. Thus each of Boston’s 
existing VHF stations (2, 4, 5, and 
7) could have a companion 
HDTV broadcast on another VHF 
channel without causing inter- 
ference for themselves or for VHF 
channels in neighboring states. 

The amazing claim arises from 
the clever way the company 
proposes to encode the HDTV 
signal to fit it into a single TV 
channel. Analyzing typical 
broadcasts, Zenith engineers no- 
ticed that most of the power in a 
TV signal is at low frequencies 
and is used to form the basic 
outlines of the picture — the 
strong 60-Hz synchronizing pulse 
that keeps the picture from roll- 
ing on the screen, the DC level 
that tells whether the picture is 
bright or dark, and low-frequen- 
cy video signals that represent 
major objects in the scene. It 
turns out that everything else in 
the picture, including the colors 
and all of the details, add up to 


. only a fraction of one percent of 


the power in a TV signal. 

In the Zenith HDTV system, 
the low-frequency portion of the 
video signal is encoded into 
digital form, and the digital code 
is transmitted during the vertical 
blanking interval ( ted on 
the screen by the black bar that 
you see between frames when 
the picture rolls vertically). The 
main part of the TV frame is used 
to transmit the picture details, 





albeit in heavily compressed 
form. When the signal is received 
at home, complex processing 
circuits unscramble the digital 
code, use it to reconstruct the 
basic picture, and combine the 
basic outlines with the re-ex- 
panded details to form the final 
image. At first glance this would 
seem to involve a formidable 
amount of both digital and 
analog signal processing, and so 
it does. But so does a CD player; 
in the long run the use of large- 
scale jntegrated circuits produced 
in very large numbers would 
make this economical, so that the 
most expensive part of an HDTV 














set would be the picture tube. 

It is interesting to note that for 
the past four years, while 
Japanese companies have been 
using digital TV circuits for enter- 
taining gimmicks like picture-in- 
picture and electronic freeze- 
frame, Zenith engineers have 
been using digital circuits to re- 
shape the technology of tele- 
vision broadcasting. Although 
the Zenith HDTV proposal is 
quite impressive and is likely to 
win strong support in Washing- 
ton, it will face intense competi- 
tion from firms in Europe and 

. Japan. So the final choice of an 
HDTV system for North America 





is still years away. 

The first HDTV Olympics 
available to American viewers 
will be no earlier than 1996. O 


On line 


Continued from page 12 

services at cheaper rates. For 
example, Dialog offers access to 
65 of its more popular data bases 
for $24 per hour after 6 p.m. and 
during weekends. Its normal day- 
time rate varies by data base but 
car range from $35 to $300 per 


hour. Dialog calls this after-hours 
service, which is also rated one of 
the more user-friendly services, 
the Knowledge Index. BRS After 
Dark is another after-hours, cut- 
rate service; it also allows you to 
keep tabs on how much you're 
spending as you search. 

The experts seem to agree that 
the best way to save money on- 
line is. to know what you're 
looking for. Plan a_ search 
strategy before you start, or else 
you can be sitting on-line 
scratching your head and not 
getting anything for your money. 
Your plan should include a back- 
up strategy if your first line of 
attack doesn’t pan out. 

Use the on-line help services; 
not only do they give good 
advice, but some are free and 
allow you to halt your charges 
while you gather your thoughts. 

It’s, not a bad idea to practice 
before you go on line. For $5, the 
Knowledge Index will sell you 
“Introduction to Knowledge In- 
dex,” a demonstration disk for 
practicing off line. And the Bos- 
ton Public Library has several 
data bases on CD-ROM (which 
stands for compact-disc read 
only memory, a disc capable of 
storing massive amounts of data), 
which are available for public use 
and offer valuable opportunities 
for practice even though the 
information might not be quite as 
up-to-date as that posted on on- 
line data bases. O 
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Sound Advice 


When you're buying a stereo, it makes sense to listen to more than just 
a Sales pitch. You should check out the inside story on all 
- your major purchases, whether you're looking for a 
VCR or an RX7. If getting this kind of 
advice for free sounds good to 
you, pay a visit to your 
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Finally, a computer that’s 
compatible with you. 


Because we made it that way. 
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The fully IBM*compatible HeadStart"computer is 
designed to do ar want a computer to do... 
in your home and office. It comes complete with 
hardware and software all included in one 
complete package. 

Out of the box and on your desk and in minutes your Ad 
HeadStart"is ready to be productive for you. An easy to use | | 

| 


computer whose outstanding features and innovations make 
ita great value for first time users and the computer wise. 
HeadStart’ is a powerful and complete IBM*compatible 


system for under $1,000 (with monochrome monitor)* ar —_ 


It's packed with an ultra fast 8MHz Intel 8088-2 
processor, 512K RAM memory expandable to 768K, 
two 360K disk drives with built in serial and parallel 

rts fora printer and modem. Plus additional ports 

or2 joy sticks, mouse and light pen plus 7 IBM slots 
and hefty 135 watt aot. for future expand- 
ability. (Also included are all these free software 
programs: ATT; Skill Builder, Executive Writer; 


Tio and itdilc WE 
Sophisticated. issamedbyleairgputicans Expandable. 


King Kong Bundy learned to use HeadStart in ° HeadStart can run thousands of IBM Compatible 
Easy to use, 23 minutes Versatile. software programs. 






HeadStart has the extra power to grow with you 


as your needs grow. 



















MyCalc; Hot Pop-Up Services, plus over $1,000. 
in bonuses and discounts for accessories and soft- 
ware.) Of course, HeadStart”is backed by a free 
lyear limited warranty. -Price for Cotor System $1295 





AVAILABLE AT 


WALTHAM, MA 

Atlantic Computer Center 
781 Main St. 

(617) 893-0040 


ATTLEBORO, MA 
Attleboro Office Supply 
55 Park St. 

(508) 222-2702 

W. NEWTON, MA 

Bit Bucket Computers 
1294 Washington St. 
(617) 964-3080 





QUINCY, MA 
Software Haus 
49 Beale St. 
(617) 770-3899 


BOSTON, MA 
Wah Foong 
100 South St. 
(617) 482-5985 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 
Ciub Computer 
12 Mifflin Place 


AUBURN, MA 

Central Computer Systems 
567 Southbridge St. 

(617) 832-3134 


LEOMINSTER, MA 

Computer Systems and Software 
111 Sack Bivd. 

(508) 699-0430 


N. ATTLEBORO, MA 
The Computer Zone 
28 E. Washington St. 
(508) 699-0430 (617) 876-8000 


FRAMINGHAM, MA BEVERLY, MA 

Generali Computer Store Aicons 

600 Worcester Road 149 Cabot St. 

(617) 872-2084 (617) 872-3541 
WATERTOWN, MA SALEM, MA 

icsc Atlantic Computer Center 
23 Elm St. 60 Washington St. 

(617) 923-2299 (617) 745-7707 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 
Bromiey Engineering 
883 A. Cambridge St. 
(617) 661-3144 


MALDEN, MA 
Camera Smith 
104 Main St. 

(617) 322-8849 


W. ROXBURY, MA 
Center Office Equipment 
1723 Center St. 

(617) 323-6400 


FRANKLIN, MA 
Com Tech Services 
365 W. Central St. 
(508) 528-6108 


QUINCY, MA 
Computer Cache 
273 Willard St. 
(8617) 472-1502 


SANDWICH, MA 

omg ty Magic 

Rte. GA & Tupper Road 
(508) 888-731 
MIDDLETON, MA 
Computer Works 


247 S. Main St. 
(617) 777-8232 
SEEKONK, MA 
csi 


40 Miller St. 
(508) 336-5740 


NORTON, MA 

CSC Computer Sales 
241 Mansfield St. 
(508) 285-5522 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 
E.L.I. Computer 
139 Hampshire St. 
(617) 492-2345 

































This is oes opportunity for reliable effi- 
cient individuals to join our dynamic 
od organization. Responsibilities 


anowiedge of Macintosh ts useful, IBM is 
helpful. Applicants should be prepared 
to begin early (.e.. 4 AM) 

With vegai, you can take advantage of 
our convenient location. free parking 
and our one-of-a-kind benefits package 
that includes dental. health and life in- 
surance and 401K pian 

Apply in person between 2pm and 
re at 33 Everett Street Allston. 

MA 02134 














INTERESTED?? Cali Jackie at 
628-9644, Monday - Friday, 9 a.m. - 
5 p.m. or send resume to: 

Bel Canto Restaurants 
P.O. Box 553 
Somerville, MA 02143 


WELLESLEY — BOSTON 
ANDOVER — CAMBRIDGE 
LEXINGTON 
BROOKLINE 


Equal Opportunity Employer 






























Volunteering once meant joining 
something dangerous like the French 
Foreign Legion. But at the Human 
nutrition Research Center on Aging at 
Tufts University, we've made volun- 
teering downright healthy. 

We're looking for volunteers over 
age 18 to participate in our research 
to help us determine how good nutri- 
tion helps pedple to live longer, more 
productive lives. 



































































































































































New Boston Group, a fast-paced, high-qual 
provider of telemarketing, sales, fund-raising, 
and consulting services, seeks: 


Receptionist/Office 
Support 


Support our project management teams and 
work ¥2 time as receptionist. Growth potential. 
Personnel 
Coordinator//Recruiter 


Develop recruiting strategy, screen incoming 
calls, payroll, cost analysis and track benefits. 


Administrative Assistant 


Assist a project manager in planning, manag- 
ing, analyzing, and developing creative 
materials for Phone-Mail programs. 

Must have excell. organiz., oral & written 
comm. skills, also familiarity with Lotus & 
WordPerfect. Candidstes with college educ. 
and/or office exp. should send resume to: 


NewBostonGroup 


614 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02139 
































BELMONT, 2 M sk 
nonsmkg M to shr resid hse 
on tree st w/ yrd, hdwd 
firs, . Offst 
5 bsmnt , on T. 
395/mo. Avi immed 
489- mess. 





we 





BRIGHTON, M/F for priv rm 


in hse, $220/mo, 


to B line, beaut 


w/d, 1 min 
igh, kit, Ir, 


dr, Christina, 7 11 





BROOKLINE, 2M/1F sk 


art F 


5 to 

Vict 

d/w, preh. 
$350+. 































































































nd T. $525 inci ht 
and a/c. 884-0175 
ALLSTON 2M seek M/F to 
shr ae LS 
aore. /mo ht inci 





ARLINGTON, 2 prof Fs sk 
same for ig 3bdrm apt. Qui 
residential nbrhd. $310+ 
utils. 641-2450, lv msg 


ARLINGTON, E. Prof non- 





vail" 1/1. Karen 641-2342. 
ARLINGTON, E, 





sm fam 


& 2 preschoolers. No pets or 
smkg. $475+. 646-5842. 





GOVERNMENT 
HOMES 


from $1 
(U repair) 
Deliquent tax 
property.. 
Repossessions. 
Call (1) 
805-687-6000 
Ext. GH-1953 for 
current repo list. 



































CHELSEA, 1M/1F sk 2 per 
for rmmts in ig 4 br apt close 











APARTMENTS JAMAICA PLAIN, quiet, resp 
30+ to share 5rm 
AP. ENTS ner & bus w F San 
, mod 2bdrm apt, heat & - 
Siar ae eae 
, : $325/mo+ utils. im- 
eS tae ae a sedatiey, Cah 321-1900 
file bath, $975/mo, owner, | house seeks M/F 27+ who 
762-8081 or 666-4223 UTTTTOEETOVUUUAUUUANVUUUANN BB. 
O Drive. Good’ size tuto w/ BOSTON, So. End, 32BR's, DORCHESTER, old Vict Spin. w/a. trpion yy Costs reasonable. No smok- 
iw alcove only $535; Huge dpix, mod K&B, hw firs, w/w, Home. & spac. one block Park T. 1: tF& ing,483-1796. 
| {BR orate detalii, over- - $1000-$1100 heat/hot water frm Red line. 5 BR's, kitch, iy sk 3rd pro M/F. $550 incl —_ 
sostang Dark, perspest Seer. & gas incl. Avail now. ¥2 fee. ee me ech cein Pring. neg. No smk/pets. rm g Ave eg 
a Ceskend dbeet, quad same STRUCTURES INC fos 126 Leave meg. a sae & cow. Koen F. 
rooms, $975 445-0100 TGREAPORL Ae xe ; $350+ utl. 232-1219 eve. 
° APARTMENT BOSTON, Brig Circ. New sk 1 23+ F. Frdly hsmt — PELMORT. Camb ine sk 33 = NEEDHAM, responsible 
(J) 247-2700 2BR in hse, liv/dinrm, porch, ~— 11-1. Semi » SMOKto! = bay sa. by T Wad stv. rmmt to shr spacious, com- 
w/d, hw fi, . ve mo's fee. haves. T, ap. $300inc Wer ‘hats weer fortable home. Country set- 
7 (J) BEAUTIFUL - all. 524-8133 by 10 please. Sore ting, se ee og Oe 
- 2BDRM = JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M, 1F sk BELMONT. Prot F eke F tc ya ps Koy Days 
iN BOSTON, City Hosp/New — 1M/F to shr spac home nr — H* Wge, Sunny 2 barn 495-2966. Eves 444-1442 
Front porch/back . BOSTON, HospiNew  S2°- : BOSTON, nr NU., beaut pets, 
Y hdwd ecprkng Lg-Kachen, Mie Sq” SOR S878. Tidwd | JAMAICA PLN, Mir. 27+. Sas Jans S080 Nes; Cop — 
wing rm, rm. Ne B.C.., fre, _catcin-tow Mase Srd AM in ot Vict Sate agg OH 8, 
The Guaranteed val 10/1. $900. SOSTON NOR ERC IBA neal Oe en Ther SANDER RE 864-8772 gas te te ae 
hone In CALL panty Soy $725+ Pets. BOSTON, Park Drive, pang, mv T, $260+ utl. Call 
Classified METRO REALTY : ah LEXINGTON. 9M sk IMF Rose Orde, tons ne a toe M476 
BOSTON-REVERE feo. 120. Wid, 43, pkg, $450.08. Lense. 424-7064. ate non-emoking, epost 
WINTHROP APT’S $325+ Yeutil. 862-4705. BOSTON. rmmi indep, ret req. Share nome wn 4 
LEXINGTON, 4th person  08Mk, 25+, proftofind gay men. 664-4443 Brandy 
Lg esteotion of 1. 2, & SBR sought to shr hse, wd, wd Se ee ® te. QUINCY. 2 barm S 
His ies: Fle ger. ta in crear share ile trom T. $825. 
LOCUS CO. 581-0750 1 002-0825, ) BRIGHTON, 2F sk 1F, prof 472-5664. : ; 
pnd tea prot for 3 barm, wid. did. SALEM, S8yr od GM eke in- 
on, oun ens in eeammnedaetoom eT $a tatr."* "MP Sop over 40 tor soar i 
. Q area, $375+ utils + 
ye $350 Cail after 7pm BRIGHTON 3 prof F seek sec. Cail days or lv msg, Bill 
$625; $735 489-2953 4th to share spacious 48R 744-8079 
unhtd. No fee. 731-0895 [nie as h&h inc! avail immed £ 
LINCOLN, 8 w/ obs-4280 s288/ne SAUGUS, M rmmt to shr lux 
BRIGHTON, Brook. line, stu dogs sk M/F to shr ig hse in 6 rm tnhse condo. Exc loc, 
$530; 18R $640; 28R $800; woods. Frpic, w/d, 3 bth, x-c BRIGHTON, Brookline line pool, non-smr. $550/mo inc 
nr T, stores, cats OK ski, nr Walden ena. 3bdrm spac , 1M sks _—utils. 233-9609, ive mess. 
RESERVOIR RE 277-0034 259-0959. au/r to ev. $360k oy Se ie SOND, prof M 25, sks 
BRIGHTON, Tenov 6 NEWTON, 1M, 1F & cat sk "Giev Grr = 
Thame Meio sumne enoveray eae Svan Wot 
,Prter S pro people or ple, somd ph, Pkg, Mdw © Sutheriand. neat T.$300, 536-1075 : 
“Call 783-1549. vib, $96 960-8626 eS an yee wore ta 
STREET 1 GA. NEWTON.2M,1 dog, 1 cat, BRIGHTON Close grad Soave 
‘S7ooinelnt$iw. sk mat & resp M/F to av | Sale aren apt. Vy com toe sam to 
236-1162 s33 wd, 437-3071 437-3378 pony by Portr Avail 
WDGE E., 6rms, Suefones. : BRIGHTON, M, 36, sks M/F 11/1. $300-$330+. 787-9114 
’ , yard, $775; BEL- NEWTON ayy to shr spac apt nr T. Spiritu- © SOMERVILLE. 2-3 females 
Th fh Ay a orented person to share luxury apt with 
, . . $600 lg wi » . $560 inci ht. 232-1073 meliow prof. All extras + jac- 
SANDER RE 864-8772 bsmnt, off-st pkng, w/d, & cuzzi. Nr 193 & Mystic Pk 
— + utils. BRIGHTON, M/F for 3BR nr 995+ util. 628-3446 George 
CHELSEA CHARMER _—964-17 T. Pkng, frpic. $400/mo+. 1 
month . Avail 11/1 SOMERVILLE nr Porter Sq F 
Huge rehabed @ rm apt. 3 - anos Mande dart oe Call 254-1 sks resp F to share quiet, 
‘Sra tr, 3 ~ pay to shr homo to Comm $350+. 776-9681 : 
oe 5775 ‘ail, offstr pkg. Box 3478. BRIGHTON, shrbeaut 
Boston Saag, howtos! Sal ROGOPORT tome (rumeepuresteanine’ Seg ae 
agazine 2bdrm single fam home nr = nsmk, prof.$420.232-5015, fi $260-275 
for the Food CHELSEA | nog iy 653-2303 by 12/1 Ken 288-7083 
and Beverage gars NeATED. eae sion 46-7679. BRIGHTON, Skg M grad or SOUTHEND 1 rmmt needed 
Connoisseur lien ¥o pret. robe clan, Rome for ig loft. 8 waw. skyin view 
; SUGARLOAF USA soase. Wage Suey tm i ae , area, full 
Published the third a ger renov 3rdfirof Mature, . _ tmmts & cat. 768-8280. 350-7570 or 269-4714 
week of every month twnnee, quiet fam occ restof sons wanted to share BRIGHTON, warm indep 4 Tangiord just raise the rent? 
, 10min walk to Redline. $600 Wip,sa cau BDRM apt off Comm ave.on = Fing a new 
’ n at $400, ‘Yutis, shady st. nr T. M/F mon through the Phoenix 
Exclusively in the smkr, Cat. Call Cia i 
Boston Phoenix JAMAICA PLAIN, Jamal: Cat 207-790- betw. 4pm-10pm. 789-4636. 
caway Twrs. avail now. WATERTOWN, 2M, 1F, 35+ SOUTH END, GWM 26 
aq ft 20m fr atuso. Doaut — SkIF BOs, ty. esp. 10 SeKeon'dny Flotsam nas, sks GM. Slo share naw So 
. ey , . chores, “ Nr T , w/deck, . brick 
lease. $730. 1 car avi. tion. $240+ utils. 923-4326. uti. 734-7467 Lve msg etc. Nosmk. 500. 423-9257 
- WELLESLEY, Female to shr WALTHAM 2 rms i of 
peal y yd g 4 bdrm Ig Vict house. $375+. Gomer. 2'ig BR, 5 eoaee aca Aghenn auet or? Po 
, quiet, trees N-smk. rail and T. T, w/d, to share, M/F, avail & 128 $325 inc util Call Jay 
“ $755. Call 524-6336 onion vn area. Call — immed, $500 htd, 566-5924 243-4257 899-3208 
J PLAIN, mat ane WALTHAM F rmmte 25+ 
Victorian SBR w/ nooks E WEYMOUTH, 1 Feks proF, BROOKLINE, JP IM. IF nonsmkr, 3BR twnhse.nr T. 
Bike 1400 conv 25+, to shr ¥2 Hse. Non- Wear bus & T. $275+. Lv  $350/mo incl ht, pkng. 
poh nesses. smk.Lrg BR,w/d, oie ene. ‘ Nancy/Ruth 647-0810 
Couri OP. OO. SOPSET. [INE rent control +4 WATERTOWN, superb 
ers ) Dosuttul SEES — apt. Neod 1 neat "3 Sun, frpl pkg to share w 
BR in 2 fam on 2 levels. Mod on Beacon. $280/month into music art. Friendly M/F 
Full & kit w/ sem, dieing = LAND ine heat. Fee req. 277-9037, respon. 26+. 926-5763. 
Part Time $1200 ' Avail Nov 1, Sportsmen, 5 acres wooded oR oa ‘en soe Oe ROOMS 
oriole from “Mooseheed Lake, Son/ma.nes™. Lnanpe; TO RENT 
Our Top Messenger Made NORTH END. sunny 26R. — $12900, $500 down. firs. No smkrs, pets. Gene WALTHAM Victorian 
ee ; financing. Stan Tingley, 464.5871 room with private 
$428.00 Last Week! ! ease. “A PE a ay fanchonetin common bath. 
We are in need of energetic people to f Fett END m Mase Avs CAMBRIDGE N,, wntd: tre. $350 891-4305 
acted f fed 24 ee . creative, humorous M 
make deliveries in the Bostonand $650 tea 247-11 PARKING or F to shr very ig, sunny apt. 
Cambridgeareas. We offer a good | —_ ACES Ao RENTALS 
Semen wage plus commissions. es SPACE ett ween ot 
xcellent earning potential. Call 617- | MINIUM Bay. Por information, call 1F. 27+, tolerant of VT (new) group wil 
423-0824, ask forCharles. CYNN “Sosan” views, Lous at S36 50, fue aesel we smte mon & women, 
a ovr ¢ 
7 ‘tras, 2000 ‘ 32-56. We invite two 











DORCHESTER, 1 rm in 3 


fam. w/3M: Mins to red Line, 
safe nbrhd, . $200 + % 
utils. 11/1. ; 





DORCHESTER, Next to 
Shawmut T. Nonsmk rmmt 
for KPBS rm in BEAUTIFUL 
2 F R APARTMENT. 
Good, quiet nghbhd. Lrg yd, 
prkg, washer & dryer, fire- 

ce, uti inc. Many extras. 

neat. $330/m, 7405. 


JAMAICA PLAIN. 2GM seek 
3rd for spacious 3BR_ apt. 
$330/mo inci ht/hw. Great 
condition. Cali 522-1717 


JAMAICA PLAIN, F painter 
songwriter natural foods 
seeks F for apt. $350+. Near 
T & Pond. 524-4585 











lable for i occup. 
Perfect for students or 
young couple. 536-8099 


CAMBRIDGE 11-23 - 4-1. 1 

9 BR in 2BR apt. Piano, w/d, 
26+ pref. Nr Harv Sq 

inc all 492-5741 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM: Perfect 
for ro, Nov/Dec, $170+. 
M/F w/ artist/therapist + 
composer. 27+ 492-3957. 











OUTH END LOFT: 
Renewable sublet, hard- 
wood firs, 12-13 ft rot 
exc light, 2820 sq ft, $151 
util incl. 426-6335 10am-8pm 


ARTES 
VACATION 
HOMES 
SHAPLEIGH, ME Cottage 


on 900 ac lake. 200’ private 
waterfront. Must sell 
$114,000. COTE & CO 
207-793-8800 











REAL ESTATE 
CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 310F THE 

LIFESTYLE SECTION 
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PLAY THAT FUNKY MUSIC. 
SPUDS BOY. . 


* Oe 
, ee 7 






P Bigh A Bud Light! 
| tah 1" <a ad Li wisi 


6 weeks Tor detivery 


Compute Now, Pay Later ! 


No Money Down, No Payments till February !* 


Now is the best time to buy an ly sophisticated graphics and 


Apple® II or Macintosh® com- 
puter. Because if you make your 
purchase with the Apple Credit 
Card, you can take your system 
home today, with no payments 


sound capabilities, allowing the 
artist in you to draw, paint and 
design in over 4,000 brilliant 
colors or the musician to 
compose using its 15 voice 


synthesis chip. Add Claris’ 
Appleworks®, and you'll 
have word processing, 
spreadsheet and database 
management in one 
software package. 


and no finance charges* billed 
until February ‘89! 

The Apple IIGS® may be 
one of the most remarkable 
personal computers you've ever 
seen...or heard. It features high- 


(System includes CPU, RGB 
Monitor, 35 Drive, 5.25 Drive and 
Imagewriter® II Printer w/cable.) 


(Price Valid through November 7, 1988) 


mae 


Open 7 days - 10 to 5 Mon, Fri, Sat; Take 1-495 to Exit 51B (Haverhill, 
10 to 8 Tue thruThu; 1 to 5 Sun MA) then Rte. 125 to the Cedar 
603/382-8338 © 800/542-5052(NH) © 800/322-6070(NE) _ Brook Plaza (Plaistow, NH) 

, IGS, Macinicsh , and buagewriier 


CS, Manin end nape re Registered Prderarts Arve Comrie. Credit Terms apply to Macintosh as well. 


“Special credit offer is subject to credit al and applies ee eee 
eaeeie ass vad to oepanttan wal any etnat been Coal direct purchase from Apple. Starting with the billing period which ends in February 1989 billing, s minizmum finance charge of SD 
_ cents may be assessed and up to a maximum Annual Percentage Rate of 71% will be assessed depending on your state of residence. 


IIGS System $2449 


* No Sales Tax in NH * 
¢ Mastercard/Visa/Apple Credit ¢ 
° Free Training with Every Computer ¢ 
¢ Appleworks Classes Available 


Proud member of 


abed 


a 
Authorized Dealer 





